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SPORTSMEN !—Have you forgotten? 


The moment of dawn, the air about you suddenly alive with 
the low, slow “quack!” Wings vibrating, scurrying through 
icy-cold water, birds with wings set — whistling smack at 
you! 

They're flying. Forget office, collared confinement— you can. 
Get a tankful of “Red Crown,” hop off for the duck country 
in your car. For the cold and hurried start before daybreak 
(remember ?) — “Red Crown’s” perfect winter balance is 
your assurance of a quick start even though the car’s been 
standing in the cold all night. And you get this quick starting 
with no sacrifice of power. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(CALIFORNIA) 
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STOKOWSKI 
Victor Artist 





Under the leadership of Stokowski, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra has achieved high 
artistic perfection. The Victor Records by 
this immense organization mark one of the 
triumphs of Victor recording, and the re- 
sults meet the high artistic sense of Sto- 
kowski himself. Some of the thirty-four 


numbers: 
Double-faced 


Walkiire—The Ride of the Valkyries 


Walkiire—Wotan’s Farewell t 6245 $2.00 
and Magic Fire Music 

Finlandia 

Khowantchina—Entr’acte t 6366 2.00 


Dance of the Flutes 
(from Nutcracker Ballet) t 798 1.50 
Minuet 


Coates is held in the highest esteem in 
musical circles throughout the world. He 
is one of the greatest conductors of the 
Symphony Orchestra. To hear his Victor 
Records is to appreciate the quality of his 
art and why he chose the Victor to repro- 
duce it. Among the sixteen selections are: 







Victrola No. 111 
225 
Electric, $265 


Mahogany or walnut 


COATES 
Victor Artist 


Meistersinger Overture—Partsland2 55171 1.50 





Bain g 
News Service 


MENGELBERG 
Victor Artist 


Les Preludes—Part 1 
Les Préludes—Part 2 


Les Préludes—Part 3 
Les Préludes—Part 4 


The Victor Company originated the mod- 
ern talking machine and was the first to offer 
the public high-class music by great artists. 
Victor Supremacy began then. It has been 
maintained by the continuing patronage of 
the world’s greatest musicians and by the 
merit of Victor Products. 

In buying a talking machine, consider that 
you must choose the Victrola or something 
you hope will do as well, and remember that 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 





Double-faced 
Don: Juan—Parts 1 and 2 55176 $1.50 Victrola No. 260 
Don Juan—Parts 3 and 4 55177 1.50 150 


Mahogany or walnut 





As a conductor Mengelberg is able to de- 
mand and obtain perfection in perform- 
ance. He is similarly strict in judging 
his records and the Victor Records by 
Mengelberg and the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra embody the same perfect 
musical qualities. These records include: 


Double-faced 
t 6225 $2.00 


Victrola No. 215 
$150 


Mahogany or walnut 


t 6373 2.00 





the Victrola—the standard by which all are 
judged—costs no more. The Victrola instru- 
ment line includes twenty-one models of the 
three general types shown at from $25 up. 
Ask your dealer or write to us for illustrated 
catalog. 

To be sure of Victor Products, see the 
following trade-marks— under the lid of 
every instrument and on the label of every 
record. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 
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Charles Alexander was a twenty- 
year-old pheasant farmer in 
Oregon when Sunset published 
Rose Wilder Lane’s serial, “Life 
and Jack London.” That story 
of struggle and success fired the 
young man to write fiction. Of 
this period he says: “For two 
years I wrote. My neglected 
pheasant business suffered, my 
pens went to pi ces, the varmints 
murdered my birds, the mer- 
chants withdrew their credit and 
my friends their tolerance. On 
the strength of selling two stories, 
I wrote two years longer. Then 
my product began to sell.” Mr. 
Alexander admits that the hills 
are his greatest emotion and that 
he tries to get the feeling of the 
West in every line he writes. 
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are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without permission. 
Material intended for the edito- 
rial pages should be addressed: 
Editors of SUNSET MaGazINE, 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, 
with return postage enclosed. 
Unsolicited contributions are 
received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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NY] Mellin’s Food and milk will enable your 

1 baby to have the healthy and robust 
appearance so typical of all Mellin’s Food 

4N babies. 

OH Write today for a Free Trial Bottle of 

iy Mellin’s Food and a copy of our book, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants.” 
Mellin’s Food Co., 177 State St. Boston, Mass. 
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Admiration, attention—groups of eager 
young men awaiting her appearance, and 
more partners than she can dance with—this 
makes girlhood days the happiest time of a 
woman's life. To miss this popularity is a 
tragedy. Yet many girls are socially unsuc- 
cessful because of some lack in charm. 

What constitutes this charm is hard to de- 
fine—but one thing is certain. The popular 
girl, the successful girl, the gay, happy, all- 
admired girl is always distinguished by a fresh, 
radiant skin. 

How to have this perfect complexion is the 
problem of many girls, but we can solve it for 
you. It’s a simple secret, discovered many 
thousand years ago. 


What spoils complexions 


Every day your skin accumulates a coating 
of dust, dirt and general soil. Every day you 
apply powder, and every day most women use 
a little or much cold cream. This dirt, powder 
and cold cream penetrates the tiny skin pores 
and fills them. Perspiration completes the 
clogging. You can judge for yourself what 
happens if you fail to wash these acoumula- 
tions away. 

Once a day your skin needs careful, thor- 
ough cleansing to remove these clogging 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for only 















Would you be his chowe for the dance? 


deposits. Otherwise you will soon be afflicted 
with coarseness, blackheads and blotches. 


How soap beautifies 


Mild, pure, soothing soap, such as Palm- 
olive, is a simple yet certain beautifier. Its 
profuse, creamy lather penetrates the network 
of skin pores and dissolves all dangerous de- 
posits. Gentle rinsing carries them away. 

When your skin is thus cleansed, it quickly 
responds with fresh, smooth radiance. The 
healthful stimulation results in natural, be- 
coming color. 

And the lotion-like qualities of the Palm- 
— lather keeps your complexion delightfully 
soit. 

Now, when your skin is healthfully clean, is 
the time to apply cold cream. Now, powder 
and that touch of rouge are harmless. 


Cleopatra’s way 


This most modern method of beautifying is, 
strange to say, the oldest, for it was Cleo- 
patras way. She used palm and olive oils as 
cleansers—the same bland, soothing oils 
which are blended in Palmolive. 

And since the modest price permits its use 
for every toilet purpose, use Palmolive for 
bathing. Let it also do for your body what it 


does for your face. 


Copyright 1924— The Palmolive Co. 2216 












Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else-—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


Note carefully the 
name and wrapper. 
Palmolive Soap is 
never sold unwrapped. 
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“How long can you hang on—straining all your resources?" Hyatt's voice was low but distinct 


Debt otf the Desert 


A Romance of the Southwest 


WO hours out from New 

York’s Grand Central 

Terminal, in the swelter- 

ing dusk of a midsum- 
mer’s evening, a tall man wear- 
ing a wide Stetson hat swung 
down from the platform of the 
smoker and gazed about him at the 
deserted station. The train snorted off 
and was lost to view in the Connecticut 
hills, and in the near silence that now pre- 
vailed a frog chorus welled out softly from 
a distant pond. 

The man in the broad-brimmed hat ap- 
proached the only man in sight, the station- 
agent, who stood far down the platform 
with a lantern. 

“T want to go to Hyatt’s place—Arthur 
Hyatt’s,” the stranger explained. 





By Stephen Allen Reynolds 


Author of: Vanishing Values 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


“Lordy! That’s more’n seven mile out. 
I’ll phone for a machine.” 

In the waiting-room, after the agent 
had telephoned the liveryman, consider- 
able information was volunteered by the 
former concerning the nearby town and 
its biggest taxpayer, Mr. Arthur Hyatt, 
of “Green Acres.” The town was small, 
but a “‘tidy” place and prosperous; no 
express trains paused at its lonely station 
save to leave or pick up “through” passen- 
gers to or from the city. Many of the 





latter were aristocratic folk visit- 
ing the Hyatt establishment. 

“You acquainted with Mr. 
Arthur?” the agent asked pres- 
ently, seeking information in 
his turn. 

Smilingly the stranger shook 
his head. And now, in the full light of the 
office lamp, the railroad man saw that the 
other was young and good to look upon. 
Erect in his chair, bronzed, with steady 
gray eyes, the man under the Stetson 
breathed of the sunlit ranges of the West. 

“Mebbe you’re goin’ to see him about 
polo ponies,” the agent persisted. 

“Didn’t know Mr. Hyatt played polo.” 

Rebuffed, the man in blue took refuge 
in his pipe. The other sought the cooler 
air of the platform, where he paced up 
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and down until the hum of an approaching 
motor came to him from the direction of 
the village. With squealing brakes a small 
touring-car drew up at the platform edge. 

“Are you the gent wantin’ to go to 


Hyatt’s?” the driver asked. 
“Yes.” The tall stranger stepped 
forward. 


The liveryman swung open the door of 
the tonneau. “Two dollars takes you out 
in style—includin’ hand baggage.” 

“Let’s go!” The passenger sprang 
aboard and flipped two silver dollars into 
an outstretched palm. 

Presently the twinkling lights of the 
village lay far behind and a range of hills 
was crossed. Here and there a farm-house, 
white and ghostly, appeared on either 
hand, to vanish rearward in the deep violet 
shadows of grove and privet hedge. 

The speed of the car, the roar of the 
open cut-out, precluded useful conversa- 
tion, but a moment came when the driver 
kicked off his switch, and soon they were 
coasting almost silently down a winding 
grade hemmed in on both sides by massive 
walls of stone and cement. 

“That ’ere wall cost young Hyatt five 
thousand dollars a mile,” the driver ob- 
served and waved a thumb toward the 
ashlar structure on his right. 

“What do you mean, young Hyatt?” 
the passenger asked. “Surely he must be 
well over sixty.” 

“You're thinkin’ of the old man. He’s 
been dead five years.’ 

The stranger drew a long breath. His 
chin went up. “Dead,” he breathed softly 
to himself. The news was a blow to him 
and to his prospects. 

“Rheumatiz and pneumonia got the 
best of old Arthur, and now young Arthur 
rules the roost at Green Acres. He must 
be risin’ twenty-seven or eight.” 

“Married?” 

The driver chuckled. “I'll say not. 
He’s too slick for them New York and 
Newport chickens that come over here 
from Lenox and try to charm him. Guess 
they’re after his money.” 

Now the road wound upward once more 
and after a little the car turned in be- 
tween two ornamental pillars of massive 
construction, threaded a grove of blue 
spruce ghostly in the light of the risen 
moon, and drew up beneath the porte- 
cochére of a cream-colored building almost 
surrounded by awninged terraces over- 
looking acre upon acre of velvety lawn. 

“Want me to wait?” the driver asked. 

“Might be just as well.” The visitor 
found a button beside the latched screen 
of the door. Somewhere within the cool- 
looking interior of the house an electric 
buzzer purred softly and soon a servant 
appeared and swung open the door. 

“T’d like to see Mr. Hyatt,” the visitor 
announced. “I’ve come all the way from 
Arizona to see his father. Just learned 
that he died some time ago.” 

“Mr. Hyatt is at dinner, sir.’ 
smug-faced servant hesitated, snapped on 
a light and gazed with polite curiosity at 
the tall man in the wide-brimmed hat. 
“T’ll take in your card,” he added. 

“T haven’t a card. Just tell him that 
Bruce Perry, of Pinaleno City, Arizona, 
would like to see him for a few minutes.” 

On a divan of cane and ivory the caller 
on a man long since dead seated himself 
and folded his hands. A fountain splash- 
ed softly somewhere within the moonlit 


Debt of the Desert: 


The «. 


reaches of the grounds. With rhythmic 
and musical precision a clock chimed, and 
a long minute passed. 

The visitor sat motionless, his eyes 
closed in contemplation of what the next 
few minutes would mean to him and those 
whom he represented. A man about his 
own age entered. 

“I’m Mr. Hyatt,” he said, an expres- 
sion of polite inquiry on a countenance as 
deeply tanned as that of his visitor. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“T’m Bruce Perry, from Pinaleno City, 
Arizona. Didn’t your man tell you that?’ 
The Westerner stood erect and through 
level gray eyes surveyed the master of 
Green Acres. 

“Any relation to Tom Perry, of Santa 
Barbara?” asked Hyatt with an eagerness 
he took no pains to hide. 

“I’m his only son.’ 

One instant of mutual appraisal, and 
the two men clasped hands. 

“Well, well; this is a surprise,” ex- 
claimed Hyatt heartily. ““And what brings 
you east?” 

“Tt’s a long story,” Perry said softly. 
He studied the face of the deep-chested 
young fellow some three inches shorter 
than himself. 

“Well, we’ll have some dinner,” Hyatt 
proposed, ‘‘and then you can tell me all 
about it.” He seized his guest with a 
friendly grip and urged him gently toward 
the hall. 

“But I’ve got a machine waiting out- 
side,” the man from Arizona demurred. 
“I’m not dressed for company; I’m just 
off the train after a four-day—”’ 

“Nonsense!” Hyatt interrupted laugh- 
ingly. ‘Send away your machine. You’re 
going to stay a week at least. Dinner’s 
getting cold. I’m not dressed myself; and 
I’m dining alone.” 

A glance at Hyatt’s tan shoes and loose 
tweeds, a second glance at the cordial 
smile on his host’s face, and Perry gave in. 
The villager chugged away wonderingly, 
and an additional cover was laid at dinner. 

Bruce Perry ate sparingly of the delica- 
cies placed before him, his mind on the 
serious nature of his errand. As if by 
spoken agreement neither of the diners 
uttered remarks other than common- 
place. Servants were present. Hours yet 
remained till bedtime. 

“Coffee on the west terrace, Jackson,” 
Hyatt instructed his butler as the latter 
served the fruit. ‘‘And fetch out a box of 
Excepcionales.” 

Along a hallway wainscoted with pol- 
ished woods and pierced with mullioned 
windows, Perry followed his host to an 
arched doorway affording access to the 
widest veranda the Westerner had ever 
seen. Clusters of frosted bulbs shed soft 
incandescence over a profusion of costly 
rugs and tempting wicker chairs. 


II 


Y father died a year ago,” Perry be- 
gan as soon as coffee had been 
served and the cigars were aglow. “And 
one of the last things he made me promise 
was that in case trouble came so thick that 
I couldn’t see my way out of it, I should 
hunt up your father. That time came. 
And here I am—only to learn that your 
dad has passed on, too.” 
“But J’m here, am I not?” Hyatt asked 
warmly. “And maybe I know more than 
you think I do abour—the debt. I stand 
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ready to act just as father’ would have 
acted. You may count on me—.” 

“This is a bitter pill, ” the Westerner 
interrupted. “It isn’t for myself that | 
came here to ask favors. It’s to keep a 
bunch of crooks from getting the best of 
some fine people I know—people who 
bought stock in an honest enterprise 
which I head and which my father 
founded.” 

Hyatt puffed thoughtfully at his cigar 
for a few moments, his eyes on the moon- 
bathed stretches of hedge-bordered lawn. 

“Listen to me for a minute,” he com- 
manded. “I’m going to tell you what | 
know about the partnership existing be- 
tween our fathers many years ago.” 

Perry nodded, content for the sake of 
others to let his host speak and define his 
position, his possible ability and willing- 
ness to help a worthy cause. 

“My father was a good bit younger 
than yours,” Hyatt proceeded, “and so 
your father felt more or less responsible 
for his safety when they went into out-of- 
the-way places on their prospecting trips 
to Lower California and other parts of 
Mexico. In fact Tom Perry took the 
matter of his responsibility so gravely 
that on one occasion he felt it necessary 
to lay down his life for his younger 
partner.” 

Bruce fidgeted in his seat. “I see you 
know more or less about the Sonora 
Desert affair,’ he commented. 

“T know all about it,” Hyatt declared 
with emphasis, “all about the history of 
the two canteens: one full of water, the 
other full of sand; and how Tom Perry all 
but died of thirst while making my father 
think there was water enough for two to 
pull through on. I know of the miracle 
that happened; how the prospecting train 
came along and found one man clawing at 
the mud in a dried-up water hole, and how 
some distance away they came upon an- 
other man apparently dead.” 

Hyatt finished huskily and took a sip of 
coffee. 

“That sacrifice of your father’s,” Hyatt 
resumed, “constitutes a debt which mere 
money can never wipe out—provided i it’s 
a question of finances vexing you. 

“You’d better hear my story,” Bruce 
suggested, “then you'll be in a position to 
judge whether the amount I need should 
be considered in the light of a loan or as 
an investment.” 

“Tell me about this bunch of crooks 
you mentioned. Who are they? And 
where do they operate!” 

“They’re the stockholders, general man- 
ager, and thug employes of The Consoli- 
dated Copper Claims Company, known as 
the ‘Four-C’ outfit of eastern Arizona.” 

Perry’s tone was hot and bitter. His 
eyes burning, he scowled at the inoffen- 
sive demi-tasse before him, thus failing to 
observe the start which stiffened Hyatt at 
the mentioning of the name of the syndi- 
cate. For a moment or two the master of 
Green Acres sat rigid with parted lips; 
then he regained control of himself and 
sank back in his cushions. 

“Go ahead,” he said rather faintly, the 
expression on his face now veiled behind 
a gray haze of cigar smoke. 

“I'd better start at the beginning,” 
Perry resumed, his eyes still glowering at 
the coffee cup. His voice softened as he 
proceeded: “‘Your dad and mine made 
their piles, split up and settled down; one 
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‘In the proper time and place,” 


in the East and one in the West. They 
married and heard less and less of each 
ther. I was born in Santa Barbara, grew 
up round the mining camps that Dad 
couldn’t keep away from, and when I got 
big enough I was put through the Denver 
school of Mines. Shortly after I got my 
diploma my mother died. Dad got lone- 
some. So we put in two or three years of 
prospecting together, and after a time we 
came across one of the richest copper and 
silver lodes God ever fashioned. 

“There, about five years back, we 
staked out the cream of it and named it 
the ‘Little Queen.’ The war took me over 
seas for a little over ‘a year, and when | 
got back I found that the news of our rich 
strike had spread all over the country, and 
that Tom, Dick and Henry had staked 
out everything for miles all round us. 
And early on the job were the men who 
staked out what the Four-C people hold 
today. We paid little attention to our 
neighbors, though, and got busy sinking 
shafts and installing machinery. Then 
the Lurenheimers came along and offered 
us a cold million for the property. 

“Says dad, ‘If it’s worth a million to 
them, it’s worth two million to us.’ So we 
refused to listen to the buyer and he went 
off peeved. Shortly our troubles began, 
for we found difficulty in getting our ore 
to market. It was rich enough in copper 
and silver to induce the S. P. to put in a 
spur from their main line to the south of 
us, and they started to build. But the 
minute their steel hit the border of a 
dinky little Indian Reservation, the build- 
ing had to stop pending the permission of 
Congress to go on. That bill for a right-of- 
way 1s now about three years old. It died 
seemingly in the House Committee on 
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Indian Affairs after being referred back 
and forth between it and the Interior De- 
partment. All the politicians I’ve dealt 
with thought our needs ought to be sup- 
plied from the north, where there was no 
intervening Indian land.” 

“And why couldn’t that be arranged?” 

“Simply because the Four-C schemers 
bought up all the low-grade claims to the 
north of us, built a private railroad ninety 
miles long to tap the A. & P., and not only 
refuse to haul a pound of ore or powder 
for us, but decline to give us a parallel 
right-of-way through their properties. 
We can’t jump mountain ranges, and the 
result is that we are forced to use mule 
trains for an eighty-five-mile haul through 
the Indian lands to the head of steel at 
Camp Halt. So the Four-C pays an eight 
per cent dividend on their low-grade 
propositions; while we, who ought to pay 
ten times that, are in the last ditch.” 

“Just what’s the cause of the enmity 
between the Consolidated and the Little 
Queen?” Hyatt asked. 

‘Plain business rivalry and corporate 
cupidity — mostly,” Perry answered. 
“They figure they ve got the upper hand 
and can force us to sell out for a song. 
And I wouldn’t cry if they went about it 
in a cold-blooded business way which was 
legal. It’s the dirty things they stoop to 
that roils me: the stampeding and poison- 
ing of our mules, the meddling with our 
machinery and pumps that has cost 
human life—and a dozen other species of 
underhandedness.”’ 

“And what’s the remedy? What can 
be done?” Hyatt blinked thoughtfully. 

“Why, we’ve either got to build a nar- 
row-gauge that’ll run round the border of 
the Indian lands, or force these Four-C 
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he said, his finger rising and falling close to Thurber's nose, “T'll make you eat those words" 


thugs to come to terms. We've already 
gone to the expense of putting ina smelter, 
crushing our ore and reducing it to matte 
concentrates ready for the El Paso Re- 
finery. Even at that, our ore is so rich 
that we could pay handsome dividends if 
we could get all the mules and cars we 
needed and could induce the Consolidated 
to stop their damnable mischief.” 

“What do you mean, ‘dividends’? 
Hyatt putin. “Didn’t your father leave 
the mine to you, clear? You talk in terms 
of a stock company. 

“Right there’ s the rub,” Perry went on 
to explain. “It was too big for us to 
swing alone. We had to incorporate and 
let others in. So we sold stock to neigh- 
bors and personal friends. ‘They put up 
loyally for the smelter and other improve- 
ments, notably one Jim Street, a rancher 
at Cactus Bend, who now stands to lose 
the very roof over his head, the home of 
his two motherless daughters—not to 
speak of his last item of cattle and sheep. 
Next to me he’s the heaviest investor 1n 
Little Queen, and it’s principally on his 
account that I’ve made this trip to Con- 
necticut.” 

Bruce Perry’s fingers drummed a nerv- 
ous tattoo on the arm of his chair. Tiny 
beads of moisture glistened on his fore- 
head. It was bitter medicine, this search 
for eastern money. But it seemed the 
only cure. 

“Suppose — suppose,” hesitated the 
host, “that we put this matter off until 
morning. I’ll do what I can; I promise 
you that. I'll do something. I want a 
chance to do a little figuring—to see just 
how I stand.” 

Perry listened, dumb. It seemed pe- 
culiar to him that this man of apparent 
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wealth should ask for time before giving 
him a definite answer. And he had made 
no inquiry as to the probable cost of the 
narrow-gauge railroad. 

As if divining the thoughts in the mind 
of the Westerner, Hyatt spoke again. 

“You see,” he drawled, “there's such a 
thing as being ‘land poor,’ spending too 
much on polo ponies and tennis courts and 
the like. Three or four years ago I might 
have laid hands on a million. I couldn’t 
doi it today. I fear’—he smiled wearily— 

“that I haven’t the money-gaining and 
money-holding abilities of my father. 
I’ve been considerable of an idler.” 

“But you'll let me know what’s what in 
the morning?” Perry stood erect, follow- 
ing the example set by his host. 

“Yes; and you can depend on me to do 
the best I can. 

A handshake, a servant summoned, and 
the two men separated for the night, 
Bruce Perry cool now and collected de- 
spite his worries, Hyatt obviously nervous 
and disturbed. Standing at the foot of 
the winding staircase which led to the 
guest chambers he watched the broad 
shoulders of the Westerner disappear 
round the first turn, then he hastened to 
the library and snapped on the lights over 
a flat-topped desk. 

Selecting a key, he opened a lower 
drawer and produced several bank-books 
and a morocco-bound memorandum book. 
Rapidly, yet with reasonable care, he be- 
gan the figuring of his bank balances. 

He scowled at the total, disappointingly 
small,-and then turned to some entries in 
the leather-bound book. Yes, his recol- 
lections had been substantially correct. 
Numbers of shares, dates of purchase, 
prices paid and dividends declared, were 
entered in his own handwriting. 

Hyatt leaned back. He closed his eyes 
and calculated roughly certain outstand- 
ing liabilities: the big swimming pool, the 
new hothouses, other items which octur- 
red to him at the moment. The total of 
these he deducted mentally from his bank 
balance, and then sprang up with an oath. 

“The devil!” he muttered. “It seems 
as if every semi-liquid dollar I’ve got in 
the world is tied up in Four-C Copper!” 


Ill 
gery! breakfasted early and alone, 


and for an hour rambled over the 
grounds. 

“Tt’s well named Green Acres,” the 
visitor mused as he cast his eyes over the 
swelling lawns, the winding driveways 
and noble trees. He passed on and enter- 
ed a sunken garden where a fountain 
glistened in the morning sunlight. There 
Hyatt found him. 

“Didn’t sleep well,” the owner con- 
fessed. “I’m sorry you had to breakfast 
alone.” 

“You ought to try the high mesas of 
Arizona for a while,” Perry suggested. 
“There we sleep like a rock and can digest 
fried door-knobs.” 

Hyatt, immaculate in white flannels, 
laughed. “You might see me down that 
way before you expect it. Stranger things 
have happened.” 

“Have you made up your mind,” Perry 
asked, “how much you can lend or 
invest?” 

Hyatt made no immediate reply. He 
leaned against the breast-high rim of the 
fountain’s basin and stared into the white 








quartz structure where goldfish swam 


lazil 

“Pye an explanation to make,” he said 
at length, “—also a few questions to ask.” 

A perplexed look came to Bruce Perry’s 
face as he listened, but it vanished as his 
host went on: “Appearances are often 
deceitful. It happens to be so in my case. 
To all intents and purposes I’m a man of 
wealth. Yet even now I’m spending 
money on improvements round this place 
—money that I can’t afford. I lost quite 
a bit through the war—not speaking of 
course of the ambulances I took to France 
—but I won’t bore you with details. Last 
night I figured my bank balances, and I 
find I’m short of ready cash, also of liquid 
funds. So—— 

“So you can’t help, after all?” Perry’s 
tone was eloquent of his disappointment. 

“Just a moment,” Hyatt snapped some- 
what brusquely, “I’ve got some questions 
to ask. I have—er—certain investments 
that might be realized upon. How much 
will it take to build that narrow-gauge!” 

“We can pull through, with a mortgage 
of course, for half a million.” 

Hyatt pursed his lips and shifted his 
gaze. “By the way,” he said with studied 
carelessness, “how are the holdings of the 
Four-C people going to turn out?” 

Perry answered frankly. “At the 
present time,” he said, “the stock isn’t a 
bad proposition. It pays eight per cent, 
as I told you last night. They hold a 
bunch of medium and low-grade claims 
that’ll grow leaner and leaner as time goes 
on. They’re too far from the main lode. 
With the exception of some insignificant 
offshoots, we control that as far as we’ve 
tested. Their transportation system saves 
them. Our lack of it is killing us for the 
time being.” 

“Suppose your Little Queen outfit gets 
frozen out? How will that affect Four-C 
owners?” 

“Tell be their salvation—our funeral. 
We may have to sell out sooner or later. 
Consolidated will bid us in. The Luren- 
heimers won’t dare bid against ’em on 
account of the denied right-of-way—and 
they never bid on a property where there’s 
a fight going on. The pital ane would 
get the Little Queen for less than what 
the machinery and smelter stand us. 
Their stock would quadruple in value 
overnight.” 

“How long can you hang on—straining 
all your resources?” Hyatt’s voice was 
low but distinct. 

Perry leaned against the cool brim of 
the fountain and busied himself with some 
mental calculations. The payroll, he re- 
flected, would be the big factor. There 
was money enough in the bank for the 
current month. Smelter returns from the 
refinery at El Paso would cover notes 
given for coal and mules, for powder and 
other supplies. Then the second monthly 
payday would arrive. 

If it should rain, and the roads were 
bad, there would be no possible way of 
getting the matte to market on time. No 
check would be forthcoming to meet the 
demands of his miners and teamsters, and 
an attachment and public sale would be 
imminent. 

At the thought of the rich dump-piles 
at the mouth of the Little Queen’s main 
shaft, of the futile efforts he had made to 
get substantial shipments of the concen- 
trates through to the refinery, Perry set 
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his teeth. Then he softened at the 


thought of Martha Street, silken-haired ~ 


daughter of old Jim, of his last ride with 


her on the mesa below Cactus Bend, the | 


oily Gila flowing at their feet, the blue- 
gray outlines of the Chiricahua Range 
piled up in the distance. Was it not for 


her sake, for the sake of her pretty sister | 


and proud old father, that he had made 
this trip east? 

“How long can you possibly hang on? 
Hyatt’s voice, low and insistent, broke in 
on the musings of the man from the West. 

“Sixty days at the outside,” Perry said. 
“Not a day longer—unless a miracle 
should take place. And miracles don’t 
happen ap ine very often.” 

“Sixty days,” Hyatt repeated mechani- 
cally. He cae 4 at his watch. Perry 
wondered what was passing in the mind of 
his host and how it would affect the 
destinies of the Little Queen. 

At length Hyatt spoke again. “I’m go- 
ing to run up to the house and do some 
telephoning. Wait here for me if you like. 
I’ll give you a decision of some sort very 
shortly. If I’m gone more than fifteen 
minutes it'll be because I’ll have to wait 
on long distance.” 

Puzzled yet hopeful, Perry strode round 
the garden. Ten minutes passed; then 
twenty; and at the sound of footsteps on 
the graveled walk the guest looked up to 
see Hyatt approaching, his face grave and 
thoughtful. 

“Well?” the Westerner inquired, his 
pulses tingling. 

“T’m sorry to have been so long,” 
Hyatt apologized, ‘‘and I’m sorry to be 
obliged to tell you that my telephoning 
wasn’t—er—exactly fruitful. But you 
have my promise that I’ll do something 
within sixty days. You go back to Arizona 
and keep things moving. You'll hear 
from me very shortly; surely within the 
sixty-day limit; perhaps I’ll join you at 
the mines within that period.” 

Forty-eight hours later found Bruce 
Perry in a lower berth of a sleeper attached 
to the Sunset Limited. 

Arthur Hyatt of Green Acres likewise 
was in a berth. But it was in a cabin 
berth aboard the Lurania, outward bound 
for Liverpool. 


IV 
UOYED u with fresh hope, his faith 
pinned to Hyatt’s promise to do some- 


thing within sixty days, Perry left the cars 
at Camp Halt, the “head of steel,” and 
began the eighty-five-mile ride to Pina- 
leno City. of was in the saddle just be- 
fore daylight and whistled cheerfully as he 
rode into the uplands and across the sun- 
scorched mesas of the Indian lands. 

The sun was well up when he forded the 
Gila and paused to loosen saddle girths 
and rest his borrowed horse. The way 
ahead, hemmed in on either side by 
mountains, now lay through a wilderness 
of thorny cactus and stunted mesquite. 

Noon found him half-way to the Little 
Queen, the luncheon guest of the Indian 
agent, after which he mounted his own 
powerful bay and pressed on. 

The afternoon waned, the sun dropped 
behind the jagged Caliuro Range, night 
fell. An hour later the twinkling lights of 
the adobe mining town appeared in the 
distance. Presently Bruce drew rein at 
the bars of the company corral, and stiff 
from the long ride, dismounted and turned 
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the dripping horse over to one of the 
Mexican hostlers. ; 

“Glory be, sor!” howled Tim Moran, 
the grizzled and faithful superintendent of 
the mine, as Perry’s dust-powdered figure 
entered the mess room. Tim laid down 
his pinochle hand, sprang to his feet and 
pumped the bridle arm of the boss. 

“Glad we are to see you back,” said 
Blue, the assayer, with a wholesome 
smile; then he made way for the smelter 
boss and bookkeeper. 

While Bruce ate, his staff sat round the 
table and gave him the news. 

“No new deviltries,’’ Vic Blue volun- 
teered, “aside from an attempt on the 


corral the other 
night. One of the 
guards caught a 


Mex letting down 
the south bars. He 
was likely a Four-C 
man bribed to stam- 
pede the mules 
again. They know 
we're about ready 
for another matte 
shipment to leave. 
! here was some lead 
swapped, but the 


man got away.” — 
Bruce sipped his 
coffee. The staff 


waited. Loyal, shar- 
ing his confidences, 
every man of it 
knew why he had 
gone east. 

Blue bridged the 
silence with another 
bit of information. 
The ore’s richening 
everywhere,” he 
said, “especially at 
the south breast of 
Number 3 _ level. 
That stuff’s running 
over two hundred 
ounces in _ silver 
alone.” 

Perry’s eyes 
sparkled. The prop- 
erties of the Four-C 
outfit all lay to the 
northward. South, 
up to the very edge 
of the Indian reser- 
vation, lay the 
homestead holdings 
of old Jim Street, 
his friend and fellow- 
stockholder. 

“For the present, 
we'd better keep 
that little item under our hats,” said Perry. 
“It simply increases the stake the Four-C 
is playing for, and to hear about it might 
induce ’em to cook up some desperate 
measures. All I can say just now is that 
we've got a solemn promise of help to 
come within the next sixty days. We’ve 
got to sit tight until then.” 

For half an hour ways and means were 
discussed, new economies considered; and 
then, tired as he was from the long ride, 
Bruce sat erect with tense muscles. For 
Vic Blue had whispered for his ears alone: 

“Fred Street came to town two days 
ago. He’s drinking hard again and 
gambling at the Magnolia.” 

At the thought of the weak-willed son 
of his best friend and backer dragging the 





family name in the mire, Bruce sprang up 
with a gruff “Good-night,” and strode 
from the room. 

He walked rapidly along Pinalefio City’s 
single street between adobe and sheet-iron 
structures housing enterprises both legiti- 
mate and shady. Bright acetylene lights 
shone from the open doorway of the com- 
bined “‘soft drink” saloon, gambling den 
and dance hall known as “The Magnolia.” 

Bruce loosened the automatic in his 
pocket-holster and kept to the middle of 
the street. In the velvet shadows of the 
sun-baked ’dobes, Mexicans, maddened 
by smuggled tequila and fiery mescal, 
wrangled over their bottles and mouthed 





For the space ofa long minute Jim Street was discreet enough to turn his back 


peon politics. The tinkle of a guitar came 
sweetly from the irregular line of jacales 
of woven brush and plastered mud which 
fringed the rear of the more pretentious 
buildings. 

In the dancing department of the Mag- 
nolia an automatic piano was jangling 
syncopated music of sorts as Bruce en- 
tered the bar and flashed a look about. 
Save for the presence of the bartender and 
a moonshine-mellowed cowman in greasy 
leather chaps, the bar was deserted. Bruce 
pressed on into the stuffy gambling room. 

A dozen men were bunched round a faro 
layout, but Fred Street was not of their 
number. From a dim corner of the room 
a maudlin voice cried: ‘“That’s good— 
beats my two pair.” 
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Perry wheeled at the sound and ap- 
proached a small poker table. Three men 
were seated at it: “Black Ben” Peters, 
the muddy-eyed proprietor; Boyd Thur- 
ber, general manager of the Four-C prop- 
erties, and Fred Street, the son of Perry’s 
best friend and the only brother of the 
girl he loved. 

Tall stacks of vari-colored chips were 
piled before the bulky figure of Thurber, 
and as Bruce approached with narrowing 
eyes, the head man of the rival syndicate 
was raking in the last pot. 

“How’s tricks, Mr. Perry?” Black Ben 
asked. Sneeringly, with a wink to the 
others, he added: ““You’re quite a stranger 
round here.” 

Bruce ignored the 
question and the re- 
mark. Instead, he 
laid a hand gently on 
the sagging shoulder 
of the black sheep. 

“Come, Fred,” he 
said, “‘let’s get out- 
side and take some 
fresh air.” 

Young Street’s 
head wagged loosely 
on his shoulders as 
he turned bloodshot 
eyes up to Perry. 
“Le’ me alone,” he 
muttered thickly, 
and wriggled away 
from the friendly 
touch. 

“Why don’t you 
attend to your own 
affairs?’ Thurber 
putin. “He’s over 
twenty-one. Or else 
sit down and take a 
hand yourself — if 
you can afford it.” 

The sneer was 
both deliberate and 
galling, almost as 
great an insult to 
Bruce as would have 
been a blow in the 
face. The Little 
Queen man whipped 
away his hand from 
young Street’s 
shoulder and knot- 
ted it intoa fist. For 
a few seconds he 
struggled against a 
temptation to leap 
and jerk the sitting 
man to his feet. 
Then a cold calm 

came to him. 

“At the proper time and place,” he said, 
his rising and falling forefinger within an 
inch of Thurber’s nose, “I’m going to 
make you eat those words. And when I 
do play poker, I sit in with people sober 
enough to watch that they’re not being 
gyped.” 

Thurber changed color and started to 
rise to his feet. Level-eyed and tense, 
Bruce waited what might come. But 
Black Ben Peters pushed the Consolidated 
man back into his chair. He whispered 
something, and Thurber vented his rage 
in sarcastic laughter. 

“Come, Fred,” Perry urged the black 
sheep again, “your chips are all gone. It’s 
time to go home.” 

This time the young man’s drunken 
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mood fell in with the wishes of his adviser. 
Unsteadily he rose, and partly supported 
by Perry’s arm, wove his way to the door 
and to the street. 


V 


T the Cactus Bend homestead of the 
Streets, twelve miles southwest of the 
mine, Bruce received warm welcome the 
day after his return. Jim Street, firm- 


“No,” Bruce answered truthfully, “I 
couldn’t say he was as bad as usual. 
hope I nipped what might have been a 
long spree.” 

“Father ought never to have sent him 
away,” the girl said thoughtfully. “But 
x3 course he thought college would help 

im. 

“College is the making of some men,” 

Bruce observed. “Others can’t resist fall- 
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carried a dimple in either cheek, had a 
mischievous and temperamental nature— 
plus a well-known aversion for duties 
domestic. 

The dimples were scarcely in evidence 
as she greeted Bruce and forced a smile 
with lips that quivered and eyes that 
showed signs of recent weeping. Briefly 
and tactfully Bruce explained Rad all was 
now well with her brother. He had had a 


lipped and straight-backed old stockman, 


exas born, met him as he 
emerged from a lane wired off 
between two fields of ripen- 
ing alfalfa. 

“Howdy, Bruce,” he said, 
twisting easily in his saddle 
to shake hands, his kindly, 
weather-worn face smiling his 
pleasure. 

“Fine and dandy, Jim. 
We’ve got promise of help 
within sixty days. How’s the 
family?” 

“Pretty good, I reckon— 
as far’s the girls are con- 
cerned.” The old Texan 
tightened the rein on_ his 
plunging horse. His mouth 
became a straight line. “I 
was just ridin’ into Pina- 
leno,” he went on grimly, 
“to look up Fred. Heard 
indirectly he’s misbehavin’ 
again.” 

“No need to ride in, Jim. 
He’ll be out some time this 
afternoon. And he’ll ride up 
cold sober.” 

Jim Street understood. 
On more than one occasion 
Perry had ridden herd on his 
liquor-crazed son. Silently 
the stockman wheeled his 
horse, and without the ex- 
change of unnecessary words 
the two men rode to the small 
corral and unsaddled. 

Tall, like her father, grace- 
ful and twenty-three, Martha 
Street stood on the lower gal- 
lery of the ranch house and 
waved as Bruce drew near. 
In three bounds he was up 
the steps and had seized both 
her hands. In the presence 
of her father the girl bowed 
her glossy head and fiery 
cheeks, but for the space of 
a long minute Jim Street was 
discreet enough to turn his 
back and study the purple 
notches of the Calsaro Range 
off to the westward. Had 
he not, years before, experi- 
enced what it meant to return 
after an absence to the one 
Girl? 

“Now you'll have to let 
me go long enough to get 
dinner,” the daughter pro- 
tested. 

He followed her into the 


kitchen and lingered while she busied 
herself with her pots and pans. 
father going to town?” sheasked presently. 

Bruce shook his head. ‘‘No, I believe 
not. Fred will ride out this afternoon. 











The Night-Watch’ 


By George Sterling 


“It rained in the night,” they said. 
And I thought of the caverned sky, 
And the winds’ mysterious tread 
As the storming hosts went by— 
Of the heavens darkened and vast 
And the kingdom of the cloud, 
And the world-wide shadow cast 
By the night in its misty shroud. 


“It rained in the night,” they said. 
And I thought of the gray sea, 
And the drenching crystal shed 
On the wave invisibly, 
And of islets hid in the night, 
And sodden, desolate shores 
Where the ghostly foam is white 
On the weed and the broken oars. 


“It rained in the night,” they said. 
And I thought of the great hills, 

And the rain’s voice shattered and spread 
To the voice of a thousand rills. 

And I thought of the rock and oak, 
Beaten on by the storm, 

And the little, furry folk, 
Sheltered, patient and warm. 


“It rained in the night,” they said. 
And I thought of the human heart, 
And of love that lived and is dead, 
And of those that have met to part. 
I have thought of the vacant years, 
Of the watch and the useless light. 
Ah! Thou Who hast given tears, 
It has rained in the night! 

















“Isn't 


change the subject. ‘“Where’s Ruth?” 
“She’s awfully cut up over the news 
from town. She’s so—” 
The click of a latch interrupted Martha, 
and the younger sister entered the kitchen. 
An inch or two shorter than Martha, a 


ing in with the wasters.”” He sought to long talk withhim. The lapses of the past 


could not be helped now. 
And the future loomed big 
and bright. 

After dinner the old cattle- 
man drew Bruce out in the 
shade under the east gallery, 
where Street was presently 
enlightened as to the details 
of the search for help. 

“‘D’you reckon,” he asked, 
“that this Hyatt feller will 
play straight with you?” 

“T’m sure he will,” Bruce 
answered. “He may have 
some trouble getting hold of 
the cash.” 

Slowly the old Texan 
stuffed tobacco into his pipe 
and lighted it. When it was 
burning properly, he said: 

“Hyatt aint the only one 
that can raise money.” 

Bruce looked his inquiry. 
He knew that every acre of 
land owned by Jim Street 
was mortgaged; that the 
banks held notes secured by 
every head of stock and spear 
of alfalfa on the range. 

“Since you been away,” 
the old man resumed, “I’ve 
put through a second mort- 
gage and squeezed out of the 
banks an even twenty thou- 
sand dollars. You can have 
it any time you need. It’s to 
my credit at the Mesa 
National.” 

Bruce Perry bit his lip. 
Deeply touched, he proceeded 
to chide the cattleman for 
saddling his property with 
this extra burden. It scarcely 
seemed necessary under the 
circumstances. 

“Oh, pshaw!” Street said 
in deprecation, “it’s all right. 


‘I figgered I’d cut enough 


alfalfa to meet the interest 
on the notes. And if the 
Four-C sharps take us in— 
let the hair go with the hide!” 
Perry made a rapid mental 
calculation. “With that 
twenty thousand,” he said 
after a few moments, “‘we 
can meet the October payroll. 
That'll give us a ninety-day 
reprieve instead of sixty.” 
The stockman pulled at his 
pipe, silent and contented in 


that he had done his level 


best for the Little Queen and the young 
man he hoped one day to call “son.” 

“T think,” Bruce mused aloud, “that I’d 
better wire Hyatt that we’re reasonably 
safe till the end of October. He didn’t tell 


He’s all right today.” 
Martha stooped to adjust a burner on 
the gasoline range. ‘“Was—was he—very 


bad?” she faltered. 





year younger, Ruth Street possessed the 
same glossy brown hair and violet eyes. 
But there the resemblance ceased, for she 





me how he was going to raise the money 

to help us. Maybe it would be to his 

advantage if he had a little more time.” 
(Continued on page 81) 
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The Navajos are the most numerous and the most virile of the surviving American Indians 


The Fate of the Navajos 


What Wl] O11 Money Do to the Greatest of Indian Tribes? 


HE Navajos have outgrown their 
reservation. Though it is the 
largest in the country, exceeding 
half a dozen European king- 
doms in area, it has grown too small 
for the tribe. Its nineteen thousand 
square miles—Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire put together have a smaller territory 
no longer will support the Navajos and 
lopis that share the reservation. Despite 
the inroads of the white man’s contagious 
diseases without his means of combating 
them, the Navajos are increasing. There 
are now round 36,000 Navajos on the 
reservation, the largest surviving tribe 
on the largest reservation in the country. 
\nd the increase is continuing. 

What shall we do with the Navajos? 
[hey are “heathen;” though they have 
been in contact with white men, Span- 
iards, Mexicans, Americans, for cen- 
turies, they have preserved intact their 
religion, their ancient morality, their 
ocial forms and their appreciation of 
beauty. They have radically 
changed their methods of gaining 
a livelihood in the last fifty years, 
but their tribal, family and rich 
inner life remains unaltered, an 
island of aboriginal culture in the 
monotonous sea of machine civili- 
zation. 

What shall we do with them? 
| ry to make them over into imita- 
tion white men, as we have done 
with most of the other tribes? 
Or shall we make it easier for 


I 


them to remain Navajos, to retain 
the treasure of their traditions, 
the ethical values of their positive 
religion, until time and increasing 
contacts gradually bring about 
the inevitable readjustments? 
Whenever we have tried forcibly 


By John Collier 


Author of: The Pueblos’ Land Problem, etc. 


and speedily to make a white man out of 
an Indian, we have failed miserably. Cali- 
fornia supplies the classic example of 
speedy ‘“Americanization,” ,of “making 
the Indian stand on his own feet,” of 
doing away with reservations, of “merging 
the red man with the white population.” 
In California the Indians were forced 
to compete with the white man at his own 
game with practically no help from the 
Government. Their land was taken 
from them and they were compelled to 
“stand on their own feet.” Well, they 
didn’t. ‘They just died by the thousand 
until out of 100,0c0 in 1850 only 15,000 
are left today. 

The vigor and virility of the Navajos, 
their ability to adapt themselves to 
economic changes, their unspoiled heri- 





A typical hogan, or Navajo brush house 





tage of tradition, custom and social 

organization challenge the Bureau of 

Indian Affairs to take this island of 

aboriginal life, protect it, guard it and 

through its development demonstrate 
that America has, after all, learned to 
cherish and appreciate the surviving 
examples of its native culture. 

The opportunity is there. But the 
Indian Bureau must act now. The 
psychological moment has arrived. 

On the Navajo reservation oil has been 
found. A tribal fund of not less than 
$100,000 from bonuses and royalties is 
assured, and there is prospective assurance 
of much larger sums. ‘Thus a means for 
capitalizing the Navajo industry 1s pro- 
vided—though it must be understood 
that immediate needs are greater than 
can be supplied from any likely revenue 
of oil. 

In determining how these oil earnings 
shall be distributed, Congress will be 
compelled to reconsider Navajo policy 
and administration in their en- 
tirety. Last year the Pueblos 
forced the beginnings of a recon- 
sideration of the whole Indian 
question. In the present Con- 
gress, all Indians will have cause 
to be glad that oil was found on 
the Navajo land. 

It is probable that action will be 
had because the Administration 
itself has taken the lead in shaping 
the Navajo question toward a 
solution. A commissioner-general 
of the Navajos has been appointed 
—H. J. Hagerman, former gover- 
nor of territorial New Mexico and 
for many years a leader in tax 
reform. Mr. Hagerman has re- 
ceived apparently the steadfast 
support of Dr. Hubert Work, 








Navajo medicine men gathered for a “Medicine Sing.” 
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CARL MOON 
The huge reservation of the primitive tribe consists almost entirely of a 


waterless plateau, treeless and sun drenched, affording scant forage for the wandering herds of sheep, cattle and horses 


Secretary of the Interior. His main 
achievements to date have been three 
in number. First, he has gained the 
liking and trust of the Indians, the 
Government employes, the traders and 
apparently all others who are close to the 
Navajosituation. Second, he has worked 
out an honest, courageous and business- 
like handling of the oil leasing. ‘Third, he 
has brought to the verge of practical 
accomplishment a plan, advantageous to 
the Navajos and the white cattlemen 
alike, which has hung fire for a decade 
past, for the readjustment of Navajo 
boundaries in New Mexico. This is only 
a beginning. He has studied the Navajo 
problem broadly and in practical detail, 
and he bids fair to provide that leadership 
and initiative which during years past 
have not been provided by those at the 
top of the Indian Bureau or permitted to 
those at the bottom. 

I had finished for the time being my 
study of the Navajos, and had recorded 
my conclusions, before meeting Mr. 
Hagerman or discussing any ques- 
tion with him by letter. Therefore 
I must not be understood as quot- 
ing Mr. Hagerman or as forecast- 
ing his policies on the basis of 
inside information. But regarding 
this hard-working, frank, amused, 
unofficious and __ transparently 
honest official, I] venture to say 
this much: that any observations 
here reported, if accurate and 
salient, are pretty sure to be an 
old story to him, and any sugges- 
tions of future action, if essential 
and practicable, are likely in due 
time to be revealed in his program. 
Certainly I did not have the 
satisfaction of giving to Mr. 
Hagerman a single new fact or 
idea. 

The reader must get a feeling 
of the Navajo reservation—that 
desolate and gorgeous plateau near 
the skies on whicha million sheep 
and goats and three hundred 
thousand horses wander with the 
wandering tribe. The hundred- 
mile spaces bloom like everlasting 
gardens—waterless gardens, for 
one travels twenty and forty miles 
between drinking places. It is a 
desert of mountain, mesa and 


cahon—a waterless Garden of Eden whose 
forms and blooms are unchanging stone. 

The Grand Cafion appeared somber 
and dim after the desert colors of the 
Navajo country. The tourist life there 
appeared self-centered and useless after 
the hard, fierce, gay life of these horse- 
men, these Indians who dwell in no towns, 
who by choice inhabit huts of brush 
which may be built in the desert and left 

vacant in a week, and who practise the art 
of living in the age of magic—whose 
everyday customary practises are haunted 
with ancestral and mystic meaning. 

How they belie the conventional 
notion that “primitive” man is callous 
in feeling and impracticable in action. 
For these Navajos—the great bulk of 
them, who have not been dragged or 
decoyed away from their tribal relations— 
live in fantasy and in emotional abun- 
dance; and.holding fast to that art of 
living, yet they are hard workers and 
exceptionally keen traders, and, as their 
history. has proved, hospitable toward 





came sesam 
Tho-hatch-chy, one of the oldest medicine men 
of the tribe 


the greatest changes in the practical 
sphere. 

When Spain came into the Southwest it 
found the Pueblos living practically as 
they live today. Pueblo culture and 
civic practise took on much from the 
White Man, and changed under it. Spain 
found the Navajos living not at all as 
they live today, but moving about in 
bands like the similar Apaches. From 
Spain the Navajos got the cow, the horse 
and the sheep, and practical Navajo life 
was revolutionized. Later came_ the 
wheeled vehicle, and in places all about 
the Navajo country, farming was begun. 
Cottage industry arose on a grand scale, 
as witness the Navajo blankets which 
sell for upward of half a million dollars a 
year. But through all these revolution- 
ary economic adjustments the Navajo 
kept his religious, esthetic and mora! 
system intact. It is intact now. 

What is it worth, this cultural system 
of the Navajos? It is worth what 
religious consolation is worth to the 
devout Christian. It is worth 
what moral stability is worth, in- 
cluding watchfulness over the 
child and reverence for the aged. 
It may have a value in physical 
hygiene which we do-.not under- 
stand as yet. The Navajos have 
been infected by all of our civilized 
diseases and the tribe’s condition 
of life favors a rapid spread of 
infections. The Navajos’ dietary 
isa very meager one. ‘The medical 
help they receive can be disre- 
garded. Yet they rapidly increase 
in numbers. How far is their 
cultural system, with its highly 
developed technique of psycho- 
therapy to be thanked for the 
increase of population under un- 
favorable conditions? 

The above facts are important 
because they show in what way 
the future of the Navajo is indeed 
a great adventure. Here in our 
midst is a civilization incalculably 
different from our own, a hardy 
plant which already has flourished 
across great material changes. 
That civilization produces joy, 
beauty, kindliness and hardihood. 
It is not an obstacle to improve- 
ment; there is no need of crushing 
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jt in order that the Navajo child may take 
from us what good things we have. At 
the same time the Navajo problem of 
over-population and of undeveloped re- 
sources 1s acute—its solution can not wait 
another ten years. The Indian adminis- 
trator who can find a way to solve that 
problem while avoiding a destructive 
attack against the Navajo culture will 
erform an epoch-making service in 
a affairs and will contribute to the 
art of governing primitive and dependent 
peoples the world over. 

Let us consider the material, practical 
situation of the Navajo. Since about 
1868 he has lived peaceably on land ances- 
trally his own which has been restored to 
him through a treaty and a series of 
executive orders. Also he occupies 2000 
allotments of 160 acres in New Mexico to 
the east of the reservation line. The 
Hopi reservation, in the middle of the 
Navajo, with about 2,472,000 acres or 
3840 square miles, is occupied by 20co 
Pueblo Hopis and thrice as many Nava- 
jos. Every Navajo man, woman and 
child has 300 acres, or nearly half a 
square mile, toroamon. Yet the reserva- 
tion is over-populated. This fact 1s 
universally asserted. A reader accus- 
tomed to the life of irrigated lands or of 
the Corn Belt may wonder. 

We first approached the Navajo reser- 
vation from Flagstaff, Arizona. Passing 
under a booming thunderstorm, beyond 
the great yellow-pine forests near the 
San Francisco mountains, we entered a 
prairie with grass knee-high. Mile after 
mile, we traversed this prairie. It had 
feed in abundance, yet it contained not a 
sheep, not a cow, not a horse! Why? 
Because the nearest water was so far 
away that stock could not reach the rich 
pasture. 

Statistically it is incomprehensible how 
the Navajo reservation maintains the 
herds which are known to be there. In 
its 1922 report, the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners states: “At the accepted mini- 
mum of required acreage for grazing, a 
steer or horse must have 40 acres at 
least, and a sheep or goat 8 acres.” But 
this estimate presumes that drinking 
water is accessible to the grazing animal. 
Thousands of square miles of the Navajo 
reservation have no drinking water. By 
the above estimate of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, the 300,000-odd_semi- 
wild horses and burros on the Navajo 
reservation would alone consume _ the 
entire range. The eleven hundred thou- 
sand sheep and goats would consume the 
entire feed, not allowing anything for the 
horses. The statistical impossibility is, 
however, in the direction of the facts. 
The Navajos’ wisest friend, and the most 
careful student of the  reservation’s 
practical problems, Father Anselm Weber, 
wrote in 1914 when there was talk of 
“throwing the reservation open to settle- 
ment” on the ground that the Navajos 
were not utilizing the range: 

“The Navajo range is stocked almost 
twice as heavily as the rest of Arizona, 
and considerably more than one-third 
heavier than Arizona and New Mexico 
combined. In Coconino county there are 
3200 acres to every person living outside 
the cities, Flagstaff and Williams, and 
only 1200 acres to every person living 
on the reservation.” Father Weber con- 
tinued with an array of facts and authori- 
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ties which was conclusive; even in 1914 
the Navajo reservation was acutely over- 
populated. Theodore Roosevelt leaped 
into the fray and the ardor of Congress 
for “opening” the reservation waned. 

But what was to be done? Six kinds 
of endeavor obviously were entailed; 
they were then, as they are now, the 
Navajo program on its economic side. 

First: Increase in the number of wells 
for stock. 

Second: Improvement in breeds of 
stock, especially of sheep. 

“hird: Increase of farming area through 
storage and conservation of spring flow. 

Fourth: Agricultural education, organi- 
zation and leadership, designed to insure 
the upkeep of wells, to insure the keeping 
of benefits resultant from breeding, and 
to encourage and aid the Navajos in 
developing farming. 

Fifth: Reduction in the number of 
horses, with improvement of the breed. 

Sixth: Management of the blanket and 
jewelry industry of the Navajos with a 
view to conserving and even improving 
the arts and to expanding and stabilizing 
the market. 

Between 1914 and the present day, the 
Indian Bureau has worked rather faith- 
fully at the first, second and third of these 
needs. Altogether some $1,100,000 has 
been spent on wells and irrigation. In 1913, 
Professor Gregory of the United States 
Geological Survey completed for the 
Indian Bureau a survey of water possi- 


bilities on the Navajo reservation—a 
publication, by the way, as readable as 
any that has been issued on Indian 
questions. Experience has borne out his 
hopeful predictions and the irrigation 
service of the Indian Bureau has done its 
work well. One might estimate that the 
$1,100,000 of expenditure has increased 
the effective area of the reservation as 
much as the addition of a million acres 
would have done. 

But in the other three essential matters, 
the Indian Bureau has done little, and 
that little has been done unconsecutively 
and unmethodically. Obviously 300,000 
deteriorated horses and wild burros are a 
luxury, not a necessity, for 36,000 Nava- 
jos, but the attempts to reduce their 
number have been ineffective. 

Through the consideration of agricul- 
tural education and development of the 
craft industries, one is brought face to face 
with the whole chaos of palsied adminis- 
tration and of educational method prevail- 
ing in the Navajo and in most of the other 
reservations. The trouble is not primarily 
with the Indian Bureau personnel in the 
field. Many members of this personnel 
could not today be duplicated for half 
again the salaries they receive. Their 
life has been spent in the service; they 
have rarely the idea of leaving it; they 
are generally interested in their tasks; 
they have common sense and, often. 
curiosity and warm sympathy toward the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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He had meant them to scatter toward the hills, but they lingered, many of them, uncertainly 








OLD HORSES 


HE man, gaunt and tall and 


sitting unnaturally upright, 
drove westward into the 
sunset. 


The vehicle in which he rode was 
an extraordinary one—an antique from 

1 decade when motorists wore goggles 
a long white coats: it was an immense 
high-seated steam automobile that hissed 
like a dragon as it rumbled over the un- 
even country road. Inexplicably it looked 
unreal—like a sibilant ghost-car driven 
by a wraith. 

The time, the aspect, the “feel” of the 
outdoors singularly fitted such a notion. 
There was functioning at this hour a 
phenomenon peculiar to eastern Oregon. 
It comes at sunset on the days of “the 
year when winter is hovering; at a time 
when the upper air is charged with fine 
flakes of snow which as they fall melt 

“Oregon mist”—fleecy drifting rain, 
too diffuse to obscure entirely the horizon- 
tal rays of the setting sun. 


By Donald Carr 


Iustrated by S. M. Long 


Then it is a subtly different earth, a 
land of strange dark haze. Optical 
angles are fuzzy. The roads are spiritual- 
ized and undependable; they may turn 
and twist toward hell. Fences are 
staggering, houses are at doubtful dis- 
tances and inhabited by witches, and a 
field of corn is an army of goblins, 
waiting. At certain intervals on the 
horizon a tall barn or a silo appears as a 
monster too large for the world. It is a 
beautiful and desolate hour. 

Whether the man 
affected by this phenomenon was not 
apparent. He drove steadily on. 

A winter partridge whirred suddenly 
up in front of the car and disappeared 
beyond the bushes. Some snail night 


animal ahead turned back a pair of 


in the car was, 


spectrally luminous eyes—it too van- 
ished. Far to the left of the road a 
bank of fog leisurely encroached. 
As the last rays of the sun failed, 
almost instantly, without twilight 
darkness fell. 

For a time the man unfalteringly nursed 
along his thundering hissing old car. 
Suddenly then the wind blew higher and 
colder and he felt an added dankness in 
the air—the wet suave fingers of the fog 
against his cheek. At the same time it 
must have come to him that he was oft 
the road he wanted. He had passed the 
junction, had taken the cafion road and 
was on his way into the heart of the hills. 

clump of willows loomed; a moment 
later the foliage sprayed overhead. 

At once the man brought the car groan- 
ing and wheezing to a stop and sat for a 
moment, 
sullenness. He looked like a runaway 
convict harassed beyond all appearance of 
belligerence or fright, about to give 


his jaw locked seemingly in 7 
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himself up stoically. However, he was not 
a runaway convict. 

Over his head the willow branches 
moaned in the wind like a sad wild music. 
In front of the car, the oil-fed headlights 
spread a space under the trees with a 
mild frail illumination through which the 
fog sent little foraying breaths, palpable 
as blown cigar smoke. The brisk essence 
of snow in the air had been supplanted 
temporarily by a damp intense cold. 
Winter had come with the fog. 

At the instant, had some supernal sur- 
geon poured a ray into the emotional 
brain fiber of this man sitting in the old 
steam automobile, he would have seen 
2 certain tough little kernel in the man’s 
mind melt and fade and go out, like a 
tiny ghost on the wind. 

The man stepped out of the car, gazing 
off without intelligence through the fast 
thickening darkness and mist. He stood 
for a few moments by the running board. 
His mind was suddenly steely and serene. 

Like one exulting in abrupt brutal 
power over an antagonist, he stood up, 
tall and threatening, a curious sardonic 
expression, almost a sneer, changing the 
cast of his gaunt face. 

At length. very deliberately he thrust 
his hand into the pocket inside the door 
and drew out a long revolver. _He 


fingered and closed his hands cautiously 


on this and then walked with it into the 
lighted space in front of the car. 
He raised:the revolver to his temple. 


WE may believe that thoughts, if they 
come to a suicide, come in a swirl— 
a cloud of intense rarified mental matter. 


that sweeps toward—upon—and by, like. 


a cyclone without a-center. 

As he stood in the'little precarious light 
under the’ willow trees, Jeffery Sorrel 
saw in an instant plainly, as if blazed oft 
a screen, the faces of a woman and a girl 
gazing at’ him—and yet not gazing; 
rather aware, indifferently yet good- 
humoredly, of his presence. Chubby, 
prosaic, radiant with health and start- 
lingly alike, even to this quality of 
oblique awareness, Jeff Sorrel saw-before 
him the faces of his wife Susan, and his 
stepdaughter Ann,- 

They brought a 
love but of:some unnameable uneasiness. 
His mind, possessed of a singular lightning 
muscularity,Jeapt beyond the vision of 
these familiar faces and ran back—back— 

There visited. him first ‘a memory. of his 
time, long ago, in the city, in Portland: 
days of fulfillment of the wistful aspiration 
that his pioneer mother had given him, 
that his pioneer father would have frowned 
sturdily upon if he could have foreseen 
it as he sank his two deep sweet wells 
on the virgin Oregon soil he had staked 
in the argonaut days. 

Following this thought of success and 
happiness and overwhelming it, there re- 
turned the identical terror of that time— 
the sick panic of a man abruptly wrested 
of property and health, facing poverty, 
city stranded; and there was the retreat 
to the old Harney county farm. 

The women’s faces flashed again. He 
had married Susan, a young widow of 
stout farmer stock, who had by her first 
marriage a daughter, Ann. 

Here a little point of resentment, tem- 
pered with that same uneasiness, stung 
his mind. These women in a real sense 


pang to: him—not of , 
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had not been his family. They had 
merely lived in the same house with him 
Easy-going, ample-hipped boisterous bod- 
ies they were, inclined to crude humor 
and prankishness which the exuberance 
of their rich blood demanded. The 

could not be sympathetically sorrowful; 
they could not even be dignified. 

Jet Sorrel did not analyze them thus. 
As he stood in this fatal attitude, the 
basic entirety of his life with them was 
suggested merely in headlong pictures and 
sounds: the squawk of the phonograph as 
they played jazz records on the porch on 
summer evenings; their laughter that 
could be heard across the fields; the sight 
of them jostling each other and chattering 
busily as they washed the dishes and put 
the house in order. Inseparable and self- 
sufficient, mother and daughter had never 
resented his taciturn disapproval: the 
had taken this, as everything else, wit 
~- indifference and good humor. 

hey had kept him well cared for 
hysically, but they were not his women. 
He had nothing in common with them. 
He had not liked their lack of melancholy, 
and had frowned on their animal spirits 
in the face of his own tragic depression. 

A dreary interlude in his thought con- 
tinuity stood for the long years that 
followed his marriage. There was the 
time he was forty—fiye years. aga— 


grown a silent, bitter man—when he ‘had ~ 
realized himself too old and tired to’ 


attempt the second attack on the city 
that he had planned. Alfthis merged 
with the thought of the«hard hopeless 
work for which he felt himself so unfitted. 
The darkish soil on his farm had in the 
first place been wrongly planted: t@: wheat 
—this he had known well enough. The 
grain it grew was small and of murky 
complexion, fit only for. stock feeding, 
bringing little money. He had thought 
at one time of having the soil assayed 
by experts; but that was long long ago. 

From forty. on-he no longer gave a 
damn. ay 

These were the years of festering despair 
that now found a harsh climax in the 
feel of the thing against his temple.’* 

One idea—only—and a grotésquely 
petty one, brought with it a twinge of 
regretful -relinquishment. It.'was_ the 
thought of his steam automobile. What 
would happen to it? 

The recollection returned of the time 
he had brought it obstinately with him 
back to the farm, the one splendid relic 
of the days before the crash, a symbol of 
the city and of past glory. In his mind 
it stood for all once-brilliant things that 
the years threatened with disaster and 
decay. A too-large portion of his 
earnings from his grain had been spent 
keeping it in running order. 

Then came a fierce thought; it tightened 
his hand on the weapon. How his wife’s 
relatives at Burns had laughed at his car! 

He had hated his wife’s relatives: big 
burly folk, successful farmers, owning 
many Fords and tractors and two big 
touring cars. Susan and Ann had been 
in the habit of staying every winter with 
them at their immense homestead; and 
as he had brought them there the first 
of January, year after year, these Burns 
folks had never once failed to wax hilar- 
ious over the sight of his ancient steam 
automobile. 

The swirl swept on to a close; only were 
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left the thoughts of the immediate past, of 
today—flooding by in a tiny moribund 
cascade. 

The Thing had been decided upon 
before. It had needed only a touch, a 
final provocation to fix the time. This 
had come today when he had arrived at 
Burns. A thin hope had teased him on 
the way: maybe this time they wouldn’t 
mock him. This thought had loomed 
hugely in his brooding thoughts. 

But they had mocked. They had 
gathered jibingly about, called him 
“skipper” and likened his car to various 
nautical craft—jests made rather effective 
by the fact that when the car had stopped 
this time it had made an extraordinary 
internal whistling noise, like a hoarse 
steamboat whistle. Then it was that Jeff 
Sorrel had exploded, in a dreadful and 
disgraceful way. He had called them 
violent names. He had made a scene. 
And during the rest of his short stay he 
had been made to feel as uncouth as only 
genial people can make a gloomy inartic- 
ulate man feel. 

His wife and daughter had neglected to 
kiss him. good-by. He had driven off 
when nobody was noticing. 

This was all. The thought-swirl was 
gone. Again his mind was clear and cool. 
There was just one thing to do, and that 
needed no. mental agitation. 


A VAGUE noise for the moment saved 
him; his. hand dropped in spite of 
himself. .. He dismissed the noise as the 
soughing of the willow boughs above him 
and_raised the revolver again. 

As he-did so, his eyes were attracted to 
the pallor in the~blackness ahead of him 
which marked the frost-covered side of a 
hill, and. in front of the pallor he saw 
suddenly intrude a gaunt shape, flanked 
by -anothe#: gaunt: shape, and another— 
many of them—advancing, blotting out 
the sketch of starry brush beyond the 
trees and s€eming to bear on their shoul- 
ders the verydarkness of the night itself. 

To Jeff Sorrel it was as if the chill fog 
had suddenly rushed in “to possess his 
blood. His hand faltered and fell and 
the revolver dropped to the ground. 


‘Arr icy eruption seemed. to take place 


from his heart to his throgé. 

‘The shapes peering out of the darkness 
were hear, Sidling, whinnying. Suddenly 
otie of them was upon him. A bony 
piece of hide brushed his leg, and he 
felt'a high gaunt neck bridle down against 
his shoulder. 

Jeff’s eyes blazed and he pushed the 
creature roughly off. His hands closed 
on his own throat in a gesture of relieved 
strangulation. 

It was nothing but a horse—a skinny 
shivering old horse! 

Several more of them crowded shyly 
after their leader. Jeff saw their meek, 
long faces grouped as in a council round 
the glow of the headlights. They were 
domestic horses, of long use obviously, 
unsuspicious of man—all of them old and 
in the initial stages of starvation. 

Now and then their necks bent down 
and they cropped without satisfaction 
at the harsh frost-powdered stubble and 
at naked brush that scratched their 
foreheads. When they looked up it was 
to stare at the man facing them, and they 
seemed impressed with a sense of his 

(Continued on page 81) 
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LALLA 


COPYRIGHT BY CARL MOON 
A Patriarch of the Navajos 


Though the desert tribe has been in contact with the whites for three centuries, it has preserved intact 
its traditions, its religion and its mystic rituals. Despite the white man's diseases. the virile 
Navajos have increased to such an extent that immediate and wise action to 
increase the productivity of their huge waterless reservation is*imperative 
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Gas torches hissed their way through the steel plates of the old cruiser, cutting out great sections. Everywhere there was 
bustle and action—the organized action of “‘scrapping a war vessel.” 






The Shiperackers 


IM faced the terminal superin- 
tendent incredulous, and, per- 
haps, a little angry. 
“You mean I’ve got to move 
my boat away from this channel and 
wharf I’ve leased from you?” 


“Why =~ 

ss Mr. Meredith, we under- 
stand that Mr. Lawrie, the marine in- 
spector, considers her unsafe, unsea- 
worthy, liable to turn over and sink 
almost anytime. And we can not take a 
chance on having her sink in this dredged 
channel here; it would cost more than 
she’s worth to raise her and clear the way 
to the wharf.” 

“But the insurance I’ m carrying on her 
would take care of that.” 

“That’s just the point, Mr. Meredith. 
It wouldn’t. You have no insurance, 
unless your contract reads differently 
from any I ever saw. You’ ve deliberately 
put this hulk you’re wrecking into an un- 
seaworthy condition, and no insurance in 
the world holds under those circum- 
stances.” 

Tim, pioneering in the anything but 

gentle art of breaking up discarded war- 
craft for junk, looked across the wharf 
from his little cubbyhole of an office at 
the remnant of the Saratoga, his first ven- 
ture, now a mere shell of her former proud 
self, and admitted that perhaps, in a 
purely technical sense, the cutting away 
of her sides and bulkheads had been car- 
tried beyond the point where seaworthi- 
ness ended. 

“Technical fiddlesticks!” snapped the 
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terminal man, with the testiness of an 
irascible old gentleman who had the 
upper hand and lacked a great deal of 
patience with these smart youngsters, 
anyway. “Technical slush-and-scuppers! 
Why don’t you put that hulk in drydock 
to finish your wrecking?” 

“It would cost too much to put the 
Saratoga in drydock,” Tim protested. 
“Te’ll take a month to finish cutting her 
up, and there’s no dock round the sound 
that will take her for less than ten cents 
aton. That’s three hundred dollars a day 
—and a month of that would take all the 
profit out of the job and more beside.” 

“T don’t care what you do with her,” 
retorted the other. “Tow her out to sea 
and let her sink, if you want to. Haul her 
out on the mudflats. Put wheels under 
her and drag her up on dry land. But get 
her away from our dredged channel 
immediately, now, today, or we'll remove 
her as a menace to navigation and fight 
you in the courts about it afterward, if 
you want to fight.” 

The door of the little office, built of odds 
and ends salvaged from the ship herself, 
slammed shut, with an angry old man out- 
side and a sorely puzzled young one inside. 

“Sweet soul, isn’t he?” inquired Molly 
Merritt, who, in the triple capacity of 
Tim’s office staff, trusted associate and 
fiancee, knew almost as much about Tim’s 
affairs as Tim himself, and who naturally 
had overheard every word of the ulti- 


matum. 





“Yes, isn’t he,’ Tim agreed. “I 
think I’ll call up Lawrie and see what 
he thinks. He’s been friendly.” 

But the call to the marine inspector 
only confirmed Tim’s apprehension that 

his insurance was, indeed, a thing of the 
past and provided a suggestion that there 
was heavy weather in sight. “Forecaster 
says we'll have a blow tonight,” said the 
insurance man. “There’ll be some pretty 
sizable waves up in your end of the 
sound, any of ’em big enough to turn 
that crazy old hulk of yours keel over 
scuppers, if she had any scuppers left. 
Beside, there’ll be a high tide, which’ll 
one things worse. Better run, Mere- 
it ” 

“Oh, she’s not so cranky as you think,” 
Tim replied, disgusted. 

“But she’s plenty cranky enough,” the 
insurance man shot back. “So cranky I’ll 
take no chances on her. She was bad 
enough before you stripped those tail- 
shafts out of her, but now—she’s a wreck, 
Tim, a long, thin, wobbly, skinny wreck. 
There’s no stiffness in her and her buoy- 
ancy factors are all out of balance. She’s 
hogging right now. - Her bow and stern 
are down a foot, and whatever that 
crabby old goat over at the terminal says, 
my advice to you is to get under cover and 
do it quick. But I’m afraid you’re in for 
some trouble.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” said Tim. 
“Wind and weather are your business. 
But engineering is mine and r mM going to 
engineer this thing somehow.” 

“That’s the stuff!” applauded Lawrie. 
“T like to see a man fight when things go 
wrong.’ 

“And thereupon,” said Molly, as Tim 
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hung up, “the question arises, what’s to 
be done?” 

“Not ‘what’,” said Tim, “‘but ‘how’ and 
‘where.’ You know—I know—Lawrie 
knows, that the thing to be done is to 
get the Saratoga out of the water, else 
very shortly she’ll be in the water ‘a full 
five fathoms down’ and the concern of 
Tim & Co., incorporated, will be a total 
loss from a financial standpoint. 
‘Out of the water,’ in this instance 
means on to the land, and the 
chief points at issue are ‘how?’ 
and ‘on to whose land?’ I think 
I shall take myself a stroll up the 
coral strand and invite my soul 
the whilst I consider the matter.” 

“Silly,” chided Molly. “You 
act just as if there was nothing 
at stake.” 

“And while I’m gone,” Tim 
continued, ignoring her comment, 
“you might call up the Kelly 
company and ask them to send 
over their big tugboat—the one 
with the fire pump; I’ve a hunch 
we are going to find use for some- 
thing of that sort.” 

“You have an Molly 

af- 


asked. 

“Two or three of them,” 
firmed Tim. ‘Are you attempt- 
ing to insinuate that I never had 
one before?” 

“Go along with you,” she 
laughed, and he forthwith fol- 
lowed instructions. 

Outside Tim stopped, as he 
often did, to consider the enter- 
prise he had rescued from that 
sure failure toward which it had 
been progressing under the direc- 
tion of one Ezra, head of the 
local coalition of junk dealers 
known as “the Forty Thieves.” 
It was penny-pinching tactics 
that had prevented Ezra from 
reaping a generous profit; it was 
Tim’s broad vision, his ability to 
see big things in a big way, that 
had brought one almost within 
his grasp. Now he proposed to 
apply that vision to making his 
profit secure and establishing a 






idea?” 
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Over it all hung the 
good government red-lead paint, long 
since hardened on the plates and frames 
of the old ship, being scorched by the 
searing torches. 

And Tim was proud of it; proud with 
the pride of accomplishment because he 
was succeeding where another had failed; 
proud with the pride of an employer 
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peculiar odor of 


financial position which would 
permit him to carry out certain 


The girl slipped 
a foot into the 
hook and waved 








plans involving Molly and himself. 

But if thoughtfulness made Tim 
silent, things on the ship and on 
the wharf beside it were anything 
but that. Gas torches hissed 
their way through the steel plates 
of the old cruiser, cutting out great sec- 
tions at which a locomotive crane tore 
until they came free, and then deposited 
them on flat cars. There were cries from 
the foreman, directing operations, and 
shrill whistles from the riggers who super- 
intended the crane’s liftings and lower- 
ings. Up from inside the hulk came 
muffled blows of sledges on chisels where- 
with the “brass gang” was removing miles 
and miles of brass and copper piping, the 
Saratoga’s arterial system. Everywhere 
there was bustle and action, but it was 
the organized, systematic bustle and 
action of a well-disciplined circus lot; the 
helter-skelter tactics of Ezra’s day were 
gone, just as was the foot-thick welter of 
wood-scraps, rust, metal trash and odds- 
and-ends that had littered wharf and decks 
when Ezra was “scrapping a war vessel.” 


a “hoist away 


signal 





from whose enterprise men were deriving 
bread and some butter; proud most of all 
because he was young enough to love a 
show, and this fine one was all his own. 
His pride made him all the more deter- 
mined to succeed. He set off briskly for 
the spot he had had in mind when he 
asked Molly to telephone for the tug. 

It was a gully perhaps a quarter of a 
mile away. The land in that region, 
hastily filled in during the war, was pro- 
tected at the terminal by a concrete sea 
wall, but at this farther point, beyond the 
dredged channel, plank bulkheads had 
been deemed sufficient. The rains soon 
ate channels behind these, washing the 
sandy soil out through cracks and crev- 
ices and even under the boarding so that 
now at several places the planks and tim- 
bers hung crazily. At Tim’s chosen spot 
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the bulkhead had been washed away com- 
pletely and a gully perhaps fifty feet wide 
led almost straight back from the sound 
for five or six hundred feet. One of the 
railroad tracks leading into the terminal 
ran beside it. 

“*Haul her up on wheels,’” ‘Tim 
quoted, scornfully, as he surveyed the 
situation. ‘Huh. heels won’t be 

necessary if the tide’s as high as 
Lawrie said it would be. 

Then he turned back to the 
wharf to order a whole new series § 
of dispositions for his workmen 
A switch engine, with a string of 
empty cars for loading by his 
crane, overtook him. Tim knew ff 
the crew and the engineer slowed 7 
up to give him a lift. 

“Got a new engine, haven’t © 
you?” he inquired, as he clamb- ° 
ered into the roomy cab. Tim 
believed in friendly words for 
everybody. 

“Yep,” said the engineer, 
“Dandy, too. Start near as many 
cars with her as you can with one 
o’ them freight hogs.” 

“That’s fine,” said Tim. 
me off at the office.” 

Presently, as Tim mapped the 
details of his plan for what prom- 
ised to be a decisive battle with 
the elements the torches ceased 
their hissing and their operators 
went scurrying on new affairs, 
the brass gang stopped its sledg- 7 
ing and went about other busi- 7 
nesses, and the craneman and/) 
rigger hustled away about an/) 
errand of their own, poking in) 
the scrap piles for heavy deck-|— 
beams and thin armor plate.) 
Later they hauled out and loaded 
on a motor truck, chartered by & 
telephone, some big sheaves, the #7 
ship’s towing cables and sundry | 
tackle. ‘ 


WO hours later, when 

tugboat nosed in beside thef 

wharf and made fast, Tim and anf 

active crew were putting the fin- 7 

ishing touches to an improvised F 

but seemingly powerful monitor? 
nozzle, such as 1s carried by fire-7 

boats but somewhat larger, which)” 

was mounted on a heavy armor|) 

plate base. It was a crude job, 

with all the rough edges left on, 

but the working parts would) 

move, the channels were smooth,| | 

the tip itself had come from a mining)” 
supply house uptown and Tim thought 
it would serve. 

“‘What’s the idea?” inquired the tug-© 
boat captain. ; 

“T’m going to scour out this gully untill 
I can warp the old hulk into it,” said Tim. 

“There’s plenty of water, or will be. She's 
only drawing seven feet.” 

“How you figurin’ to scour it?” de-§ 
manded the captain. 

“Run a line of hose ashore from that 
tug of yours, couple it into this nozzle 
here, and cut it out with water,” said Tim.® 

“Sounds like a dream to me,” said the}. 
captain. 

“It is a dream,” said Tim, “but it’s one 
they make come true every few minutes 
up in the gold camps.” 

“How you goin’ to warp her?” 


” 








“Let 
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“With tackle, four parts. 


does.’ 

“When you figurin’ to do it?” 

“At high tide.” 

“*Spose she 
through the sand?” 

“That’s why the four part tackle. And 
you might put on a little more steam.’ 

“What sort o’ tackle?’ 

“Her own towing cable for the main 
line; we clamp a light line on it for a 
snatchtackle; anchor the other end round 
that pile dolphin out there.” 

“Yuh can’t do it,” said the tugboat 
captain, and spat reflectively. “Least- 
ways, not before that there storm’’—he 
pointed down the sound—“gets ye in 
trouble.” 

‘How long do you figure I’ve got before 


59? 
Not 


hits 


that storm breaks? 
“Mebbe six hours, mebbe eight. 
more’n eight.” 
‘How’s it coming?” Tim asked. 
“Hard. ’N’en harder. She’ll be goin’ 
good an hour after she starts.” 
‘Then you figure it’s going to’ be at the 
pe: ak just ‘about high tide?” 
“Yes,” affirmed the mariner. “And it’ll 
be some tide, too, with that wind behind 
ies 
‘*Fine!”’ 


cried Tim. ‘‘Nowif your pump 


has got the stuff I’ve heard it has, and 

you'll stand by me, we'll get through as 
easy as shooting mackerel in a barrel.” 

“My pump’s got all you ever heard of 

” said the captain, touched 


and then some, 
























You supply 
the motive power, or, rather, your tug 
’ 


bottom—plows 


“I don't care what you do with her,” retorted the terminal superintendent. 
under her and drag her up on dry land. But get her away from here today or we'll remove her as a menace to navigation” 
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a little in his professional dignity, as Tim 
had intended he should be. 

“Well, tie up to the bulkhead at the 
mouth of this gully, then,” said Tim, 
“and start getting a line o’ hose ashore.” 

“A’ right,” said the captain, and pres- 
ently deckhands began carrying lengths 
of fat heavy duty fire hose ashore from the 
tug and coupling them up into a line. The 
work went forward smoothly, for the 
tug’s big pump had been installed and her 
men trained to handle hose that she might 
enjoy a rating as an auxiliary fireboat and 
a subsidy from the city. Like their skip- 
per, her men had a professional pride, and 
they resented the implied slur at their 
pump which the captain had not scrupled 
to pass on. Tim caught several exclama- 
tions as they worked, not all of which, 
however, had to do with his barbed words. 
Some concerned the monitor nozzle he 
had improvised. ‘This was bigger than 
anything he ever had seen outside the 
gold fields, where whole hillsides were 
sliced away in half an hour by a mere 
stream of water. But such a stream! 

The men hadn’t seen anything of the 
sort, and while they knew what a high 
pressure stream would do to even a solidly 
constructed building, they never had ex- 
perimented with one on a sandbank, as 
Tim proposed to do. They were frankly 
dubious up to the time the word was 
passed back that all was ready and the 
pump was started. 

Tim himself took the lever of his make- 
shift. The tug’s captain stood beside him, 
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anxious to see what would happen. There. 
was a rush of air from the nozzle, a few 
spitting sprays of water and then a solid 
mass of water that roared up into the air 
at bullet speed and arched down again a 
good four hundred feet away in a spatter- 
ing welter of uptorn sand. 

“Looks pretty good,” said the captai 

pretty g sz ptain, 
“but she don’t quite reach the end of the 
gully. 

“No,” agreed Tim, “but she’ll do better 
if you’ll speed up your pump.” 

“‘Pump’s working all right,” said the 
skipper, ‘“‘but she’s only sending out about 
half as much water as she could. Can’t 
you use another line?”’ 

“Can if you’ve got a coupling aboard 
that will let us put two into one,” said 
Tim. 

“You mean a Siamese? Sure thing. 
But will your trick here stand the pres- 
sure?” 

“‘Guesso,”’ said Tim. “I’ve got two tons 
weight on it now and I can put more on 
easy enough.” 

So the deckhands hurried ashore an- 
other length of the sturdy six inch hose 
and the pump was shut down while that 
was coupled into Tim’s monitor. 

Under the stress of this multiplied 
pressure the nozzle trembled despite the 
counterweights piled about it. The stream 
arched higher, went farther before it lost 
its bar-ltke solidity, and tore up a greater 
welter of sand and spray almost at the 
mouth of the gully. It reared and stut- 

tered and trembled. 


“Tow her out to sea and let her sink or put wheels 
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But at the point where it struck the 
ground, amid all the tumult of troubled 
waters flowing away, there was a soft hiss- 
ing sound that came from the tearing 
away of the soil. Under the impact the 
ase! seemed fairly to melt away. Tim 
drove the huge stream at the sides of the 
gully as far as it would reach until he had 
marked out most of the area he meant 
should be cut away. 

“Here,” he said, relinquishing the con- 
trol to one of his men, “keep working the 
sand down from the edges toward the 
bottom of the gully and, whenever you 
get a bunch down there, shoot it right out 
the end if you can. We may have to use 
handlines later on, but we'll see.” 

The tide was well up into the gully 
before Tim let his nozzleman quit dredg- 
ing at the sand. 

he torch men cut two holes through 
the Saratoga’s shell, up toward the bow, 
and the riggers ran a bridle through them 
for the cable for warping her ashore. The 
tug passed a line to the Saratoga’s stern 
and tied up at the wharf. There was 
nothing to do but wait for more water, so 
they boarded the tug in relays, demolished 
her food supply with alacrity and zest, and 
demoralized her cook with praise. 

It began to look as though Lawrie’s 
predictions about the wind and the sea 
would be fulfilled. The sky was wholly 
overcast now, and the wind was howling 
up out of the south- 
west, whipping the 
tops off the waves 
and piling up the 
water at the shore far 
faster than any nor- 
mal tide would bring 
itin. It still lacked 
an hour of high tide 
when Tim decided 
there was water 
enough in his beach- 
ing slip to justify an 
effort to haul the 
Saratoga ashore, a 
decision to which he 
was impelled by the 
knowledge that if he 
did not move the hulk 
soon he might be un- 
able to do so. 

The tug took a 
strain on the line to 
the hulk. The Sara- 
toga was moored with 
steel cables and to 
loosen these in the 
regular way it would 
have been necessary 
to slacken them. But 
that, Tim feared, 
would have meant a 
battering of the wharf 
by the hulk, which 
neither of them was 
fitted to withstand. 
So he had a couple of “burners” cut the 
mooring lines with the gas torches. 

The big hulk swung free, first the stern 
and then the bow. The tug hauled her 
out into the sound a little way and maneu- 
vered her into line with the mouth of the 
excavation in the shore line. With en- 
gines turning over at half speed so that 
they did not quite compensate for the rush 
of tide and the drive of wind, tug and tow 
drifted slowly landward. 
“Coming in like a ferry making her 
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slip,” said Tim to Molly, who had in- 
sisted on being present, as the hulk neared 
the resting place prepared for it. Forty 
or fifty feet out from the shore it seemed, 
though, that his words were unjustified. 
The Saratoga took a distinct trend to one 
side. But the tugboat captain, with a 
dexterous flirt of his craft, straightened 
out most of the dereliction and the ram 
bow only tore away a few tons of sand and 
a couple of planks, and sidled off in the 
other direction. 

“Let her come!”’ Tim shouted, motion- 
ing for him to drift closer to shore. The 
wind tore the words away but the gesture, 
at least, was interpreted. The tug’s 
engines stopped. The hulk nosed farther 
up the slip, hesitated, yawed this way and 
that, and rested her bow squarely in the 
middle. 

“Nice work!” Tim cried. 
stern straight!” 

The tugboatman, already overclose to 
the shore for comfort, was glad enough to 
re-start his engine and steam gently sea- 
ward to put a strain on the stern of the 
Saratoga and keep her from swaying side- 
wise in the slip. A handline was tossed 
ashore and the towing cable hauled in. 
Tim’s locomotive crane dragged it up 
toward the deadman and its sheave. It 
was run through, the snatch tackle 
clamped on and the tug, leaving the 
hulk’s stern to sway for a minute or two, 


“Keep her 
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There were three men in her cab, one of whom pointed a revolver at 


the two who belonged there 


was brought in as close to shore as her 
captain dared, which wasn’t very close, 
and the end of the cable passed up to him 
on a heaving line. 


EFORE they got through with the job 

the rain was coming down in sheets, 
whipped by the storm, and all hands were 
drenched, but if there had been no rain 
they would have been nearly as wet from 
perspiration as they were from the-down- 
pour. 
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“Take her away!” Tim yelled, as the 
cable was made fast aboard the tug, and 
turned his back to the storm to get the 
water out of his eyes and catch a couple 
of full breaths. olly, wrapped in an 
oilskin coat loaned by some tugboat sailor, 
smiled at him from the seat of the motor 
truck whence she had been watching the 
battle with the storm and the unruly hulk. 

“Nearly done now,’’she said, encourag- 
ingly. 

“Nearly,” Tim agreed, and turned to 
watch the tug again. That little craft 
was making heavy going of it. However, 
the same wind and current that were 
hampering her progress were carrying the 
ship farther ashore every minute. The 
tide continued to rise. The old hulk 
nosed up the slip, lifting a little with 
every wave. 

Presently she grounded, then lifted, 
dragged forward again, stopped, started, 
stopped again. Progress became slower 
and slower, but a good tug at the end of a 
four part tackle can exert a tremendous 
pull, and the hulk continued, inch by inch, 
toward her final resting place. She was 
plowing into the sand—not much, but 
enough to check the advance. 

Then there came a time when progress 
stopped and not all Tim’s shouting could 
make the boatman, now several hundred 
yards offshore, understand that he wanted 
more power applied to the lines. No 
man’s voice would 
have carried against 
the wind and the cap- 
tain either could not 
or would not translate 
Tim’s signals with a 
torch into increased 
tension on the cables. 
The hulk came solidly 
to rest, only lifting a 
little at the stern with 
each racing wave. 

“It’s stopped, 
Tim!” Molly scream- 
ed at him from her 
perch on the truck 
seat. 

“T know it,” said 
Tin, “and if we don’t 
get something solid 
underneath her stern, 
it’s going to break off 
when the tide goes 
down.” He restrained 
himself from making 
vocal his additional 
comment that in that 
event there’d be the 
devil to pay and no 
pitch on hand, either 
hot or cold. 

He whistled tune. 
lessly a minute, 
looked first at the tug 
and then at the hulk, 
resting so precarious- 
ly, and then started to ignite the red 
flare which it had been agreed would 
signal the tug to stop hauling and come 
in toward shore. 

“What are you going to do?” Molly 
,asked. 

“Take a new bite on the towline with 
the snatch tackle, chuck a few sticks of 
dynamite down in front of her to move the 
sand away, and try again,” said Tim. 
“The tide’s still rising.” 

‘Continued on page 76)- 
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Centuries of oppression have left the Mexican peon 


Mexico s 


Pedagogic 


Medicine 


Education, Not Recognition, is 
Beginning to Cure Our Neighbor 
of His Revolutionary Fits 


apathetic, resigned and ignorant 


E Americans have been so busy 
watching and helping to remake 
Europe that we have neglected, 
for the most part, to observe 
one of the most interesting national 
changes that ever took place in the New 
World. If, like men, nations must creep 
before they can walk and walk before 
they can run, Mexico in the last ten 
years has managed to crowd into its life 
all the stages for which many of the older 
nations have required at least a century. 
from the paternalistic dictatorship 
which reached its height in 1910 and 1911, 
through socialism, militarism, anarchy 
and back to a modified paternalism again, 
th: it is the record of the southern nation, 
a!l these forms having been tried by the 
various governments, twelve or thirteen 
in number, which have attempted to rule 
Mexico since Porfirio Diaz fled to Europe 
on a May morning twelve years ago. 
The experiments have been all the more 
interesting since Mexicc thouvh nom- 
nally a republic, is in reality a contedera- 
tion of states ruled rather absolutely by 
the federal authorities. The doctrine of 
state rights is almost invisible in Mexico; 
that the entire country with its 28 states, 
800,000 square miles of area and nearly 
16,000,0c0 inhabitants, should have pass- 
ed through ten years of revolution without 
the secession of a single state, marks an 
unusual condition among nations, and, I 
believe, a precedent among governments. 
As many explanations for the happen- 
ings of the last ten years in Mexico have 
been offered by Americans to other 
\mericans as there were Americans in 
Musial when the revolutions commenced 
there late in the summer of 1910, and 
there were at one time at least 60,000 of 
Uncle Sam’s sons and daughters in 
America’s Egypt. Men who rushed 
through Mexico as fast as trains could 
carry them have come back with full 
knowledge of the needs of that country 
and with answers to all its problems, 
when as a matter of fact the only — 
Mexico ever had is education, and i 
only problem that of time for the je 
tion to take hold. 


At no time within the period since 
Francisco Y. Madero, the Coahuila 
socialist, started the first revolution 
against Porfirio Diaz down to the present 
day have there been more than 150,cco 
men—federal soldiers, revolutionists and 
bandits—under arms in Mexico. Since 
the population of that country is rather 
more than 16,000,0c0, the armed forces 
never reached one per cent of the peace- 
able inhabitants. If at any time in that 
period the ninety-nine per cent who were 
not under arms had wished so to do, they 
could have risen with clubs and stones in 
their hands and driven every armed man 
in Mexico into the sea. They could 
have done what the peasants of France 
and the serfs of England did not so many 
centuries ago, but they did not do it. It 
was not because the average Mexican is 
not brave; I have seen scores of him walk 
out to be shot without so much as the 
tremor of an eyelash; I have seen battles 
n which as high as torty rer cert of the 
combatants on 
both sides fin- 
ished the fight 
as casualties; | 
have seen a regi- 
ment of rurales 
charge machine 
gun nests from 
which it was a 
physical impossi- 
bility for ten rer 
cent of their 
number to come 
back alive; and I 
have seen small 
Mexican boys, 
each with a dyna- 
mite bomb hid- 
den beneath his 
ragged shirt, walk 
carelessly in front 
of a row of rifles 
peering from 
portholes in a 
cuartel, throw 
their bombs and 
fall, literally 
blown to pieces 
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by Mauser fire. No, the Mexican 1s 
not a coward; he knows how to fight and 
to die. But he did not know enough to 
live and enforce his will on those who 
ruled him. The real cause of the long 
upheaval and unrest in Mexico has been 
the apathy of the Mexican, not the loudly 
hearalded machinations of American oil 
companies, nor yet the workings of Ger- 
man secret agents. 

Mexico as a country never has been 
conducted for the benefit of the Mexican. 
Spain, in the three centuries from 1520 to 
1810, attempted to drain the land for the 
crown of Castile; the native rulers who 
followed, priests, patriots, revolutionists, 

“emperors” and all the rest up to the 
establishment of the second republic in 
1876, sought the independence of the 
country as a nation without giving 
thought to the internal liberties of the 
people. Within that period Mexico stood 
upon her own feet as a free nation, but 
her people were ground beneath internal 


Porfirio Diaz never spent more than $4,000,000 on education: 
Obregon's government appropriated $24,500,000 


for schools in 1922 
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despotisms as bad 
as, if not worse than, 
that misrule which 
the Spanish viceroys 
laid on the land. 
With the setting up 
of the final republic 
came Porfirio Diaz, 
possibly the greatest 

man Latin-America 
has produced, cer- 
tainly the one who 
‘ag been most clear- 


held up to the 
Mey as the savior, 
organizer and bene- 
ficent ruler of his 
country. 

The writer had 
the pleasure—and it 
was a very real 


pleasure as well as a 
; most interesting ex- 
: perience—of inter- 
viewing Porfirio 

i te AN Diaz at least once 
: 2 * each week for sev- 
¢ ' ’ eral years, from the 
’ time of the height 
of his power in Mex- 
ico until the aged 
Oaxaca warrior waved his last farewell to 
Mexico from the deck of the Spanish 
steamer. “Ypiranga,” in the harbor of 
Vera Cruz, on a May afternoon in 1911. 
During his thirty-five years as president 
of Mexico, Diaz devoted himself to the 
development of the industries and the 
international commerce of that nation, 
and to its advancement politically among 
the nations, but he gave little or no atten- 
tion to the development of the individual 
Mexican or to the internal improvement 
of the Mexican people. Under the Diaz 
dictatorship, education for the people 
meant a few well built school-houses 
scattered at strategic points where they 
could be seen most easily from the win- 
dows of Pullman cars; the establishment 
of a national university in Mexico City 
which never functioned until less than 
five years ago; the setting up of military 
and naval training schools where gold- 


a 


a 


There are eighty-five different Indian dialects in Mexico. 
last an honest effort is being made to unite them all on the 


Now at 


common base of an education in the Spanish language 


braid outweighed tactics; and the erection 
of magnificent governmental buildings. 
Diaz’ successor, Madero, permitted 
himself to be drawn too far the other way. 
With opulent promises of lands, schools, 
tax exemptions and internal development 
with Mexican funds which he knew were 
not to be had in Mexico, Madero won his 
revolution and by his failure to meet 
these verbal promissory notes when they 
came due was he overthrown. Came 
Victoriano Huerta, the militarist, trying 
to bring to the New World a form of rule 
now very popular in Europe. Followed 
him the inexperienced, provincial, stub- 
born and rather stupid Coahuila justice 
of the peace, Venustiano Carranza—the 
“Mr. Venus” of the Mexican comic 
weeklies. His cry was “Mexico for the 
Mexicans;” his secret motto was “Mexico 
for the Carranzistas” and, had there not 
arisen in western Mexico a descendant of 
one of those venturing Irishmen who came 
to the New World with the Spanish vice- 
roys a century and a half ago, “Mr. Venus” 
today would be a more implacable dictator 
and a greater exploiter of his country 
than even the most bitter of his critics 
ever has accused Porfirio Diaz of being. 
With these bare outlines of historic 
conditions in mind the dull apathy of the 
Mexican becomes, if not reasonable, at 
least capable of explanation. Of the 
16,000,000 inhabitants of Mexico at 
least seventy-five per cent are the direct 
descendants of the subject tribes who 
were the slaves of the Nahua (Aztec) 
and the Maya empires, when these 
two great races ruled over all the land 
between the cliff dwellings of the Gila 
river on the north and the emerald mines 
of Colombia on the south. They are 
the sons and the grandsons of men and 
women who have been slaves for centuries. 
The Aztec and the Toltec and the 
Ottomie and the Maya passed with the 
entry of Spain, but their conquered tribes, 
their slaves, their serfs, survived to grow 
into the Mexican people of today. And 
they are good people. There is no more 
honest man, no better workman, no more 
open-hearted friend: than the real full- 
blooded Mexican Indian. He is as far 
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superior to the Spanish and American half- 


‘ breed who often has led him to destruc- 


tion, and who, not infrequently, has domi- 
nated the Indian’s own country, as the 
eagle is to the turkey buzzard. 

Because, then, the majority of the 
people of Mexico have been made to pay 
with their labor and their blood for things 
they never received; because, for more 
than three centuries, they have been 
governed without a voice in the govern- 
ment and without benefit from the govern- 
ment; and because they have had not one 
leader—from the murderous-minded Ben- 
ito Juarez down—who gave a thought to 
their interests, they have arrived at the 
universal opinion of the discouraged 
throughout the world: “What’s the use?” 
—“Que me importe?”—“What does it 
matter to me?” Like a layer of stone 
through which a seedling can not push its 


_ head, like the blanket of mud in the bec 


of a lake in which the swimmer sinks, 
this attitude of apathy covers all of 
Mexico, with the exception of a narrow 
strip along the American frontier where 
the attitude of both Americans and 
Mexicans is the same—‘‘Every man for 
himself, and the Devil take the hind- 


most!” 
Making the Most of Office 


This is one, possibly the strongest 
reason that Mexico has been slow in de- 
veloping; that her 16,000,000 _ people 
have not risen with pick- handles and 
shovels and put an end to the maraudings 
of one per cent of their number. But 
there is yet another handicap against 
which every government of Mexico must 
labor, if a government of the people ever 
arises there. There are in the southern 
republic eighty-five Indian tribes, speak- 
ing, according to the ethnological authori- 
ties of the National Museum of Mexico, 
eighty-three different dialects, so differ- 
ent, in fact, that they are considered 
separate languages, and so unlike that 
neighboring tribes frequently can not at 
all understand each other. This is as 
great a barrier as could be imagined to 
the promulgation of laws on the part of 
the government and to the understanding 
of those laws by the people. 

This great number of dialects, added to 
the fact that approximately eighty per 
cent of the people throughout Mexico can 
neither read nor write, further obstructs 
government for the benefit of the gov- 
erned. In each canton or county, and in 
each village, there is a triumvirate com- 
posed of the federal official in that dis- 
trict, the state representative and the 
parish priest. These three, being possessed 
of enough education to read and write, 
translate, for their own ends in most 
instances, the laws and orders and rules 
enacted by the national and state govern- 
ments. ‘The writer knows it to be a fact 
that in three adjoining cantons in one 
state, prior to 1917, three different tax 
schedules were maintained, the highest 
being more than 200 per cent above the 
lowest. Yet all three cantons paid pre- 
cisely the same tax rate to the state treas- 
ury. The difference went to the men who 
¢ould read and write. This does not mean 
that all the zefes politico, all the alcaldes 
or all the padres are dishonest or are. 
furthering their own financial futures, but 
since in the old days the position of either 
federal or state representative in a 
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district was very uncertain, the man who 
happened to have such a position grew 
into the habit of doing the best he could 
for himself while he was in office. Much 
of this has been changed by the new 
government which also has done a great 
deal to eliminate the influence of the 
church in politics. 

The causes of Mexico’s decade of 
troubles, which now happily seem to be 
approaching an end, have been illiteracy 
and lack of a common language among 
the indigenous inhabitants. The remedy 
for these disorders—both being mental 
illnesses which have translated themselves 
in the physical terms of revolution—lies 
in education. The present government 
appears to be the first to have seen the 
rather obvious facts of cause and cure, 
and Obregon seems to be the first of a 
dozen presidents, including and _ since 
Porfirio Diaz, to have tried to apply the 
equally apparent remedy. The recogni- 
tion of Mexico by the United States, 
while 1t means improved conditions of 
international trade and, possibly, a more 
stable place for Mexico in the circle of the 
nations, means little or nothing to the 
individual Mexican or to his future. It 
would appear that the three men who 
now govern Mexico—Alvaro Obregon, 
Alfredo de la Huerta and Plutarcho 
Elias-Calles, respectively president, sec- 
retary of finance and secretary of the 
ne laid the foundations of 

eir government in the improvement of 
a conditions within their country, 
rather than in the attempt to advance 
that country rapidly in the outside world. 
a lis is exactly what Mexico needs and 

hat she will need for the next twenty 
vena or until the generation of small 
boys and girls of today are the men and 
women of the republic. Had this path 
been followed by the Diaz government 
it would not have been overthrown by 
revolution; the intermediate govern- 
ments which succeeded Diaz between 
1911 and 1917 or 1918, were so caught in 
the maelstrom of internal revolution and 
external complications that they could do 
nothing, though there is a_ possibility 
that, had Victoriano Huerta been left 
to his own devices, he would have re- 
rier peace of a sort south of the Texas 
order. 


Applying Primary Education 


Mexico today is in the hands of a 
paternalistic, semi-republican form of 
government in which the central authority 
must for a time direct along all major 
lines the governments of the political 
subdivisions of the country. This is 
essential for two reasons: First, because, 
owing to the centuries of ignorance and 
its child, apathy, the men of Mexico 
have not had the opportunity to become 
trained along the lines of either economics 
or political economy; and, second, be- 
cause there has been such an infiltration 
if of Senay leaders whose only objec- 

ive 1s personal aggrandizement through- 
out the remoter districts of the country, 
that men who will give their efforts 
honestly to the business of government, 
r of representing the central govern- 
1ent, are not easy to find. With such 
men as could be obtained, however, the 
ederal government has been endeavoring 
to apply education—simple, primitive, 
primary education—to the country. This 
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the international sun. 


ignorance and causing the light to illumine the peon’s hut 


does not mean merely school education 
nor yet solely the teaching of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, though these 
figure in the system adopted. It has 
included the education, by and large, of 
the whole mass of the people in confidence 
in government, in methods of peace, in 
means of producing a livelihood, in im- 
provement of living conditions and in the 
elimination of fear. 

The army has been reduced from more 
than 100,000 men at the end of the last 
revolution, to barely 30,000; state police 
forces have been established to deal not 
with the personal enemies of the rulers, 
but with disturbers of the peace; the Yaqui 
Indians, whose name has been a synonym 
for terror throughout Latin-America for 
at least 25 years of the writer's memory, 
have been persuaded to abandon their 
raids and their mountain strongholds and 
undertake agriculture, with government 
teachers and government machinery; 
lands belonging to the government, and 
others purchased by the government, have 
been distributed to more than 10,0co men 
who wanted small farms, and they have 
been helped to establish themselves on 
these farms; the National Railways of 
Mexico have been rehabilitated and are 
now to go back to the private owners 
from whom they were taken; instructors 
familiar with the dialects of the various 
Indian races have been sent into the 
cantons to teach the people how to 
operate election machinery and to see 
that they have the free opportunity to 
operate it; the Australian system of secret 
balloting is to be introduced, superseding 
the method whereby the voter was com- 
pelled to sign his ballot and thereby place 
himself in the hands of whatever dem- 
agogue happened to be in power; and, 
last but not least, the government has 
put thousands of men at work building 
roads and working in industries which 
have been aided in their establishment by 
government funds. These are efforts to 
educate the adults of the country, while 
assisting them to live better by providing 
them with the opportunity to work for 
good wages. In other words, the govern- 
ment is attempting to avert revolution by 
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Diaz, builder of palaces and monuments, gave Mexico a place in 


Obregon is smashing the windows of 
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keeping every one 
so busy that he will 
have no time for the 
thought of rebellion. 

But it is to the 
coming generations 
that Mexico must 
look for the fullest 
development. It ap- 
pears that the day 
of the exploitation 
of the resources of 
that country by for- 
eign capital without 
adequate return, not 
to the officials of the 
government, but to 
the people of Mexico, 
. passed, if the 

laws adopted by the 
Mexican congress 
and the orders pro- 
mulgated by the 
department of the 
interior are enforced. 

The average stand- 
ard of living has im- 
proved in Mexico 
since the new meth- 
ods were put into 
effect; thousands of 
soldiers, revolutionists and bandits have 
gone back to work, and thousands of 
teachers have been recruited from the edu- 
cated men and women who never before 
thought of turning a hand to aid those 
less fortunate educationally. 

During 1922 the Mexican national gov- 
ernment expended 49,000,000 pesos, or 
$24,500,000, through the department of 
education, under direction of Dr. Jose 
Vasconcelos, minister of education. The 
largest educational budget ever before 
provided in Mexico was $4,000,000 
annually, under the Diaz government. In 
addition to this the state governments 
collectively have expended about $13,- 
000,000 more in their own educational 
departments, under the supervison of 
the national department of education. A 
minimum salary of three pesos a day has 
been established for teachers. This wage 
(Continued on page 58) 
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LOCKED 


CABIN 


By Charles Alexander 


Illustrated by R. F. James 


HEY stopped in the trail. Jode 

felt of his ear and looked ahead at 

his partner Pine, and Pine looked 

back at Jode. Something was 
wrong in the hills. The air held an omen. 
It came: the crack of a rifle behind him, 
the blow of a bullet beside him. Jode 
stood alone. Pine no longer loomed 


before him. But there came a voice— 
strangely subdued, a gasping and choking 
voice—and Jode’s startled eyes lowered to 
the heap on the ground. 

“Kill ’im for—me, an’ Mary. 


So-long, 
ol’—timer—” Pine’s lips did not quite 
close over his teeth—they had never 
quite closed, in life—but now those full 
lips were very still. 

Jode got up from Pine’s side, and looked 
hard up and down the trail. No one was 
in sight. Of course not. No one lived 
hereabouts, except Dan Tedeker, over the 
ridge ahead—where Mary had lived. 

Zip—hwing hwan-n-g: another bullet, 
striking a burned snag and ricocheting off 
with a dying whine. Jode ducked, and 
dragged Pine with him behind a fallen 
trunk as high as his head. He had three 
cartridges in the magazine of his gun. He 
crawled to the end of the snag, and there 
lay and watched the trail. Time stood 
still. The sunlight, over all the wilderness- 
littered hills, was eternal yellow, adver- 
tising that it would be forever yellow on 
those hills. Yet it changed, so cunningly 
that Jode’s slitted, watching eyes could 
not see the change, into ember-red; in the 
west a great fire seemed kindled, and in 
the east the false sunset burned red and 
glowed in rivalry. 

Night came, with moonlight and dark- 
ness; and in all the hours Jode lay motion- 
less, watching where the trail disappeared 
over the ridge, and listening for sounds 
from beyond the ridge. Up-mountain a 
stone rattled; he crept up, and about on 
hands and knees among the monster 
fallen trees, some charred black, some 
bleached white. His black hair, his 
hugely-checkered blouse shirt, his stagged 
yellow pants and dark boots matched 
the shadows on the twisted logs and 
patches of insolent salal about him. He 
was of the hills quite as much as they. 
With the lumbering care of a stealthy 
bear he set his paws among the little 
pieces of trees on the ground. And after 
a while of looking and listening he crept 


down again to Pine. The noisy silence 
of the night wore on. 

With the dawn he examined the trail. 
It bore no tracks. He got the inert body 
of Pine on his back and labored up the 
ridge, until Tedeker’s clearing came into 
view, and Mary—lay at his feet. He 
found the rusty shovel. Beside Mary, 
not too close, leaving room between, he 
buried Pine. 

When Jode passed on the trail above 
the gulch where Tedeker’s pitiful clearing 
hid, Dan Tedeker came out and shouted: 

“How are you, Jode?” 

Jode stopped and faced Tedeker below 
him, but he did not shout. After a few 
moments Dan picked up his axe and 
swung a blow at a stump; then he dropped 
the axe and dived inside his shanty and 
closed the door. Jode felt of his ear and 
passed on along the gulch-side. 

Out of sight of Dan, Jode slipped back 
among the damp salmonberries and lay 
and watched the shanty. After a bit 
Dan came out, rifle in hand. He slunk 
round the corner of his shanty and, like- 
wise, threw himself down, his gun before 
him. Jode lay squinting down at Dan, 
and puzzling; Dan lay squinting up the 
trail the way Jode had gone and about 
at the curtain of crowded salmonberry 
brush and dead cedars. 

At length, at noon, Dan ducked inside. 
He ducked out again with a small pack 
and his rifle. Down the out trail he 
scurried, over the ridge past Mary, along 
the trail where Pine had died, and out— 
out. 

Jode got up and stretched and frowned. 
Was Dan fleeing the hills? He must not 
dothat. Jode began to see that Dan must 
not be allowed to leave. But he did not 
believe Dan was leaving. He wished he 
had spoken to him back there, to disarm 
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him. Jode pushed deeper into the hills, 
toward his balsam camp. 

As he struck off the miles he thought 
of Mary. He had liked her as a little girl. 
She had been the little girl, the only little 
girl he had known, and all little girls a 
him. Living over beyond in the Valle 
the Shot-Pouch, knowing the bie er of 
dark, dank hillside forest trails and the 
world of simmering fern seas that lay on 
other hillsides, Jode remembered that 
meeting her suddenly had been as he 
imagined an earthquake would be. 

She had been, on that day of meeting, 
a little vision in a huckleberry patch, 
smoothly sculptured, very young. Jode’s 
dark eyes frankly saw the creases of her 
horsehide boots about her ankles, the 
fullness and tininess of her wrists, and 
there had been a certain wrinkling of her 
gingham waist across her small shoulders 
that was a revelation in poetry to the 
pop-eyed mountain boy. His insides (so 
it seemed to him) had gone tumbling and 
crashing about, so that he looked once at 
the ground to see if it were true that he 
was swaying on his feet. And, stepping 
toward her, he did sway and fall on his 
face, having tripped on a vine; so that 
Mary’s first viewof him showed her a 
wild-eyed and red-faced youth who was 
nine-tenths hands and feet and very pain- 
fully aware of it. 

And he had found it reasonable and 
profitable thereafter to trap over toward 
the cabin of Mary’s miserable grandad. 
The fur was better there, and in the spring 
the balsam business, too, was best in that 
direction. In season Jode was a spike- 
nard-hunter and shake-splitter, and in 
these seasons, too, his operations carried 
him toward Mary’s. Yet he had little 
more than seen her briefly, for Mary’s 
tasks were many. 
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He had not sensed that she was quite 
grown up in this last year. But her late 
grandad and the newcomer, Dan Tedeker, 
had sensed it. Jode had been out of the 
hills a short while. He had come back to 
tind her in Tedeker’s hands. 

Miserable, vicious Tedeker! He was a 
parasite in the hills. He hated work as if 
it were poison, such was the depth of his 
antipathy for honest toil. Young Mary— 
she was then fifteen—had grown a garden, 
and fed him. She had even killed their 
meat. This Jode knew, for he had met her 
hunting, and had gone to her clearing and 
placed his own deer on her curved shoul- 
ders, where the gingham wrinkled. 

Of a truth, Jode had met her oftener 
since her marriage than before, for she had 
been driven more afield to feed Tedeker 
than she had been to feed her failing 
grandad. And perhaps it was, too, that 
Jode’s business centered itself sven more 
over near Tedeker’s clearing, so that at 
length he and Pine came to camp there. 

And besides his voracious appetites, 
the beast Tedeker was cruel. Mary would 
not say, but—Jode knew, when he let the 
deer carcass gently down on her shoulders. 

Last week broken little Mary had 
racked her shoulders with harsh coughs 
for three days, and died. Dan had come 
mouthing and yapping to Jode’s camp; 
and he and Pine had buried her. Never 
. word had they said to Tedeker; never a 
word, until the mound was done and 
sweet cedar pickets fenced it in, and Jode 
stooped for his gun. Then he had said: 

“Dan, you killed her.” 


= first act on throwing off his 
pack at camp was to go to the shelf for 
fresh cartridges. He raised the lid of a 
tiny chest, and stared, holding the lid. 
His cartridges were gone. 


The Locked Cabin: 


He had liked her as a little girl. She 
had been the only little girl he had 
known, and all little girls to him 


He let the lid fall and laughed very 
shortly. Dan was out to get him. 
Frightened at the way Jode took the 
death of Mary, Dan was playing safety 
first. While he and Pine went out with 
balsam, Dan stole their cartridges. Dan 
had fired at him on the trail, hitting Pine 
instead. In the night Dan had sneaked 
home. 

Grimly Jode pulled his ear. Well, 
there were avengers. He could, of course, 
call the sheriff from the valley a hundred 
miles away. But could he prove who had 
killed Pine? The sheriff was not too 
deeply interested in things in the hills, for 
reasons of his own, traceable to a weak- 
ness he privily cherished to remain among 
the living. The trees could not testify. 
Besides, Jode had no intention of yielding 
up his prerogative. 

As the spruce-tips struck up their 
evening dirge, Jode sat out of the light of his 
little campfire and thought back through 
the years. Always his family had been 
avengers. An uninterrupted line of them 
reached back to medieval days. His 
mother had kept a little book telling of 
those old days and brave deeds. Jode had 
it now, in his locked cabin over in the 
Shot-Pouch. He had expected, in a way 
as sure as it was vague, to open that cabin 
again when he would not have to live in it 
alone. It was a cabin for a woman—his 
mother’s home, set like a sturdy little ship 
with a wave of rhododendrons foaming 
from its prow. Jode had locked it when 
she died. 

He remembered one old boy on the 
family tree hundreds of years ago. Like 
those that followed him, he had been 
totally incapable of standing by while 
wrongs were done to others. In his case, 
too, it had been a girl. Unfortunately 
for him, he missed the block and was 
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turned over to some crude 
early-day vivisectionists. Jode 
did not think the old boy had 
minded. None of the long line 
of impulsive heroes had minded. 
Many of them had paid. But 
many a brute who had wronged 
the good and the lovely had 
paid, with them. The ven- 
geance-fear had been fostered. 
Surely it had made the world 
better. 

Jode had seen the gray tomb 
at Salem, where he might ex- 
pect to pay. He knewhis broad 
chest could not stand those 
clammy corridors. But there 
was a place for him _ beside 
Mary, pushing up the rhodo- 
dendrons, where his friends the 
rangers would plant him with 
the old rusty shovel. He 
thought of Mary, and his face 
grew tender; of Dan, and he 
cursed, and finally, in a sort 
of way, grinned. 

He got up and walked among 
the spruces, a lean, black 
shadow. Yes, they had always 
been a line of avengers; Jode 
wondered if the Lord had not 
picked them for that purpose, 
because of that in them which 
inevitably struck back against 
the crimes of beastish men. 
Surely in their last hours the 
Lord had been with all of 
them. His mother had thought so. Jode 
set huge store by his mother’s opinion. 

He put out the fire. The weaselish face 
of Dan Tedeker attached itself to the top- 
most plume of a spruce against the velvet 
sky, and Jode rolled on his side and stared 
into the perfect blackness of the forest. 
Dan’s face was there, too. All night the 
spruce-tips grieved. ss 

Before dawn Jode was off. With his 
mixture of grim and tender thoughts for 
company, he climbed through the trailless 
hills. Down into the Valley of the Shot- 
Pouch he trudged slowly. He had 
thought to come back with some sweet 
creature, sweet as his mother—with 
Mary, in fact—beside him. But he was 
born of the line of avengers; picked by 
the Lord and, in a way, pals with Him. 
In this duty Jode found a grim joy. 

And instead of coming up those hewn 
log steps with a mate on his arm, he now 
mounted them alone. From the window- 
sill he took two half-lengths of cedar 
shakes, much-pitted with little pocks, 
laid them on the porch and stepped on 
them. In a way, they were both gone, 
and it didn’t matter. Yet, in a way, they 
weren’t gone at all— 

Shuffling on the shingles firmly stuck 
on the spikes of his boots, so that the 
calks should not rip up the maple floor, 
Jode’s movements in the house were like 
those of a rheumatic old man. And all 
he did was to move about, touching 
things. He read the family Book of 
Martyrs for an hour. Then he stepped 
on to the porch, carefully placed the 
shakes on the windowsill, and stepped out 
and up the trail. 

He was like a lean gaunt wolf hurrying 
through the forest. And dodging ahead 
of him he saw the face of Tedeker, sneer- 
ing, or of Mary, pallid. Almost running, 
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he came into the country of his balsam 
camp, and followed his line of buckets. 
He saw that they were running over with 
their precious fluid. And he saw, too, in 
the glass-like sap in them, the face of 
Tedeker. Tedeker should be home again 
by now. 

On the trail he met a ranger. 

“How are you, Jode?” 

“How are you, Wes?” 

“T see Dan’s married again.” 

In his reply Jode was as casual as the 
trees and the trail roaming through them, 
as cool as the dampness and noonday 
dusk of the forest. He said: 

“That so? Who?” ; 

“Big woman from outside. Dan just 
brought her home.” 

Jode felt his face 
tighten. “Too bad,” 
he said, and passed on. 

Out of sight of the 
ranger he stopped _ be- 
fore a young mountain 
ash that had been cut 
from the trail. It was 
green, tough as iron, 
and as thick as his arm. 

He stared atit. So Dan 
already had another 
woman to drive and 
work and beat to death. 
His hand, flat open, 
crept on the ash withe. 
Like steel his fingers 
suddenly closed round 
it. Against a great 
tree he struck it vio- 
lently. The blow jarred 
his body, stung his arm, 
and made a little dent 
in the green bark of the 
ash. And the club sang 
in the air as he struck 
again, and this time, 
too, he struck violently, 
so that the green club 
broke, its tough splin- 
ters sticking up like a 
package of toothpicks. 


HEN the moon 

set, Jode crept 
into the gulch and to 
Dan’s door. Gently 
from the bottom he 
pushed it open. He 
took four boxes of 
cartridges from the | 
mantel, and Dan’s rifle. | 
Outside, he flung away 7 
the boxes and emptied 
Dan’s gun of all but 
three shells. Then he returned it to its 
pegs. 

A snore-song came from the cabin, high 
and squeaky, like Dan’s veice. The new 
wife must be beside Dan there. Jode 
stared into the darkness of the room. He 
could see nothing except a faintly gleam- 
ing streak, where he had hung the rifle. 
He stole outside and climbed up from the 
gulch. 

An hour after dawn Jode swung 
into view on the trail above the gulch. 
Promptly a bullet thudded beside him. 
That meant that Dan could no longer bear 
the suspense of Jode’s impending ven- 
geance. It meant open war. Jode 
grinned. Each had three bullets. 

Two more wild shots came from below. 
Jode slid down the side of the gully 


Tere 


and headed straight for Tedeker’s shanty. 

Dan, pumping his gun frantically, raced 
for his door. It opened before he reached 
it, and he dodged within, to search his 
mantel for cartridges. Jode thought of 
the woman. He stepped across the stoop 
and through the gaping door. 

Cornered, Dan swung on Jode with his 
rifle-butt. Jode caught the rifle in his 
hand, and then let Dan have it. His own 
rifle, still loaded, he carried in his hand. 

“You thief!” bawled Dan. “Steal 
my ca’tridges. Come here an’ abuse 
me— 

“Shut up,” said Jode. “Didn’t come 
here to abuse you. Come here to kill you. 
Step outside.” 





VV “> 


Dan cowered away from him, and a red wave surged through Jode. Shifting his rifle to 


Dan drew back. “Jode, I never killed 
Mary,” he protested. ‘‘She—died.”’ 

“T know,” smiled Jode. “She died. So 
did Pine.” 

“T never done it,” wailed Dan. “I 
never done it, Jode.”’ 

“Done which?” 

“Killed Pine—”’ 

“Who said he was killed? He died, like 
I said.” 

“*Jode, I got a woman now, I gotta con- 
sider her. I can’t fight ye, Jfode.” 

“T aint asked you to fight. I’m goin’ to 
kill you.” 

He drove his fist into Dan’s face. 

“There’s one for Mary,” he said. ‘Now 
you come outside.” 

Dan cowered away from him, and a red 
wave surged through Jode. He remem- 
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bered Pine fallen in the trail, with the 
boyish lips that never had been quite 
closed in life, slightly open across his 
teeth. He remembered Mary, whose 
body he had carried from this cabin of 
Dan’s, and how the gingham wrinkled on 
her rounding shoulders. And he knew 
afresh, as the red wave surged through 
him, that he now was avenger for all 
these things. Shifting his rifle to his 
left hand, he stepped and reached for 
Dan. 

And abruptly a strange pair of hands 
were laid on his arm. It was the woman, 
Dan’s new woman; she came from the 
shadows of the cabin and stopped Jode 
with her hands. She did not seek to drag 


him away. She laid her hands lightly, 
compellingly on his arm. 

Jode had forgotten her. He released 
Dan and turned to her in surprise. 

He saw a wide forehead beneath thin 
dark hair, and hazel eyes with curious 
soft gray brows above them. She was of 
indeterminate age. From the brows her 
face narrowed down into a slender chin. 
She was tall, as tall as Jode, and angular, 
and poised. She was not like Mary. She 
was not like Jode’s mother. She was like 
no woman he had known. She suggested 
cool inward power, as though she might 
stoop and quell brawling men and become 
no part of the brawl herself. 

She spoke to Dan. Her voice was a 
further revelation. Jode thought, “A 
rich brown voice.” Then he was shocked 
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at his own term, brown voice, for an idle in- 
stant wondering where the word had come 
from. And she went on, in her rich brown 
voice, her black-lashed hazel eyes on Dan: 

“Give me that rifle, Daniel, and you’d 
better be at work, hadn’t you?” She 
turned on Jode, extending her other hand 
for his gun: ‘And you give me yours. 
Go on, Daniel. This man and I'll talk 
over this business.” 

Dan carefully reached the door. Trad- 
ing a level look with the woman, Jodé 
gave her his rifle. He let Dan pass out. 
“But if he mooches,” he told the woman, 
“if he sneaks away—” 

“He won’t. He’s workin’ today right 


in the front yard.” 





Working! Dan Tedeker? Jode stepped 
to the door. Dan, reluctantly, came from 
the brush with a long two-man crosscut 
aw. He started it on a two-hundred-foot 
edar snag that had lain in the gully 
or a century. Presently Dan had it 
tarted, six feet from the five-foot butt, 
ind there rose the song of the saw: zing- 

ing, Zing-zang. 

“Now what was your business with 
Janiel?” asked the quiet voice, and Jode 
turned to the woman. His plans were 
nterrupted, his justice delayed by her 

mazing actions. 

“Why,” said Jode simply, “I’m goin’ 
to kill him.” 

“Don’t do that,” she said, smiling a 
iittle. “Daniel’s hardly worth killing, is 
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But Jode answered seriously. His pur- 
pose was inevitable, and he would first 
show her that it was and then carry it 
out. ‘Maybe it’s too bad, but I gotta kill 
him. He killed Mary, an’ Pine. You saw 
him shootin’ at me. Why, he’ll be rollin’ 
a boulder on you, or something—” 

She laughed outright. “Oh, no, not 
Daniel, not on me. I know him too well. 
And Daniel knows me.” 

Jode felt that she was prying him away 
from his duty, coaxing and arguing and 
beguiling. There was sweat on his fore- 
head. He would not be coaxed and 
beguiled. By Mary under the rhododen- 
drons on the hill, by his dreams, the 
empty echoing cabin in Shot-Pouch, he 
would not be turned aside. 
Vaguely he wondered where 
this strange and powerful 
woman had come from, 
where Dan had got her—or 


she had got Dan. And then 

he was explaining to her: 
“I’m sorry, if you're 

gonna miss him. But you 


see, I’m a—a sort of special 
avenger. He’s my meat. 
The—the Lord—” 

She interrupted him, her 
voice still quiet and sure. 


“Well, that’s queer. The 
Lord says vengeance is 
His’n. How can you be a 


special avenger? You know, 
I set a heap by what the 
Book says.” 

Jode, alarmed, floun- 
dered. ‘Does it say that? 
I never heard that. Be- 
sides, how’s He gonna do 
it if some of us don’t—” 

She was back in the 
shadow where the bed was, 
and she came forth with a 
huge board-bound volume. 
Clumsily Jode held it while 
she turned the leaves. Then 
he read above her finger, 
spelling with his lips: 

Vengeance 15 mine, 
saith the Lord. 

It was a heavy blow. 
Still Jode protested. He 
said: “But how, Mrs—” 

“Tedeker, I suppose, but 
it was D’Armand.” 

Easing the book down 
suddenly, Jode stared at 
her. D’Armand! It was 
the name of a hill clan, a 
name known from Sixes 
River, in Southern Oregon, 
north along the coast mountains to Tilla- 
mook Head. It stood for grim and godly 
bearded men, for tales of stern justice that 
Jode had heard on many trails. Startled, 
he cried: 

“Gol hing! But how on earth—” 

“Oh, I knew Daniel, long ago. I knew 
why he mooched, why he’s hiding out up 
here on Yaquina River.” 

Jode’s amazement grew. A D’Armand 
woman. And now it was she whose voice 
shook, and in whose eyes a sudden flame 
burned. It was, she rushed on, because of 
what her brothers, her father, her uncles, 
would do to Tedeker that he had fled. 
They bided their time, but D’Armands 


never forgot. Then, a week ago, a ranger 


had drifted up Pistol River and dropped 
a word about Tedeker. 


That night the 
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clan had met, and one, she knew, would 

be sent north, on her account. But she, 

that night, had started north herself. 
“Oh, he deserves it,” she lashed out, 


her fingers writhing together. “I ought 
to let you—” 
“He’s yourn, you say,” Jode said, 


greatly puzzled, “but how can you want 
—him?”’ 

The question took her by storm. She 
moved to Jode, leaned into his arm, 
pressed her face to his, and in a moment 
was beating his breast with her hand. 

“How can I know?” she demanded, 
‘show can I know if it’s love or hate? But 
he’ll not mooch from me again!” She bent 
her head to his shoulder, and continued, 
more quietly. “‘You’re like my people. 
But Dan!” she spat the words like an 
oath. “‘He’ll work. Two cars of shakes, 
forty thousand cedar posts, a hundred 
shipknees this winter—I worked it out 
last night. Dan’ll work! And _ you'll 
not kill him, nor my people won’t. No 
one—” 

For Jode, everything went suddenly 
clear. ‘‘No one but you,” he whispered. 
She turned and moved back into the 
shadows. 


ODE stood in the door. He looked at 

Dan beside the log, where the song of 
the saw rose. Dan heaved and pulled the 
long saw furiously—zing-zang. The weasel 
mouth was pressed into a line of pain; the 
snake-eyes blinked coarse sawdust out of 
them. Sweat from Dan’s brows trickled 
into his eyes and spilled out down his 
face. 

Once he paused to feel of the blisters 
in his hand, and to pant. His red features 
seemed verging on explosion. In a 
moment he sprang back to the saw. 

And Jode grinned. No, Dan Tedeker 
would not run away, with a D’Armand 
woman beside him, and the D’Armand 
clan held off only by her. Love or hate, 
she had said, and who should say? Jode 
continued to grin. Dan, to whom toil was 
horrible torture, was in the hands of a 
D’Armand woman. And love or hate, it 
was D’Armand love or hate, and Dan 
must do her slightest bidding or die. 

Jode went slowly up the ridge and to 
Mary’s grave. He looked back at the 
Tedeker clearing, and thoughtfully pulled 
his ear. 

“Think of all the years an’ years, 
Mary,” he said. “‘Dan’s too mean to die. 
Think of all the years. I thought the 
Lord had picked me to avenge you, 
Mary. But He’s done neater ’n that. 
He’s picked that woman—an’ she’s 
handin’ Dan what Dan handed you, an’ 
worse. 

‘An’, Mary, I gotta hand it to the Lord. 
He’s some efficient when it comes to 
vengeance. He’s got me beat. I’d just 
a-killed Dan an’ ended it. But looka him 
down there, Mary, him that was too lazy 
to wipe his mouth, a-sweatin’ his heart’s 
blood out. I guess the Lord knew what 
He was talkin’ about when He said ven- 
geance was His’n.”’ 

Jode threw himself down. All day the 
zing-zang of Dan’s saw lulled him. At 
dusk he rose and struck into the hills. 
And he did not go alone. At his side, 
hand in-his hand, a sweet dim creature 
seemed to walk on the trailless way to the 
locked cabin in the Valley of the Shot- 
Pouch. 
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. SUPPOSE, Mrs. Davey,” I observed, 
“that you have been following that 
Forster divorce case in the papers, 
haven’t. you?” 

“T have not,”’ Mrs. Davey responded 
tartly. “But I am thinking of getting 
our state senator to introduce a bill 
making it a penitentiary offense for a 
newspaper réporter to walk into a private 
office uninvited.” 

“Oh, excuse me,” I said, taking one 
step toward the door of the office of the 
head of the big wholesale grocery house 
of Zombro and Davey. “Do you care to 
say anything about the probable effect 
of the Bulgarian troubles on the price of 
American staples?” 

“IT do not,” Mrs. Davey replied less 
vigorously. “By the time I’ve read my 
daily chapter in the Bible and the Whole- 
sale Grocers’ News Letter every night 
I’m through with literature. What Fors- 
ters are you talking about—Nick and his 
wife?” 

“Yes. They’re the people, you may 
remember, who said they were going to 
live according to the single standard of 
morals—each fellow for himself, and an 
open season all the year round for outside 
—— You must remem- 

er— 

“T do not,” Mrs. Davey interrupted. 
“The single standard, eh? Did you ever 
hunt deer, Adams?” 

“T’ve hunted them,” I said. “But I 
never killed one.” 

“Ever kill any hunters?” 

“Well,” I said, blushing, “I mistook a 
heifer for a buck one evening. The 
owner said it was a blooded heifer. It 
cost me sixty dollars.” 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Davey, leaning 
back in her old office chair and gazing 
up at a large photograph of the late 
Darius Davey, with whom she lived, as 
I have been told, for thirty happy years. 
“Just so. It’s the innocent bystander 
who gets most of the buckshot in a feud. 
The single standard—which means that 
two of our young moderns agree to have 
no standards at all—would be all right 
if it didn’t leave the killed and maimed 
lying all round the field of battle.” 

“You mean that one or the other of 
them soon gets the worst of it—” 

“IT do not,” said Mrs. Davey. “I’m 
not thinking of the two principals. I’ve 
got trouble enough myself to keep from 
swearing at my own help, and I don’t 


It began with Muriel merely 
interested in the nursery decoration, 
but inside of a week you'd have 
thought it was Muriel who was 
going to have that baby 


spend any great amount of leisure trying 
to reform the world. I don’t care a 
tinker’s dam about the man and wife who 
agree to use the marriage ceremony as a 
sort of point of departure. What I’m 
thinking about are the folks in the bleacher 
seats who get hit by the foul balls. Did 
I ever tell you about Muriel Fawcett and 
her musical husband? I thought not. 
That plate glass table top you are sitting 
on cost twenty-eight dollars. : 3 
Thank you! What was I starting to say?” 

“Muriel Fawcett was the girl who did 
the pen and inks in your advertising de- 
partment, wasn’t she? You were telling 
me—” 

Well, now—” 


“Oh, yes. 


MURIEL (Mrs. Davey began) was told 
that she had an artistic temperament 
from the time she was six years old and 
began to throw her bread-and-milk bowls 


at her mother in fits of rage. If they had 
left her alone and told her nothing, but had 
used a razor strop on her a time or two, 
Muriel would have grown up like any- 
body else and never caused any living 
soul a moment’s pain. As it was she 
bobbed her hair and rolled her stockings 
as soon as she read that it was being done 
in Syracuse, New York. They let her 
neglect spelling, arithmetic and the ten 
commandments in school because she 
could draw such cute copies of Gibson’s 
pictures, and before she was twenty she 
had a smock, a north-light skylight in the 
family barn, and was never in bed before 
two o'clock in the morning. 

Muriel could draw. That was her 
only drawback, you might say. (I apolo- 
gize for that one—it slipped out!) She 
came in here when she was about nineteen 
and she made our catalog look like it had 
been gotten out deliberately. But she 
wouldn’t touch a pen to drawing paper 
unless everything went to suit her. 
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often wanted to slap her, but it isn’t 
every day you can pick up a real artist 
who can draw cans of tomatoes so that 
they look like they were salable, and I 
restrained myself. 

Along about midnight one night she 
met a young musician named Fawcett, 
and at a quarter before one he got up and 
dusted off his knees and _ borrowed 
money enough from her to buy an en- 
gagement ring. They were married just 
as soon as they could be after they had 
aired their views on matrimony in the 
newspapers, and they went for the‘r 
honeymoon to a deserted shack up in the 
hills where people said there were ghosts 
walking, but where it was really rats, and 
the plumbing only rated about nine per 
cent efficient. It was in that enchanting 
abode of kisses and a smoky oil heater 
that Ronald Fawcett composed his tone- 
poem called Gastronomics, or something 
medical, and that the pair of them collab- 
orated on their agreement to play the 
game of marriage with the two of hearts 
wild. They borrowed the idea from an 
English authoress who was so homely 
that no man would marry her except for 
the publicity he could get out of it. The 
Nick Forsters and a lot of other people 
borrowed it from Muriel and her composer. 
There’s nothing new under the sun except 
the excuses jobbers offer for delivering 
wormy dried fruit! 

I was saying—oh, yes! Well, those 
two young idiots actually believed that 
they could make matrimony a pleasure 
by their method. Ronald was really in 
love with Muriel and Muriel was really 
in ,love with having Ronald love her; 
twins would have scrapped their treaty ° 
in a year and a certain amount of finan- 
cial difficulty would have made the Faw- 
cetts as normal and decent and law-abid- 
ing as a married vaudeville team. But 
they had no children (Article Nine), each 
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one of them kept his own studio (Article 
Fourteen, Section B) and worst of all, 
Ronald began to sell his music and was 
given the Little Symphony orchestra to 
conduct, and Muriel took on two or three 
other accounts besides ours and began 
to buy silk pajamas and look at enclosed 
cars. 

Ronald began to flirt within a month; 
\uriel toyed with the idea for a while and 
then, more for spite than anything, had 
an awful case on an army lieutenant. 
Krom: Il L gathered Ken:ld discover: d 
right there that what is fierce for the 

ose is fierce for the gander, and he 
came pretty close to ripping up their 
post-marriage agreement and going back 

the Methodist discipline regulations. 

e was somewhat handicapped, | imagine 
by an affair with a movie girl and an 
interest in an old steel man’s young wife; 
the upshot of it was that they both gave 

t newspaper interviews saying that 

veir plan was working out to perfection, 

id secretly hated each other with a 

ydiality and wholeheartedress that 
would have done credit to two red headed 
neighbors when one has a garden and the 

ther keeps chickens. 

Muriel followed the army officer with 

dancer at one of the beach jazz-palaces 
nd had her picture taken with him for 
he papers the evening of the Four 
Quarts artists’ ball. I think I lost track 
if one or two of her affairs, but the first 
thing I knew she had carried the singe 
standard into Zombro and Davey and 
Lincoln Crane, a boy in our woodenware 
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department, was taking my money for 
time he spent thinking up e>cuses to 
consult with the art department. 

I don’t know why it is that a woman of 
my age doesn’t know better than to like 
these foolish, gentle, agreeable, worthless 
young snipes that all women fall in love 
with. I brought Link Crane up.: From 
the first day | knew him he was freckled 
and insinuating and lovable; perhaps I 
haven’t told you how I married him off, 
five years ago or such a matter, to keep 
him out of the hands of a designing lady 
as old as I am and even homelier. I did 
just that. I gave his hand and heart to 
Juliet Spring, and for exactly four years 
they were as happy as two flies in a 
sugar bowl. Four years, a house on the 
installment plan, a little cheap car for 
Juliet, a baby and a half, and all their 
bills paid! 

I don’t accuse Muriel Fawcett of trying 
to break up a home. I did for a while, 
but we are all weak and erring vessels, 
born to make trouble as the sparks fly 
upward—especially we females—and I’d 
rather say that Muriel simply didn’t 
realize what she was doing. She did 
plenty, thovgh. I could see it without 
half trying. She had Lincoln Crane in a 
month so that ke was shipping churns to 
the downtowr retailers and the downtown 
retailers’ clothes baskets to the dairy 
centers of F urrboldt county; you couldn’t 
tell whether his monthly departmental 
reports were business papers or a ques- 
tiornaire frem the Literary Digest; and 


pretiy soon | discovered that he was 
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coming to work with his nails manicured. 
That was the last straw. I saw that J 
had to give up making a living for a few 
hours and attend to the single standard of 
morals as developed in the respectable 
wholesale house of Zombro and Lavey. 

A bassinet that I saw in the Boston was 
my excuse. It was completely equipped, 
from the double bow-krot of blue ribbon 
at the peak of the kocd to a rubber blanket 
in the sub-basement, so | bought it and 
tucked it under my arm and drove out to 
call on Juliet Crane. ‘She kept up a 
stiff front for about twenty minutes, 
what with this and that, and then she 
broke down and | got the story. It was 
entitled: ““The Other Woman, or Who 


Rocked the Boat?” 


RS. DAVEY paused to answer the 
telephone. For two minutes she was 
so affable to a railroad freight department 
head that he promised, in her behalf, as I 
gathered, to violate all the rules of his 
road, the regulations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and most of the 
laws, state and Federal, relating to prefer- 
ential shipping rates. 
Ihen she made a face into the trans- 
mitter and hung up. 


I AM one of the most accomplished 
liars, I claim, in the two Americas 
(Mrs. Davey went on, sententiously), and 
if I had taken up the stage as a profession 
instead of becoming a dealer in canned 
peas and Crystal Wax onions in bulk I 
would have made it easy for the committee 








Muriel followed the army officer with a dancer at one of the beach jazz~palaces and had her picture taken with him the 


evening of the Four Quarts artists’ ball 
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to pick an actress to put in the Hall of 
Fame. The first thing I found out was 
that Juliet had no idea who the woman 
was. That was a relief. It simplified the 
plot considerably. I let Juliet cry a 
little, then I began to talk about the 
question of plenty of green vegetables for 
young mothers and pretty soon she was 
telling me the nine reasons why she and 
Link wanted a girl. 

“Now, my dear,” I said, “I think a lot 
of you and Link and I want to have my 
share in this baby business. Where’s the 
nursery?” 

“We haven’t anything but a plain 
little room,” Juliet said; “but it gets all 
the morning sun and—” 

“Let’s see it,” I said, and we did. 

“Very nice,” I commented. “Here is 
where aes in. Will you let me furnish 
it?” 

She tried to “but” me but I wasn’t to 
be butted. 

“Tt would be lovely of you, Mrs. 
Davey,” Juliet said finally. ‘Of course, 
if you want to—” 

“T’m not out here trying to sell you a 
case of cooking oil,” I said, because I 
don’t like being thanked—it takes too 
long and is often moist. “The first thing 
we will do is to have an expert in such 
things come out and give us plans. And,” 
I said, “it is going to be a girl in our 
advertising department named Muriel 
Fawcett.” 

“Oh, yes,” Juliet said, “I’ve heard 
Lincoln speak of her.” 

“Uh-huh!” I said. And I would have 
bet the price of a spring hat that I could 
figure what he hadn’t spoken of about 
Muriel to his wife. “Uh-huh! Well, 
Muriel will lay out the whole thing, in- 
cluding a dado of children’s pictures, 
and hangings and all, and Zombro and 
Davey will foot the bill. But—” said I. 

“But what?” Juliet asked. She was 
perfectly pink with excitement, now that 
I had her past the stage of wondering if 
she ought to let me do what I proposed. 

“But I don’t want Muriel to know that 
you are Lincoln Crane’s wife,” I said. 
“Never mind my reasons, except that 
what I do is none of the business of the 
busybodies round our plant, and besides, 
I’ll have to send my artist friend, Mrs. 
Fawcett, out on company time. You 
just be Mrs. —er—Morrison, say, and 
let it go at that.” 

“But ll tell 
Juliet said. 

“You tell Lincoln that a nosey old lady 
from the First Congregational church, 
with more money than brains, has in- 
sisted on this project and that you 
couldn’t talk her out of it. You don’t 
know the artist’s name, or if you do it’s 
Miss Smith. Otherwise the deal is off!” 

We got that clear, finally. 

And I went back and gave Muriel 
Fawcett a commission to decorate and 
furnish a nursery for a friend of mine 
named Mrs. Morrison, third cottage from 
Pine street on Twentieth, and spare no 
expense. Muriel loved the idea. The 
more she thought of it the better she 
liked it. And every hour she had to 
stick her head in my door here and tell 
me of some brand-new idea she had 
for it. What with one thing and another 
I might almost as well have had a news- 
paper reporter here, for all the work I 
was able to get done. 


Lincoln, of course,” 


The Single Standard: Wilbur Hall 


RS. DAVEY rose to lower a window 

shade, remarking as she did so that 
when she was young boys had manners 
enough to notice when their elders were 
being totally blinded by the sun. I made 
what apologies I could and offered a 
cigarette. 

“No, thanks,” Mrs. Davey said. “The 
last time I tried one of yours our family 
doctor said I’d have to quit eating at 
these Greek restaurants.” 








O-Sane 


“The stars shine when all is gone save hope.” 
—Buddhist Liturgy. 


By Sidney Herschel Small 


The stars will shine 
In a little while . 


The stars will shine, 
The blossoms sway, 
In a little while . 


The stars will shine, 
The blossoms fall, 
The fruit be green, 

In a little while . 


The stars will shine, 
The fruit be green, 
The fruit be ripe, 
The fruit be gone, 
The tree be dead, 

In a little while . 


The stars will shine 
On seed new-sown, 
In a little while . 


The stars will shine! 




















She found one of her own in a crum- 
pled packet on the back of her desk, ac- 
cepted a light, and went on with her story. 


[F I had called Muriel Fawcett into my 
office (she said) and told her that she 
was a soulless little huzzy and cat, or 
if I had tried to appeal to her better 
nature, as the copy-books used to call 
it, and pictured for her the pitiful plight 
of the poor little abused wife, Juliet Crane, 
Muriel would have had a come-back 
taken straight out of Freud or Elinor 
Glyn. As it was she had no come-back 
because there was no come-on. I knew 
Juliet and I knew Muriel. So I let two 
and two make four. 

Inside of a week those two girls were 
so fond of each other that it was hard 
for me to keep Muriel from going there 
nights so that she wouldn’t miss anything. 
It began, of course, with Muriel merely 
interested in that nursery decoration, 
but, pshaw! I knew what baby dresses 
and confidential chats and measuring for 

*Peach-seed. 
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a small dresser and arguments about sun 
and air and food formulas will do to any 
married woman without children of her 
own! It wasn’t long until you’d have 
thought it was Muriel who was going to 
have that baby—and who was tickled 
to death over the prospect, too. 

I had the “daynoomong” carefully 
planned, because, in addition to being 
an actress by instinct I am also a play- 
wright, which you didn’t know, did you? 
Well, I had figured all the dramatic 
values, and I was going to be the stage 
manager and stand behind the scenes 
whist aii entered to find his wife and 
that artist, Miss Smith, cooing together 
over a linoleum pattern. It happened 
that Providence decided to set the stage. 
Juliet had a little fall one afternoon—and 
Muriel was with her when the baby came. 

They telephoned for Lincoln—some- 
body did—and he walked in. Muriel 
told me afterwards that she was expecting 
him to be a big dark man with a sort of 
Arrow collar look about him and perfect 
poise. When she saw Lincoln Crane she 
gasped and turned red and, for a little 
while, hadn’t a word to say. 

Link was knocked off his pins. That 
minute must have punished him for much 
more than he had ever done. Because 
Juliet was n’t rallying right and the two 
of them and a nurse or two and seven or 
ten doctors the crowd of us somehow had 
managed to rush in there, had a narrow 
squeak to pull her through at all. 

Muriel Faweett left the house at four 
o'clock in the morning, in a taxicab, with 
her composer, Ronald Fawcett. I wish 
I could have heard their get-together 
dialog. It covered a lot of ground. 
Coming on top of everything that had 
happened to Muriel that night it left her 
limp. But Ronald went in, just as he 
came home, after having been up all 
night waiting round the Crane place for 
news and for Muriel, and wrote the words 
and music of that song that’s made him 
rich and famous in the last year. What 
the deuce is the name of it? 


HAZARDED: “You mean the one 

that begins, ‘When summer roses 
flamed’—his ‘New Avowal’?” 

“That’s the one,’ Mrs. Davey said. 
She cleared her throat, sniffed, and wiped 
her eyes. “Of all the blubbering old 
fools!” she cried, sharply. “I must be 
coming down with hayfever again. 
Where’s my handkerchief? Drat the— 
oh, here it is! Well, now, if you’re sure 
there’s nothing more I can do for you—” 

I rose and backed away. 

“Did both the husbands reform?” I 
asked hastily. “It seems to me I remem- 
ber something about a couple of children 
at the Fawcett place. Am I right?” 

“You are, much to my surprise!’ Mrs. 
Davey said gruffy. “As for the hus- 
bands reforming—well, there was a con- 
siderable change in them, I'll say that 
for them. They aren’t either of them 

erfect, but if that wild young Nate 
Ponade or his silly little heiress of a wife 
want pointers on the single standard of 
mprals they could get them at Ronald 
Faweett’s studio or in our woodenware 
department, either one. If they come 
here tell them to ask for the manager 
of the department. Lincoln Crane has 
three children now and I had to give him 
a raise to meet the new budget!” 
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Teacher Versus Moth 


A Diyiscussion of the Responsibility for 
the Survival of Spoiled Children 


in American Homes 


OME months ago there appeared 
in these pages an article sharply 
criticizing certain mothers for the 
manner of bringing up their chil- 
dren. A teacher wrote the article. Accord- 
ng to her complaint, too many mothers 
conan on the assumption that “My 
child can do no wrong.” Her caustic 
comments were answered by Mrs. Edith 
Reid who accused teachers of suffering 
from a “superiority complex.” Now the 
teachers are rising en masse and indulging 
in straight talk concerning the difference 
between classroom and home discipline— 
and the reasons for this difference. 

Miss Adelaide Hey of Los Angeles has 
this to say: 

““A word as to ‘teacher’s’ management 
vs. ‘mother’s’ management—or the lack 
of it. The woman who has to deal with 
forty or more assorted youngsters five 
hours a day in the same room and accom- 
plish that which is set before her. from 
‘higher up,’ will have to ‘manage’ very 
differently from the woman who deals 
with three or four in her own home. 

“Of course, if teacher visits you in your 
home, she will not remark upon what she 





may see—good breeding forbids. But in 
her classroom she must remark on short- 
comings—if she doesn’t, somebody will 
remark to her. 

“Daughter may park her gum on the 
chair rounds at home, but if she parks it 
on her desk in school, the janitor will 
find it and the principal will hear of it and 
a visiting superintendent discover it and 
he will form an opinion of the teacher who 
allows such things. 

“Sonny and his friends may trail with 
wet rubbers over the parlor rug, but if 
they make tracks through a laboriously 
scrubbed school corridor, the janitor will 
wax voluble and it won’t be safe to tell him 
that the children provide him with a job. 
He belongs to a union and might make 
the retort discourteous. Whisper it low—I 
believe he is right. The teacher knows 
he is and that it is her duty to train the 
children not to add to the burden of labor 
of others. Your boy’s soiled hands may 
not appear important to you and there 
may be legitimate excuse for them—at 
home. In the schoolroom they lower the 
standard of appearance for the class, 
they soil community property which he 
handles and they are offensive to those 
who must associate with him. The 
teacher is responsible for those hands to 
any superior who may enter her room. 

“School isn’t home—it’s business and 
business must have order. When mothers 
have order in their homes, the children 
will show it in school, but even ‘good’ 
children forget once in a while and have to 
be corrected. If the mother will take 
that as a personal affront and go on the 
war path, the teacher must rise in self- 
defense. Think it over, ladies—put 
yourself in the teacher’s place.” 

Miss Zahrah E. Preble, of Zuni, New 
Mexico, blames the parent-teacher con- 
troversy on the over-crowded condition 
of the average school room. 

“Have any of you mothers ever tried to 
keep the undivided interest and attention 
of forty strange children for a period of 
forty-five minutes?’ she writes. “Try 
it once! No! This business of pitting 
Parents against Teachers is not a fair 
contest until that happy day will arrive 
when each teacher shall have not more 
than twelve children in a class. Then, 
and only then, can there be a fair division 
or codperation of influence from parents 
and teachers. Our educational system is 
merely a farce so long as children are 
herded into classes too large for any 
teacher to give individual attention to 
each child. I could have been a much bet- 
ter teacher, and given something worth 
while to those ten interested children out 
of each class, if I could have eliminated 
the other thirty. No teacher can teach 
and be policeman at the same time, with 
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any justice to the children or herself, how- 
ever competent she may be.” 

Edna Ruth Sparling has quit the 
teaching business, but she has vivid 
recollections of the days when she 
wrestled—in spirit—with forty restless 
youngsters, and she has especially vivid 
recollections of a certain kind of parent. 
She relates the following episode: 

“One amusing incident where a parent 
was disturbed by a superiority complex, 
comes to my mind. This father had 
taught his son to believe that should any 
teacher attempt to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment upon him, he (the father) 
would walk heavily on that teacher. The 
son quoted words to that effect upon the 
eve of a physical chastisement delivered 
by a young instructress. The latter 
advised the youth to take his and then 
bring on the father. The son did. The 
father came strutting and went stutter- 
ing. That teacher may have been 
afflicted with ‘Superiority Complex’—I 
do not know. However that may be, 
the parent was cured of his dose by the 
laying on of the proverbial Woman’s Own 
Weapon, which is said to be ‘sharper than 
a two-edged sword.’ 

“Only one out of every fifty extreme 
cases of misbehavior in children calls for 
physical punishment. But when a father 
and son possess a common hallucination, 
it makes the fiftieth case. 

“A parent who causes his child to 
imbibe the idea that father is backing 
for any conduct, should for the child’s 
sake be put in safe-keeping with a special 
attendant, on the grounds of criminal 
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insanity. If the father is not locked up 
the son probably some day will be.” 

Miss Sparling has a solution which 
would do away entirely with the parent- 
teacher controversy. Says she: 

“If I were remodeling society, I 
should completely eliminate the public 
school teachers! 

“In place of the existing regime there 
would be a law that every person should 
become a parent, and then that every 
parent should turn teacher. Under pres- 
ent conditions, the parent often teaches 
first, and then she becomes a parent. 
This is wrong. The mother has too 
great an opportunity to compare her own 
offspring with the dozens of little rascals 
she has taught; by the comparison, she 
realizes how truly wonderful her own are. 
Whereas if her own are the first she has 
ever taught, she can not but be struck by 
their remarkable stupidity. 

“Under my suggested plan we would 
have what will never otherwise come to 
pass—complete harmony and codpera- 
tion between teacher and parent. All 
teacher-parent arguments would be done 
away with; if Johnny insists upon having 
“nerves” and the growth of his personality 
goes too far, he can be severely punished 


Teacher Versus Mother 


without causing a family or community 
discussion. 

“Of course, under such a rule, parents 
would have practically no time for 
bridge parties, teas or dances. But they 
could use the money they had been 
spending for the school teachers’ Easter 
hats and theatre tickets, to pay the maid- 
of-all-work to put in extra time washing 
Johnny’s face and taking him round the 
park for an airing.” 

From Olympia, Washington, Mrs. Flora 
L. Myers offers comment and sensible 
advice. She writes: 

“My plan of overcoming the difficulty 
involves going back to the fact that as yet 
we women have not learned to talk can- 
didly to one another, separating person- 
ality from the issue. It is well known 
that men call their friends all sorts of 
names when they feel justified in doing so 
and then turn round and go to lunch 
together. We have not learned to do 
this. Let the teacher and the parent 
get together and talk plainly but without 
anger, then talk some more, always 
frankly. There is no reason why women 
should be personally mean to one another. 
If they will just hold their tempers in 
check and discuss the children objectively, 
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they will be able to meet on the common 
ground of mutual understanding. Chil- 
dren are children, and the mother should 
not consider it a personal reflection if the 
teacher occasionally complains about the 
conduct of her child. Nor should the 
teacher consider the task of the mother 
too lightly. The teacher has charge of 
the child only five hours a day, five days 
a week and eight months in the year; and 
the teacher’s responsibility ends when the 
child gets sick. Neither does the teacher 
have to worry about the cost of the 
children’s clothes and shoes. It’s no 
easy job to have charge of a brood of 
youngsters day and night the year 
round, worrying about them even during 
the few hours when they are in school. 
“But the teacher’s task is not a bed of 
roses. Imagine how you would like to 
teach, under supervision, a room full of 
your own children if they could be miracu- 
lously multiplied until their number 
reached forty. Just imagine ten of Bill 
who moves constantly, healthily but 
annoyingly, or ten of Sarah who tells on 
everybody, or five Carls that whine 
Wouldn’t it be dreadful? I am so glad 
that I am on the Mother’s side of the 
battle line. There are fewer casualties.” 








Is the Snake Dance a Fake? 


NY ONE—even a Government 
official—who calls the Moqui 
Indian snake dance a “fake” 
is either a liar ora fool; perhaps 

a composite of both. A fake isa wilful 
attempt to deceive. The Moquis make no 
attempt or pretense of anything to any- 
body. They do not advertise or charge 
admission—nor even desire the good 
opinion, or any other opinion, of their 
visitor. They makeno pretense of handling 
venomous snakes—they make no pretense 
of anything. The snake dance is as purely 
and as devoutly a religious ceremony as 
any pontifical high mass, or any commu- 
nion service in the Methodist church. Its 
spirituality, its significance and its tra- 
ditions have been known to scientists for 
many years and are an unalterable part of 
scientific record. The Moquis (or Hopis) 
use three kinds of snakes—that happening 
to be all the kinds there are in their 
habitat—bull snakes, king snakes and 
rattlesnakes. They prize and revere the 
rattler more than the others for the ob- 
vious reason that he has the Power of 
Death; but the humbler snakes figure 
also in the ceremonial. 

Any one who knows anything about 
rattlesnakes knows that they can not be 
rendered harmless except by killing them. 


By Charles F. Lummis 


Author of: The Awakening of a Nation, etc. 





Recently the daily press of the South- 
west has been printing and reprinting a 
long statement said to have emanated 
from the Government, to the effect that 
the snake dance of the Moqui—insult- 
ingly misnamed the Hopi—lIndians of the 
Arizona desert was a fake,* that these 
Indians fooled the white visitors by 
extracting the poison fangs of the rattle- 
snakes used in the dance. In order to 
settle the dispute about the character of 
the rattlers used by the Indians we asked 
Mr. Lummis, the greatest living author- 
ity on the Indians of the Southwest, to 
give our readers the benefit of his 
knowledge. —The.£ditors. 











For the snake dance, their fangs are not 
extracted; if they were, the snake has a 
whole series in reserve, and these could 
not be taken out without fatal results. 
It is very probable that any over-accumu- 


lation of venom is spilled during the 
handling and washing of the snakes 
for days in the Kiva; but the 
snakes are certainly not rendered 
innocuous. The Indians would be 
perfectly safe in offering to give up 
their most sacred ceremonial if these 
valiant know-all officials of the Indian 
Bureau would join in the last dance and 
handle his choice of the rattlesnakes. 
There would be no takers; for those 
who scoff at the religion of others are 
generally as much cowards as fools. 

The whole attempt of the Indian 
Bureau to stop the various dances of our 
Indian tribes—the ancient ancestral rit- 
uals and ceremonials, which are about all 
that our injustice has left these First 
Americans, is as ignorant and intolerant 
as the Salem hangings for witchcraft; or 
the Spanish Inquisition in its roastings 
and torturings. There certainly must be 
enough Americans of good horse sense and 
the spirit of fair play to laugh these de- 
partment orders out of court. In a 
country riddled with jazz and fox-trots, 
the various dances of the various Indian 
tribes are today the sanest, the most 
decent, the most ‘picturesque—and the 
only religious—forms of dancing left to 
America. 
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She sat holding the letter in her lap for a 
long time. Was she fit to decide their 
joint lives in this cavalier fashion? 


XVIII 

RACY’S mind continued to search 

for an outlet into the open world to 

the monotonous flat rhythm of the 

wheels that carried them to Med- 

ville, where they were to stop on the way to 

Wickham. Then it was temporarily dis- 

placed by a prick of curiosity in revisiting 

Medville for the first time in the three 

years since the crisis of her departure. 

Tracy scorned the reminiscent sentimen- 

tality that endows a place with virtues 

and beauties merely because one has 
chanced to be born in it. 

“Still and all,’’ she admitted to Oliver 
as the train slowed down for the station, 
“I can’t help being a bit excited. I 
can’t imagine that home’s changed a 
particle, but I do wonder what every one 
has grown up into in three years.” 

“They’ ve been your own critical years, 
I take it.’ 

“Mercy, yes. There wasn’t any real 
me at all then. I was just one big open- 
mouthed question-mark.”’ 

“T strongly doubt it,” Oliver countered 
with a grin. “I'll bet your family thought 
you were quite positive enough to be 

disconcerting—and maybe a bit more so.’ 

“T feel like the son in a folk-tale who 
went out to seek adventures. I’ve a 
whole invisible pack of them on my 
shoulder. I can see them, and maybe you 
can, but to the rest I’m just Tracy in a 
new suit and a hat with a green feather. 
You’ll be the one they want to see—a 
genuine, hand-tooled imported husband. 


HAZ 


Mother’s friends will all 
get together and decide 
that I’ve done very 
well—much better than 
they expected of me.” 

A foam of greetings 
seethed round them as 
they came down to the 
station platform. Mrs. 
Everson, bustling with 
the importance of wel- 
come, asking after 
checks and bags and the 


difficulties of getting 
proper sleep on the 


train, bright-faced with 
gusty, affectionate pride, 
hardly made room for 
the slower, more phlegmatic approach of 
George. Mr. Everson shook Oliver by the 
hand with the heavy cordiality covering 
embarrassment. It is not easy to know 
how to make a son out of a man on whom 
one has never laid eyes before. He turned 
to Tracy, noting with satisfaction how the 
vigorous spareness of her light figure was 
intensified by her smooth tailored suit of 
smoke-gray with touches of vivid green 
in collar and hat, and by the unaccus- 
tomed darkness of tan on her skin. Mr. 
Everson laid his broad hands on her shoul- 
ders and held her off from him with 
gloating delight in her young energy, her 
fitness, her unanalyzed air of readiness to 
run fleetly at an instant signal. 

“Well, daughter, you look like a million 
dollars. This Oliver of yours evidently 
takes good care of you.” 

“I’m not ‘taken care of —” Tracy 
began with clouding eyes, but her glance 
caught the satiric twinkle in Oliver's 
momentary signaling gaze, and the 
beginning of her sentence was lost in the 
general progress to the car. With that 
interchange of understanding, her aloof- 
ness melted in a permeating warmth of 
affection. She tucked her hand firmly 
into the crook of her father’s arm and let 
him assist her with laborious gallantry 
down the platform steps. It was loneli- 
ness that had made her fierce. She had 
wanted to compel these people to compre- 
hend her or else to rend herself from them. 
But now there was no need to argue with 
them nor try to warp them out of their 
own ponderous assurance. So long as her 
sparks could fly to Oliver unquenched, 
she could open her heart to all this un- 
considered, blank-eyed affection, that 
asked only acceptance, not understanding. 
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The Story of a Girl Who Looked Life 
in the Eye 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


Iustrated by Henry Luhrs 


The one member of the family whom 
she could love with her mind as well 
as her natural willingness was not, as she 
had hoped, waiting for them in the car. 

“Is Uncle Elbert ill?” she asked with a 
sharp note of anxiety in her voice as they 
turned out of the station drive. 

“‘He’s been laid up with malaria again— 
hit him pretty hard this time,” her father 
answered with that faint trace of con- 
tempt in his sympathy which robust 
people often accord to the habitually ill. 

“‘He’s still in bed,” Mrs. Everson inter- 
polated, “but he wants to see you the 
first thing when you get to the house.” 

An insistent hooting from the horn of a 
passing car made further speech impos- 
sible. As it drew up alongside, a plump, 
well-groomed blond young woman at the 
wheel waved a glov ed hand and signaled 
for the Everson’s touring car to follow to 
the curb. Mary Elizabeth, grown from a 
childhood chum to a stranger, emerged 
from the closed sedan, leaving a seat 
crowded with bundles, and came up to 
Tracy with outstretched hand. 

“For goodness’ sake, Tracy Everson, 
you haven’t grown up a bit.” 

Again Tracy flashed a glance at Oliver 
before she returned the greeting. She 
surveyed the figure, spreading into imper- 
fectly restrained plumpness, the pretty 
face merging from girlish simplicity to 
mature vacuity. 

“Well, you’re growing quite matronly, 
Mary Elizabeth,” she smilingly sum- 
marized her unspoken impressions. 

“Yes, isn’t it awful? I ought to reduce, 
but I do love my tummy so. And John 
says he’d rather have me fat than always 
hungry and peevish.” 

Odd how the name touched only the 
surface of Tracy’s indifference! There 
was curiosity, but no sting, in the thought 
of this marriage of John to Mary Eliza- 
beth. And yet, if she had had her way, 
she would be standing by the modish 
little sedan, being introduced to Oliver— 
at the absurdity in which her fancies were 
being entangled, she brought her atten- 
tion skipping back to the conversation. 

“Only three days?” Mary Elizabeth 
was saying. “Oh, Mr. Garnett, you’re not 
at all generous with Tracy, when she’s 
been away for three years.” Mary 
Elizabeth could not help preening a little 
when she spoke to any man of her own 
social stratum. She ran up a flag in 
unconscious salute to all masculinity. 
“You both simply must have lunch 
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with John and me at the country club 
tomorrow. Mrs. Everson, surely you'll 
spare them just that little time, when 
i and | were always best friends. 
And you used to go about with John quite 
a lot too, didn’t you, dear? Mr. Garnett, 
we'll have to watch out, when these old 
flames meet.” Mary Elizabeth raised an 
arch forefinger, and in a flurry of appoint- 
ments and final sallies the two machines 
moved on. 

The encounter with Mary Elizabeth 
pricked Tracy’s curiosity to pierce the 
strangeness separating her from these 
once intimate friends. But it was only 
when she sat on the foot of Uncle Elbert’s 
bed with her feet tucked up beside her 
that she felt the authentic resurgence of 
memories and emotions connoting home. 
The face before her was more yellow and 
lined than ever, but the sardonic twang of 
Uncle Elbert’s speech was not dulled. 

“So you’ve been off discovering Amer- 
ass eae felt a little flutter of glee in 
recognizing that he was not referring to 
her journey to California. 

She leaned her head back against the 
foot rail and clasped her raised knees with 
intertwined fingers. 

“It’s the disappearingest country. I’m 
always sticking my flag into the sand, and 
then having the natives come up and tell 
me that this isn’t America at all.” 

ae! | gave up looking,”’ Uncle Elbert 
mused, “and then I discovered that there 
were quite a lot of little islands worth 
casting an eye on, even if they weren t 
a continent for my flag pole. We're both 
explorers, friend niece, even if I didn’ t 
have the vessel for a big ocean voyage.’ 

“You know, if I told Mary Elizabeth, 
for instance, every single thing that’s 
happened to me since I was fourteen years 
old, she’d think I haven’t seen anything 
but little islands too. She wouldn’t find 
anything exciting in it—when to me, it’s 
all been adventure. I’m sure your islands 
have pirates and cockatoos on them—and 
I’m just as sure I’Il fill my sails and take 
my big risk yet. And I almost believe,” 
she finished slowly, “that I’m finding you 
out. Your resignation, that used to take 


me in, is only skin deep.” 
A SHADOW passed over the weary face 
on the pillow. “Perhaps it is,’ Uncle 
Elbert admitted after a silence. “But 
what a skin. Some years ago I had my 
little snack of adventure, and it did me in. 
When you can’t practise danger any more, 
you might as well amuse yourself by 
practising philosophy. But you still 
ave your chance to live intrepidly—” 

“I don’t know,” Tracy interrupted 
thoughtfully, “I may be done out of my 
danger, after all. But I’ve found out 
one thing. We were in a tight place, a 
few weeks ago, when we might easily have 
slid off the world, car and all. That was 
the greatest real peril | was ever in. But 
it isn’t risking your death that counts— 
it’s risking your life.” 

‘As I did, my buccaneer,”’ Uncle Elbert 
said quietly, “and lost it.” 

“Yes, but wasn’t it worth it? Better 
than if you’d never gone? The things 
that people call adventurous, like prowl- 
ing round among tigers and savage tribes 
and climbing Alps with a rope round your 
middle—at least if they haven’t some 
other purpose behind them than just to 
get thrills—don’t count. They haven’t 
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“It's the disappearingest country," 


significance. It’s when you refuse to take 
a dare from life—” she broke off, and her 
eyes, in the quiet of the walled room, 
sought far horizons. “But you’re not 
free if you’re in love. Caring for some- 
body :s just having to consider him in 
whatever you do. I’m in a tangle now, 
and | can’t throw my cap over the wind- 
mill because—well, you see, that cap 
belongs on Oliver’s head as well as mine.” 

“Nevertheless, if I may be allowed to 
quote the wisdom meted out to me a 
moment ago, isn’t it worth it? It’s one 
of the conditions of the game, anyway. 
But I’ve a wild romantic notion that you 
may carry on for me—maybe even make 
the silly little fortune I brought back from 
the silver mines worth the trouble it cost. 
I’ve always meant to leave it to you, but 
it strikes me that I might get something 
out of watching you throw it on the table. 
I'll tell you what I’ll do: if you find the 
risk you want to take, I'll outfit the 
expedition. You can call on me for, say, 
fifty thousand, and I’ll still hold | out 
enough to see my bones under cover.’ 

Tracy’s startled face puckered with a 
smile, then she blinked back the tears that 
smarted in her eyes. 

“Why, I—I never dreamed you cared 
about me like that.” All her life she had 
almost unconsciously relied on Uncle 
Elbert for understanding. But this discov- 
ery of the magnitude of his affection moved 
her poignantly. She reached forward and 
caught his lean hand in her firm slender 
fingers. ‘‘You’re a wonderful sport—” 





* she said. 


“‘A vicarious adventurer,” he amended. 

“But it isn’t money I need, it’s—well, 
an America to discover. A map of the 
Northwest Passage.” 

“If you don’t give up looking for it—”’ 

“Oh, I won’t. Indeed I won’t.” 

“Then just remember that even Colum- 
bus touched Queen Isabella for funds. 
‘Barriers are for those who can not fly,’ 
I’ve read. And I’ve a sort of notion that 
you belong to the winged creatures.” 

The luncheon bell sounded below—four 
pseudo-Chinese gongs on a cord, struck 
by a little hammer. 

“To think we still have that absurd 
gong. I’d forgotten all about it. | 
wouldn’t live in the same house with it 
for anything—but it sounds rather cheer- 
ful and familiar, just to come back to.’ 

As the door closed behind Tracy, the 
maid ascending with a luncheon tray wa 
surprised to hear the sound of the invalid’: 
voice. But Mr. Elbert, Nellie had often 
noticed, was a bit queer. Unconscious of 
the bewilderment of Nellie, he was 
repeating sonorously to the empty room 
certain ancient and imperishable words 


“A shipwrecked sailor, buried on this 
coast 
Bids you set sail; 
For many a gallant bark, when he was 
lost, 
Weathered the gale.” 


“Come in, Nellie,” said Uncle Elbert, 
“let’s have lunch, even if you do suspect 
me of being cracked.” 





“I'm always sticking my flag into the 
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A ! one o’clock on the day following, 
Tracy, Mary Elizabeth, John and 
Oliver sat at a round table laid for 
luncheon on the wide veranda of the 
country club. The wicker chairs and 
table were shaded by wide striped awn- 
ings let down outside the porch screening; 
but the green of the golf links was satu- 
rated in heavy September sunshine, and 
on the concrete floor of the empty tennis 
courts the light beat down scathingly. 
Mary Elizabeth’s filmy white georgette 
blouse, with its inserts of open lace, 
showed her upper arms flattening out of 
their young roundness. She was still 
really young, and still pretty, with little 
damp blond curls clinging to her fore- 
head and escaping from the edges of her 
hair net. But there was a faint sluggish- 
ness discernible in her face, reflected in 
her body that was held from lackness only 
by the external supports of encasing 
corsets. Mary Elizabeth was married, 
and marriage was the accomplishment of 


life. She was “settled.” Success being 
thus a secure possession, there was 
nothing left to strive for. The bland 


coquetry of her manner was a mere habit, 
technic established through years of 
ctise. It would not have disturbed 
most corruptly jealous of husbands. 
» one could conceive of Mary Elizabeth 
bestirring herself out of the smooth haven 
of comfortable matrimony. 

racy felt herself older shied Mary 
Elizabeth because she had looked ques- 


ti 
pra 
the 


| tioningly on experiences which Mary 





sand, and then having the natives come up and tell me that this isn’t America at all” 


Elizabeth had never acknowledged. But 
youth rose in her, swift and powerful, 
because she felt no finality in life. The 
face above her thin maize-yellow frock 
was brooding and eager. She moved as 
lithe and untrammeled, as unconfined by 
her clothes and as unconscious of them, 
as when she had worn her dust-gray 
knickers in the woods. The fine black 
hair was tossed from her face with the old 
impatient gesture that John so well 
remembered. 

Of the three who had shared the life of 
their formative years, John showed the 
least change. His pleasant indolence, from 
which he had excluded, not deliberately but 
carelessly, the harsh insistence of thought 
and feeling, was sometimes, though not 
often, obscurely troubled by uneasiness. 
But his broad, boyish face with its scat- 
tering of freckles was neither questioning 
like Tracy’s nor complacent like Mary 
Elizabeth’s; it was merely untouched. 

In the conversation round the wicker 
table, Oliver was a welcome buffer to the 
three who had once been intimate, for a 
lapsed intimacy is far more blank than 
actual strangeness. ‘There is none of the 
curiosity of exploring uncharted country, 
and the old landmarks have lost signifi- 
cance. After a rapid interchange of 
question and answer about high school 
classmates, the three had nothing what- 
ever to say to each other. Their audible 
conversation was superficial and desul- 
tory. What they were really saying 
could not be heard. 
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“Tracy wasn’t half as popular with the 
boys as I always was,’ * Mary Elizabeth’s | 
inner comment ran, “and men never do 
like clever women, ‘with freak ideas; yet 
she seems to have married well. I won- 
der how she did it. Maybe I could have 
done better if I had gone away too. Still, 
John’s all right. I wonder if there was 
really anything between them when they 
used to go together. Well,-I’m sure I 
make a better wife than Tracy Everson 
ever will. The thing to do is to feed them 
well, and not fuss about things. I'll bet 
they’re awfully high-brow. I’m glad | 
didn’t marry one of these clever men that 
are always going off at half-cock and 
talking over my head. Funny, what a 
lot Tracy and I used to see of each other. 
What on earth did we ever find to talk 
about?” 

She was saying, “Yes, Mr. Garnett, 
here in Medville we feel that we have all 
the advantages of the city with none of 
its disadvantages. The club gives us a 
great deal of social life, and it does sim- 
plify entertaining so. But we don’t have 
to pack up everything and go away for 
the summer, the way we’d have to do if we 
lived in a big city.” 

John had given up his law course after 
one semester. What was the use of 
spending the best years of his youth as a 
struggling lawyer when by marrying 
Mary Elizabeth he could step into a com- 
fortable berth in her father’s wholesale 
grocery business with no further trouble? 
Mary Elizabeth, too, was a soothing relief 
after Tracy’s tortured and ov erpowering 
love. Great emotions were always uncom- 
fortable. And Mary Elizabeth had made 
John exceedingly comfortable. 

Nevertheless, he was thinking: ‘She 
has a look of flying into the sun. What 
talks we used to have. I wonder what all 
she’s done. She looks as if she’s done 
things, and as if she isn’t through yet. 
Well, I have a brain every bit as good as 
Tracy Everson’s. If things had broken 
differently, I’d have gone far too. I 
wonder if she still takes things as hard as 
she used to. I wonder what she and | 
would have done together. Shucks. We'd 
have probably gone on the rocks before 
om Certainly I shouldn’t be as well off 

s I am now, sitting here with an electric 
fa and iced tea, and able to offer that 
Garnett chap as good a cigar as he’s ever 
likely to find in New York. She could 
get away, out of this stuffy little hole 
where nobody knows whether you’ve got 
an idea in your head or not. But a man 
has responsibilities. If I could have gone 
away too, maybe I’d—” 

But what he said was, “‘Sorry it’s too 
hot for a round of golf. We have as 
pretty a little course here as you’d be 
likely to find, Garnett.” 

And Tracy was thinking: “The last 
time I sat on this porch was the night of 
the dance, and we went out to those 
tennis court bleachers. And now tk 
haven’t a thing to say to John Lancey. 
Mary Elizabeth is contented as a well-fed 
pussy—and there, but for the grace of 
God, goes Tracy Everson. But I can’t 
be too sure of the grace of God. Oliver 
and I might settle. down as imperturbably 
as John and Mary Elizabeth with their 
sedan and their country club and their 
chicken a 14 king. We won’t, though. 
Oliver and I are not through with each 
other yet. There are still sparks te be 
















































What has become of the 

spark that wasin John? He is heavy and 
bored and comfortable. He is not a 
coward, but he won’t take risks, he refuses 
to follow his own will if it leads through 
any rough country. And so he has 
succumbed to fatty degeneration of the 
mind.” 

Cutting cleanly across the half-hearted 
conversation of the others, she said, 
“Oh, John, do you remember that awful 
revivalist who came here when we were in 
high school?” 

“That chap that wanted us to ‘sweat 
for Jesus’? You were ever so wrought 
up about him for sending Darwin to hell, 
I remember.” 

“Yes, and you winked across the choir 
at me. Of course you were quite right 
and adult to see the absurd side of it. And 
yet, as I look back on it, it strikes me that 
I was more right to be absurd and heroic 
than you were to be properly ironic. 
Youth isn’t a time for tolerance. It’s 
the time for real red rage against stu- 
pidity. It’s the time for taking our 
truths with desperate seriousness. 

“Well, your ‘desperate seriousness’ 
stirred up no end of a row, didn’t it?’ 
You were all agog to sweat for Darwin, if 
not for Jesus. But now that I’m part of 
the business community here,” John 
knocked a half inch of flaky white cigar 
ash against his saucer, “I realize that 
these revival meetings are really worth 
having. They bring business into town 
from all the surrounding country. 

“And those who come to pray remain 
to buy,’ ,”’ mused Oliver dryly. 

“Yes, that’s just what happens. What’s 
more, the revival lays a great deal of the 
dust stirred up by all this social unrest. 
You never heard an evangelist yet who 
didn’t urge people to be content in the 
station to which they are called. But 
more than that, they get a harmless 


struck from us. 
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In the conversation there was none of the curiosity of exploring uncharted country: the old landmarks had lost significance 


emotional outlet for all their surplus 
deviltry. Every business man of conse- 
quence in Medville finds it a good invest- 
ment to contribute to the tabernacle 
fund.” 

Tracy lifted a face of such dangerous 
sweet gravity that Oliver drew in a quick 
breath of expectant alarm. 

“All to Jesus I surrender’—that was 
one of the hymns, wasn ’c it? How con- 
venient it must be to increase your bus- 
iness and buy vicarious atonement for 
your sins—Oh, yes, and enjoy the gyrations 
of Mr. Jazz Jones, all for the same pieces 
of silver. Now my surplus deviltry has 
never had the benefit of such a harmless 
emotional outlet. It is seething in me at 
this very moment. And John knows how 
exceedingly uncomfortable that is,” her 
mouth quirked into irrepressible laughter. 
She rose with a single flexible movement 
and walked round the table to Mary 
Elizabeth. 

“Tf I had stayed in this town, either I or 
this newly erected pillar of society would 
have been committed for homicidal insan- 
ity by this time. As it is, I can’t think 
of anything more violent to do at the 
moment than to smoke a cigarette, if 
you'll give me a light.” 

Mary Elizabeth also rose, with a 
tinkle of dropping mesh bag and a swish 
of falling gloves. 

“Come on back to the house, if you 
don’t mind, Tracy. Of course we young 
married people smoke, but we don’t do 
it in public. It’s always better to set a 
good example, we think.” 


XIX 


HE red brick house on Elm Street had’ 


never made so strong an appeal to 
Tracy as on the day of her homecoming. 
Its quiet and stability, the spaciousness of 
the large rooms, unostentatiously clean 
and ordered, the smooth comfort of 
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carefully chosen furniture, were welcome 
to weary senses on which had recently 
beat so much of wild beauty and fatigue 
and the harshness of physical hardship. 
Mrs. Jenkins, invincibly assured and 
competent, met her with a welcome in™ 
which lurked no uneasiness as to corners f 
or household accounts. And Olivia, § 
rosy and vibrant with healthy energy, | 





Bs 


drummed her heels on the floor of her® 


pen and ran an amazing chromatic scale § 


of ecstatic sounds, ending in a chuckle of § 


applause at her own performance. Tracy 
dropped down cross-legged on the floor® 
by the pen and gave herself up to the § 
rapturous nonsense of a game of peek-a-# 
boo. She shook her hair forward over 
her eyes, leaning above the low bars off 
the fence, and Olivia tangled her fingers 
in the strands, gurgling with bubbles off 
merriment. 

What a peaceful, well ordered, acce >a t 
table life it was. Why not accept the 
terms so graciously offered? 
more than physical comfort in it. Tracy § 
created by swift strokes of imagination 


the figure of herself, with ample leisure i 


for exploration in the arts, for the rich 


embroidery of wide culture, presiding over 9 


her serene household, diffusing the per-7 
vasive perfume of peace, moving in 
beautiful fragile gowns across softly 
lighted rooms, playing the hostess, the 
wife, the mother without impatience, 
without questioning or restlessness. ‘The 
womanhood of men’s most persistent 


ideal—to break away from it involved 7 


constant friction, constant inquiry, con- 7 


stant struggle, a crowding of the rooms |> 


of the mind with consideration of details 
of conduct that were neatly prearranged 


for the followers of the enthroned ideal. 


She saw that idol of the centuries in an 
aureole of hallowed beauty. 

But on the head of that image came 
crashing the critical realism always lying 
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in wait for Tracy’s romantic visions. She 
jumped up from the floor with a laugh to 
which Olivia tinkled a gay response. 

“Tt sounds beautiful and satisfying, but 
it isn’t me, that’s all. I’d never get away 
with it. Olivia, you will have to get 
along without a perfect mother. You 
can’t make a lovely smooth silk purse out 
of a lively, twitching, investigative sow’s 
ear; and if you don’t like it, just demand 
an exchange of maternal parents. I’m 
more than a wife, more than a mother, 
more than any relationship on earth. 
’ll be the best parent I know how to be— 
I won’t shirk parenthood, but 1 won’t 
shirk personality either. There’s a core 
of me that’s Tracy, pure Tracy, and we'll 
just have to make the best of it on those 
terms. 

Oliver had gone directly to the mills 
from the station. Before he came home, 
the alternative which Tracy had been 
seeking vaguely like a man digging for 
buried treasure without a map, had taken 
ponderable form. The pile of accumulated 
mail on the library table included a 
letter from Stanley Tressider. 

“7 can send on your ‘Perilous Seas’ to 
Staley’s, and I fancy they’d take it. Of 
course they'll do well by you,” he wrote. 
“But I’m tempted, being as it’s you and 
a member, as it were, of the Old Gang, to 
make another suggestion. Graham and | 
have cut loose and are going to set up 
shop for ourselves; though we're still 
cramped for capital. We are angling 
for an ‘angel.’ He's a wary fish, and may 
take some time to land. When we do 
plunge, however, we have the promise of 
a mighty fine list. Would you care to 
let us take your novel on? We plan to 
make quite a feature of launching ‘com- 
ing’ authors, and I’ve a hunch that you 
may be among the ‘coming.’ 

“T wish old Oliver could have gone into 
this with us, and we’d have a place in our 
organization for you, too, but I under- 
stand that he’s completely tied up with 
sheets and pillowcases. 

“Salutations to you both. You under- 
stand, of course, that there will be no 
hard feelings if you decide to leave the 
manuscript with Staley’s.” 

Tracy sat holding this letter in her lap 
for a long time. She slipped to the floor 
and leaned her forehead against the cool 
brass knob of the fender. Was she fit 
to decide their joint lives in this cavalier 
Could she ever be sure of per- 
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fect freedom from the glamor of the 
romantic gleam? The sword of disil- 
lusioning reality had fallen on every faith 
that she had followed, cleaving its 
flimsiness. There were no solutions to 
life. Science was not a solution; edu- 
cation was not a solution; love, physical 
experience, even marriage had not offered 
answers but only new and perplexing 
questions. 

Suddenly and irrelevantly she remem- 
bered that even when she had braved 
terror in climbing the chimney of the 
salt-works, she had not reaped the reward 
of her effort. She had never yet seen a 
circus at night. 

But she had seen something else. With 
a vivid, rending flash of memory, she 
looked again up the tube of darkness and 
saw the stars, faint and beautiful, in 
the pale space of the sunlit sky. That 
beauty, which she had not bargained for, 
had been more precious than the direct 
object of her striving. Every disillusion, 
met unfalteringly, had brought its own 
uncalculated value to experience, tinting 
the color of all her following activity with 
something of its hue. Life thus became 
its own unexpected sanction. The fear 
of being cheated by too ardent a faith was 
only another of its challenges. To dare 
failure—and no mere personal, spiritual 
failure, but one which involved the very 
terms of solid existence for the lives with 
which her own was bound—well, this was 
just one of the things to be faced if one 
were to live intrepidly. 


ERE was arisk with all the rough sub- 
stance of reality in it: no mere mental 
and emotional adventuring, but a hard, 
economic challenge to wisdom as well as 
courage! If that material basis should 
prove unsound, would the fine flower of 
valor survive’ If she persuaded Oliver to 
accept her alternative, and he and she 
and Olivia sank together into the alto- 
gether unromantic dinginess of poverty, 
all her high self-confidence would be 
crushed. Other disillusions had touched 
her at various points; this would shatter 
the very core of her being, her valiant 
readiness to face all hazards. And what, 
then, would become of love? Were not 
some risks, after all, too extortionate in 
their implications? 
By the curious paradox of tempera- 
ment, if Tracy had been able to argue her 
scheme as an undertaking fairly certain of 
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success, she would have shrunk from this 
responsibility for other lives as well as 
her own. She would have been tempted 
to buy with her own acquiescence security 
for those involved with her, in view of the 
modicum of uncertainty inherent in a new 
project. But the precarious challenged 
all her temerity. When Oliver came in, 
she met him with a face in which eager- 
ness shone as a flame. But it was an 
eagerness balanced by tranquillity; for, 
her decision once made, she could afford 
to be calm. 

She waited until Oliver had greeted 
Olivia, exquisitely relaxed in the white- 
ness of her crib. She waited until they 
had shared a gay and intimate dinner, 
which Mrs. Jenkins had stayed to pre- 
pare. She waited until she had followed 
out the little ceremony of lighting her 
cigarette from the glowing bow] of Oliver’s 
pipe. 

But Oliver had been waiting, too. 

“T saw the Uncs today,” he said. “The 
strike has petered out—it would, of 
course. They offer me an increase in 
salary—$ic,cco a year. They think I 
can be very useful—on the understanding 
that there is to be no more interference 
with fundamental policy. On the estab- 
lished structure, I can have a free hand 
with improvement of details. The only 
thing to do is to sit tight.” : 

For answer, Tracy rose and handed him 
Stanley’s letter. 

“Good work,” he said warmly, clasping 
her hand as she leaned over his shoulder. 
“I’m proud of you. It rests with you, of 
course, whether you go in with Stanley on 
his experiment or let Staley’s have it. 
With a new firm you might have the 
advantage of being a big duck in a little 
puddle—they might push you more 
energetically—but on the other hand you 
might come a cropper.” i 

“T don’t want to do either one—to wait 
for Stanley and Curtis to get into their 
stride, that is, or leave it with Staley’s.” 

“Well, you can’t eat your cake and have 
it too, you know.” 

“T can cut another one. I want us 
to go in with Stanley and Curtis and 
start the new firm without waiting for 
any angel. You can sell out your interest 
in the bleachery.”’ 

“T can’t, for two reasons. One is, that 
the Uncs don’t want to buy me out, and I 
can’t press them. ‘This strike has cost 

(Continued on page 74) 
















The Hearth-Log Speaks 


By Dorothy Gird Cromer 


A hundred years upon the mountainside, ] watched the wheeling sun, the season’s turn 
From green, to gold, to white, to green again, that for thy pleasure I tonight might burn; 
Might bear thee rapture of the singing winds; might give thee quiet of the winter snows; 
And, from my long night-whisperings with stars, some precious secret that the forest knows. 


Is there a dream that thou wouldst wake again? It shall be kindled for thy heart’s desire 
From splendors that have lit the days and nights a hundred summers, piled upon thy fire! 
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The Value of Sound Teeth 


Keep the Child’s Mouth Clean and His Gums Healthy by 
Proper School Instruction 


EARLY every person 

in the United States 

today is familiar with 

the value of sound 
teeth and a clean mouth in 
relation to general health. This general 
statement perhaps needs to be supported 
by an expression of facts or some testi- 
mony to justify the truth of it. To be- 
gin with, we need sound teeth for mas- 
tication. The chewing of the food serves 
two purposes; first, the stimulation of the 
salivary glands which, under the mechani- 
cal force of mastication, secrete the saliva 
more copiously in order that it may act 
chemically upon the starches to begin 
the process of digestion. The bulk of our 
food is bread and certain starchy vege- 
tables, in which the incorporation of the 
saliva with the food is necessary to accom- 
plish digestion. Second, the function 
of the teeth in triturating the food until 
it becomes thoroughly ground up and 
almost liquid in form is essential, because 
no other part of the alimentary tract can 
accomplish this work. 

The baby teeth are equally as important 
in this problem of mastication as are the 
permanent teeth, because the child grows 
very rapidly from two to twelve years, 
during which time the baby teeth are 
functioning in part. One should bear in 
mind that after the age of six, the first 
permanent molar erupts and that offers a 
very large masticating surface which 
should be conserved during the entire life. 
When the teeth decay, which may occur 
very shortly after their eruption if they 
are not properly looked after and if the 
child does not receive proper diet, this 
power of mastication is destroyed, first, 
because the surfaces of the teeth are de- 
stroyed and, second, because the pain 
caused by exposed pulp and diseased 





Sound, clean teeth not only add to the 
beauty of the face, but without them perfect 


health is practically impossible. The im- 
portance of keeping a child's mouth, teeth 
and gums healthy from babyhood to adoles- 


cence can not be exaggerated 


By Guy S. Millberry, D.D.S. 


Dean of the Dental School, University of California 


teeth is usually so severe that the child 
will not use his teeth satisfactorily for 
chewing his food. 

Should the teeth become abscessed or 
infected, this infectious material will find 
its way into the blood stream and may 
result in serious systemic diseases, such 
as endocarditis. 

Decay can in a general way be preven- 
ted, but if the teeth do decay and are 
neglected, this rapidly leads to their loss. 
In some mouths, the crowns of the teeth 
will be completely decayed to the gum 
margins in four months time. It is sur- 
prising that the chemical reactions taking 
place in the mouth, due to the formation 
of acids and the lack of resistance of the 
teeth to decay, caused by the absence of 
the elements of nutrition which should be 
incorporated in the food, will cause teeth 
to decay in so short a time when normally 
they should last for sixty or eighty years. 

If the baby teeth become so badly de- 
cayed that they must be removed, then 
the second teeth are likely to become ir- 
regular as they erupt, or an injury to the 
developing second teeth may occur when 
a first tooth is being extracted that will 
permanently destroy their usefulness. 
Missing teéth produce undesirable re- 
sults in mastication and, therefore, the 
food is not properly chewed and insali- 
vated. 


Cause and Effect 


If the teeth erupt irregularly, a condi- 
tion spoken of as mal-occlusion occurs. 
The jaws do not properly develop and the 
face is correspondingly mal-formed. All 
of these conditions can be prevented by 
proper care during infancy and early child- 
hood, but are usually very difficult to 
correct in later life. 

Aside from the too early removal of the 
baby teeth, we find that such other causes 
as adenoids and tonsils, thumb-sucking, 
and the use of pacifiers will also produce 
mal-occlusion. We find some acute cases 
where but one or two cusps of the upper 
and lower back molars on either side will 
come in contact with each other in chew- 
ing, which reduces the chewing surface 
to sometimes one-fiftieth of its normal. 
Under such conditions children bolt their 
food and digestion is seriously impaired. 

One of the most serious handicaps re- 
sulting from mal-occlusion is facial dis- 
figurement. i 
child, but later in life, when the economic 
forces of the world must be considered, 
persons with facial disfigurements are less 
likely to obtain employment and domestic 
happiness is oftentimes interfered with. 

Irregular teeth, or mal-occlusion, can be 
cured, if the work is begun early. Better 





This is not noticed by the , 


still, it can usually be prevented 
if parents would consult reputa- 
ble dentists at repeated inter- 


that if there is any tendercy 
toward an irregular condition, it can be 
avoided or cured. The value of this 
branch of child welfare work is very ap- 
parent and communities should undertake 
the establishment of agencies to provide 


vals as their children grow, so | 





advice and perhaps service at a moderate § 


price. 


Sound teeth are the product of good | 


bodily nutrition; the elements which go to 
make up the teeth are taken into the body 
in the form of food. The teeth consist 
very largely of lime salts, or calcium, and 
it is this calcium which must be taken 
into the body in its most desirable form if 


the teeth and bones are to receive their | 


full quota of material. 

The teeth in the infant’s jaw develop 
during the pre-natal period to the extent 
that the crowns of all of the baby teeth 
and the partial crowns of the four first 
molars are calcified at birth. Necessarily 
the lime salts for this development must 
come through the circulatory system of 
the mother and she should be certain that 
she receives the nutritional elements in 
her food that are essential for the develop- 
ment of the baby’s teeth. 

After birth the child receives most of its 
calcium salts in milk, which possesses an 
abundance of calcium aside from the 
other desirable food elements. Some cal- 
cium is obtained in vegetables and some 
in water, but milk is the best source. 

If the teeth are well supplied with this 
material and are, therefore, strong and 
well developed, their resistance to decay 
is much better than when these elements 
of nutrition have been lacking. Again, 
if they are well developed and in a healthy 





It is not unusual to find children from seven 
to ten years of age with every tooth decayed. 
The customary average is four decayed 
teeth in each child's mouth, nine out of 
every ten children suffering from this 
preventable disease 
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masticating the hard foods, such as crusts, 
leafy vegetables, fruits and meat, that are 
essential to the school child’s diet. We 
find also that, if the teeth are in good posi- 
tion in the mouth and not decayed, the 
process of chewing these foods is self- 
cleansing. The passage of the food over 
the various surfaces of the teeth has an 
abrasive or polishing action and removes 
adhesive substances, such as sticky and 
starchy foods, like cake, chocolate and 
candy. No better practise can be es- 
tablished with the child than to have it 
finish a meal with an apple or a piece of 
celery, for its cleansing action on the 
teeth and the stimulation of the flow of 
saliva is very desirable. Soft foods, es- 
pecially those which adhere to the teeth 
and lodge between them, ferment and 
produce acids which attack the lime salts 
and result in decay. They should be 
avoided. 

In ancient historical records we find 
reference to the use of such sticky foods. 
Hippocrates has said that persons should 
not eat dried figs and other sweet foods 
which adhere to the teeth and cause them 
to decay. 

Ve should not use our teeth for such 
purposes as cracking nuts or biting ex- 
tremely hard substances, because the 
enamel may crack onthe surface or even 
parts of the teeth may break off. This 
not infrequently happens when nut shells 
in cake, or pieces of bone in meat, are 


The Value of Sound Teeth: 


condition, they are much more capable of 
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Guy S. Millberry, D. D.S. 











A sight-reading card for which the drawing 
and the text was originated by a 
first-grade pupil 





bitten upon very firmly. People ordi- 
narily use as much as two hundred pounds 
pressure in the closing of the jaws, so 


39 





this tremendous force may do damage if 
hard substances are encountered in-mas-- 
tication. 

With these facts before us, how can we 
preserve the teeth? The answer is 
through dental hygiene. In the first 
place, cleanliness is the greatest essential. 
We should keep our teeth and mouths 
clean and healthy as we keep our bodies 
clean and healthy. Beginning with the 
baby teeth, the mother should make every 
effort to cleanse them when they first 
begin to erupt. A small, soft bristle 
brush can be obtained which with the ad- 
dition of a mild tooth paste can be advan- 
tageously used in cleansing the baby’s 
teeth. This practise should begin at 
least by the end of the first year when 
sixteen of the baby teeth are normally in 
position. The method of brushing the 
teeth is much as we have been trained in 
adult life, merely brushing the teeth up- 
ward and downward, cleansing the food 
from between the teeth and from the 
biting surfaces. Small tooth brushes are 
to be desired for all persons, irrespective 
of age. Although the adult’s mouth is 
much larger than the baby’s, nevertheless 
the small type of tooth brush is to be 
preferred and one with tufted bristles will 
accomplish the results most satisfactorily. 

We should cleanse our mouths and 
teeth at least four times a day. On aris- 
ing in the morning, the tongue scraper, a 
small aluminum instrument used for 
(Continued on page 58) 





Teaching Dental Hygiene in School 


vide free dental service for its 

school children? North Carolina 

answered this question in I9I9 
by voting an annual sum of $50,000 to 
the State Board of Health for traveling 
dental units. In 1922, free dental units 
were working in 65 of North Carolina’s 
100 rural counties at a per capita cost of 
children treated of $1.04. 

Because 80 per cent of the North Caro- 
lina school children had decayed teeth 
and only some 15 per cent of all school 
children were cared for by private den- 
tists, the legislature voted to provide 
free dental service as an educational 
measure. All children between the ages 
of 6 and 12, irrespective of financial 
status, are entitled to treatment. The 
question of socializing the medical profes- 
sion or pauperizing the rural population 
did not trouble these legislators. 

In other words North Carolina voted to 
supplement the dental-hygiene teaching 
of the classroom teacher with a dental 
service that could repair the tooth decay 
due to years of neglect. The teacher’s 
lessons on cleaning the teeth and eating 
foods that build strong teeth count to the 
full with the family and the child whose 
mouth has been put in a sanitary condi- 
tion by a competent dentist. 

But if you are a rural or a city teacher 
whose children can not benefit by a state, 
county or municipal dental service, do 
not despair of succeeding in a dental- 
hygiene program. Your Health Habits 


L it worth while for a state to pro- 


By Lucy Wood Collier 


Associate Director Health Education Division 
American Child Health Association 


teaching can prevent further dental decay 
for your children and can help to interest 
the authorities in providing the necessary 
dental service. You can interest every 
child in your class in buying toothbrush 
and paste. Frequent inspection of the 
children’s teeth and drills to show how the 
brush should be used take little time and 
are important in keeping the children 
reminded to use their toothbrushes night 
and morning. 

A clean-tooth race pictured on the 
blackboard can dramatize the morning in- 
spection for clean teeth. Draw and cut 
out the picture of the bad old witch Decay 
in the likeness of a jagged black tooth 
with a scowling face. Give your witch 
stick, legs and arms. Prepare for each 
child a smiling, white tooth man and mark 
with the owner’s initials. Each morning, 
immediately after inspection, reward the 
children who have clean teeth by placing 
their tooth men on the blackboard so 
that there is a procession of clean teeth 
men chasing the ugly old witch Decay 
out of your classroom. 

All the devices and projects for estab- 
lishing right habits of eating, such as milk 
drinking, eating fruits and vegetables and 
chewing slowly and thoroughly, play an 
important part in your dental hygiene 


teaching. Ferguson’s Book of the 

Teeth, published by the World Book 

Company, gives drawings, facts and 

stories that can be used in fascinating 

projects in all grades. Dr. Millberry’s 
article in this issue is rich with facts for 
lessons in Physiology and Hygiene. 

In Miss Loewi’s 1st B Grade of the 
Daniel Webster School, San Francisco, a 
series of sight reading cards were made 
by the children. Each child made an 
original drawing for which they dictated 
the text to the teacher. Under a picture 
of a little girl with tooth brush in hand, 
the text reads “I wash my teeth two times 
a day. My name is Rose and I like to 
be clean.” 

Children can be induced to drink milk 
at the morning recess through being told 
that milk provides the calcium that 
builds strong teeth. Every growing 
child should have at least a pint of milk 
a day to meet the calcium requirements 
of the body. To be well on the safe side, 
physicians advise that a quart of milk a 
day be taken, either as a drink or in the 
form of soup or dessert. . 

North Carolina found that out of 80 per 
cent of children with decayed teeth, 52 
per cent were under-nourished against 
only 15 per cent of under-nourishment 
among children with good teeth. There 
is a direct relationship of cause and effect 
between decayed teeth and underweight. 
Every health habit a child acquires will 
count toward building up that child’s 
teeth. 
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INTERESTING WESTERNERS 








The Man Who Wouldn't Let Utah Stay Dry 
A Collector of Wilderness Plants 
An Artist in Seeds and Cereals 


A Woman ondier in South Dakota 
The Oldest Cowboy of Them All 
A Seattle Girl with an Oil Refinery 











A Woman Trapper 


HEN the north winds send the 
snow drifting through the foot- 
hills, Mrs. Elmer Colwell of De 


Smet, South Dakota, does not 
sit by her fireside in idleness. Instead 
she dons overalls, a heavy sweater, high 
overshoes and a fur cap and then with the 


clanking of steel traps slung over her 
shoulder sets forth to follow a trap-line. 

Perhaps no other woman of the West 
is as skilful a trapper as is this athletic, 
bright-eyed young adventurer who for 
the last four years has hunted and 
trapped with her husband on their South 
Dakota ranch. 

Mrs. Colwell followed each suggestion 


and instruction of her husband until she 
could set a trap with such skill that even 
the wary beaver and muskrat became easy 


— 
he large slough on the Colwell ranch 
is thickly inhabited with furry folk and 
offers a most excellent place for trapping. 
Sometimes Mrs. Colwell is rewarded by 
getting enough pelts to bring in eighteen 


dollars in a day. ; 
Quickly her reputation for woodcraft spread until now 
she does not have to search for a market for the pelts. In- 
stead, the buyers go out to the ranch, which is five miles from 
De Smet, and eagerly purchase the “‘green”’ hides. Becaus: 
of the quick sales Mrs. Colwell does not find it necessary to 
stretch or to tan the hides. 
In addition to trapping the smaller animals this sturdy 
young woman has a number of wolves and coyotes to her 
credit. She also assists her husband in digging out dens of J refit 
skunks. ears 
Many of the soft fur collars on this winter’s coats have come 
from the trap-line of one of the most expert women trappers ora 
in the country—this South Dakota huntress. S  somus 
AGNES WRIGHT SPRING. dau 


vy uy oil | 
The West's Oldest Cowboy 


“X7ES, I want to ride now, for when I get old I won’t care 

about it,” said James Hebbron of Salinas, California, 

hale and hearty at ninety-four and the oldest cowboy of the 
whole wide West. 

He was sitting at twelve o’clock midnight in the lobby of 
the official rodeo hotel while Western cowboys and cowgirls, 
hundreds of visitors from local and eastern points and the 
nearby “dude ranches” one-stepped, fox-trotted and jazzed 
generally in the street outside. For it was the annual “Big 
Week” in Salinas. Time for old people and children to be in 
bed, but not retiring time for this young oldster. 

Hebbron had risen early that day, had put on his purple 
silk rodeo shirt, tied an orange-colored handkerchief about 
his throat, drawn on elaborately stitched high-heeled cowboy 
boots, fitted carefully on his head a broad-brimmed Stetson 
and ridden in advance of two hundred cowboys and girls 
through the streets of Salinas out to the big corral. 

Bed? Not for him! He would see the last cat skinned in 
this man’s show. 

Yes, he would tell about himself. In a well-bred English 
voice he confessed that he had been so unconventional a 
cowboy as to have allowed himself to be born in London, but 
he brightened up when he recalled that he had been ship- 
wrecked on the way from Liverpool to America and had had 
the adventure of being obliged to wait from February until 
August on the Panama Isthmus, for that was fifty years before 
American engineers had cut it in two with the Panama canal 
and travelers were often obliged to wait month after month 
after landing on one side until a ship picked them up on the 
other. Hebbron considers that he was lucky, as he had to 
wait in that mosquito-infested neck of land only six months 
until he could continue his journey to California! Are you 
going to play volcano the next time you and your flivver 
have to wait to be towed into the nearest garage? 

It was in 1867 that Hebbron came to Salinas, now a lively, 
prosperous city, which at that time boasted but one house. 

‘here he has stayed ever since, always an advocate of out- 
door life and an ardent worker for the success of “Big Week.” 
Nor has he been content to labor for the success of bronco 
sporting in his own generation, but has secured the future 











Mrs. Elmer Colwell is famous in South Dakota as an expert 

trapper. She does not have to go to market with her beaver 

and muskrat pelts. Buyers come to her. She has wolves 
and coyotes to her credit and assists her husband 


in ridding the ranch of skunk dens 
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popularity of the rodeo by bring- 
ing up his son with a sense of re- 
sponsibility in that direction, for it 
is this son, Arthur Hebbron, who 
is and has been for some years 
president of the rodeo committee. 

James Hebbron, the West’s 
oldest cowboy, long ago became 
a naturalized American citizen 
With eyes and mind far-sighted 
from gazing for more than half a 
century at the wide spaces and 
distant horizons of the New 
World he has forgotten that he 
ever knew the narrowness of a 
London street. 

RicHarp Mann. 


U U 


A Girl with an Oil 


Refinery 


Moet women would prefer to 
vi dribble a spoonful of hot 
fruit juice back into the kettle 
and wonder when it is going to 
jell,” but Miss Grace Thomas 
likes to “puddle round” with a 


“ 





venty-foot vat of amber-colored 
And the groan of the smelly, 
essy pressure filter in her oil 
finery is more melodious to her 
-ars than the song of the vacuum 
leaner to the average housewife 





James Hebbron at ninety-four years. Look at him. He is the real thing in cowboy-land 
Says he wants to ride now, for when he gets old he won't care about it. Hebbron 
always leads the annual rodeo parade at Salinas, California—purple 
silk shirt, orange handkerchief and everything 














or a pipe organ played by a master 
musician. 


For Miss Thomas, a native the only woman oil refiner on the Pacific 


But Miss Thomas makes it clear that 


daughter of Seattle, owns and operates an Coast, perhaps the only one in the hers is not altogether a delightful job. 


oil refinery in that city. In fact she is country. Her venture has prospered. 


Miss Grace Thomas owns and operates an oil refinery in 
Seattle. The queer object in the background is a pressure 
filter. She enjoys the whole smelly, greasy business and 
loves it best when the filter groans its loudest 
—for that means money 











“Maybe I'd like millinery just as well if I 
had started out in that business,” she says. 

Miss Thomas began her business career as an auditor of 
a big Seattle shipping company and there she learned a lot 
about distribution. Then she went to work for a firm of im- 
porters and exporters of oil and when she quit she was mana- 
ger of the company. After leaving this company she started 
a business of her own and now she refines peanut, coconut 
and other edible oils. 

As for the view that woman’s place is in the home, and 
similar traditions, Miss Thomas is emphatically opposed to 
them. 

“T know all about washing dishes and making biscuits. In 
fact, I’ve made the substitute lard shortening in my own 
factory and gone home and worked it up into tea-biscuits for 
dinner. But I’d rather be the head of a regular business. 
Housework is dreary, there’s no doubt of it. It isn’t a mere 
opinion; it is an absolute fact,” she says. 

“Not that running an oil factory is any daintier, or more 
feminine, so to speak, than scrubbing the front porch or 
grinding hash. By no means. When something goes wrong 
here I get into an old dress and oily shoes and climb round 
the machinery to see what is the matter.” 

Miss Thomas has lived in Seattle nearly all her life and is 
widely known in social and shipping circles for hre charm 
as well as for her ability. Mex Wuarton, 


U U 
A Water Wizard 


ITH one thousand dollars, unlimited nerve, and grit of 
the sort found in one of his own Wasatch sand-banks, 
Joseph R. Murdock, president of the Provo Reservoir Com- 
pany, tackled a million-dollar irrigation project, spent two 
million dollars before he was through with the job, and gave to 
Utah nearly one hundred thousand acres of its best irrigated 
land, more than twenty-five thousand acres of which are located 
in the heart of the state. Before he began his project much of 
the land which he bought under irrigation was worth from 
seven dollars to twenty-five dollars the acre. Today it is 
worth from one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars the acre. 
If a man who makes two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before may be called a benefactor of the race, what 








Sixteen years ago Joseph R. Murdock began a mammoth 
irrigation scheme to reclaim desert land in Utah. It was a 


tough job, involving millions of dollars, with 
a few enemies thrown in for good measure. 
But the scheme worked 


may be said of one who, during sixty-four 
years of active life, has exceeded that 
requirement by making countless millions 
of grass blades grow where none grew 
before? 

Murdock completed his first irrigation 
project when but a boy of fifteen. His 
father being often away from home he 
was left in charge of the farm at Charles- 
ton on the Provo river, Utah. He de- 
cided that one hundred acres of the farm 
were not producing to their maximum 
capacity, due to a lack of moisture. With 
the aid of three sticks and a spirit level 
a ditch was surveyed from a tributary 
spring of the river, which was raised by 
means of a dam ten feet high, round a 
hill-side through a cliff of rocks where 
the ditch had to be blasted out, to a 
point from: which the land could be 
irrigated. The project was a success and 
is still in operation. 

Murdock in later years became identi- 
fied with irrigation companies in his own 
community but it was not until he organ- 
ized the Dry Gulch Irrigation Company in 


Interesting Westerners 


the Uintah basin, and was 
made president of the 
Provo Reservoir Company 
about sixteen years ago 
that he became a real bene- 
factor to his state. When 
he began operations upon a 
large scale he was more or 
less handicapped by lack 
of funds. A. few loyal 
friends backed his vision 
with their credit although 
in the main-he and his 
company of comparatively 
poor men made their way 
alone. They began b 
digging a mile of ditch 
which they mortgaged for 
enough to construct the 
second mile. This tape- 
worm process was kept up 
until their canals finally 
encircled the northern end 
of productive Utah county 
and stretched far over into 
Salt Lake county, having 
altogether a total length of 
approximately a hundred 
miles. 

Along with the loyal 
friends, of course, there 
were a few enemies. Water 
is a precious thing in Utah 
where the rainfall is light 
and the summers are dry 
and hot. Settlers up and 
down the Provo had been 
using the water at their 
pleasuree Whenever a 
patch of grain or alfalfa 
needed water Mr. Farmer 
in his rubber boots crunch- 
ed off across the fields, 
opened his head gates and 
smiled to see the thirsty 
crops drink up the cool 
mountain stream. Several 
towns had appropriated 
water, believing there was 
plenty. Imagine, then, 
the uproar that arose when 


Fifty-seven years old and a plant expert. 
peaks and the trackless wilderness in 
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the president of the Provo Reservoir 
Company suggested that water rights 
must be adjudicated, that the company 
might know what water from the river 
it was entitled to use. Murdock pro- 
posed that all water users meet and decide 
upon their rights. ‘The owners, however, 
felt sure of their priority rights and insist- 
ed on keeping all of the water and their 
right to a constant use of it, or go to 
court. To court they went in flocks 
where decrees were handed down de- 
fining rights. In this way through 
fifteen years of legal strife the company 
has been compelled to spend over fifty 
thousand dollars. In practically every 
case brought into court, decisions have 
favored the contention of Murdock and 
his company, since he insisted on stopping 
the waste of water and putting it to 
higher use. 

During this time many sarcastic com- 
ments regarding the company and its 
president were ‘circulated. Guard the 
water in your Fords or J. R. Murdock 
will file on it,” was one. ‘“‘Don’t allow 
your garden hose to run while Murdock 
is passing or he’ll haul you into court,’ 
was another. Meanwhile Murdock went 
calmly about, filing on surplus water, build- 
ing more canals, making more grass grow. 

Today the veteran’s hair is white as 
the snow of his mountains but his vision 
is still clear. He is projecting new canals, 
dreaming of more acres under irrigation. 

One day as we were coming down from 
Heber, Utah, on the famous ‘‘Wasatch 
Creeper,” he told me of some of his 
struggles. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I believe ! 
was born to this work.” He pointed to 

- where his first ditch, in use after nearly 
half a century, marked the snow. “I’ve 
read somewhere that ‘Murdock’ o: 
‘Murdick’ originally meant in Scotland, 
the land of my forefathers, ‘sea admiral.’ 
I don’t know whether my ancestors were 
actually sea men or not but I do know 
that I’ve always had a desire to work with: 
water. I believe divine wisdom has been 
with me. 


Mrs. J. M. Finch explores remote mountain 
search of rare bulbs and native plants 
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“T once heard George Q. Cannon, a pioneer and engineer of 
early days, deliver a lecture on irrigation at a time when 
there were no irrigation laws in this territory. Later when I 
was elected to the legislature I had the pleasure of helping to 
place upon our statute books practically every suggestion of 
that wise man. Everything he had said made an indelible 
impression upon my mind.” 

Here, then, is an empire builder. In the face of opposition, 
misunderstanding, and in some cases hatred, this man, assisted 
by a few believers, among them his son, has gone ahead 
building storage reservoirs, conserving the waters of the 
mountains, building canals. Many people who doubted, 
misunderstood, even hated, his methods, now look upon cities 
where once was a desert, and upon a land “flowing with milk 
and honey” which they remember was a barren waste. And 
they praise Murdock’s wisdom and persistency. 

H. R. Merrit. 


U U 
A Woman's Unusual Quest 


A MONG the remote ranges of the Siskiyou mountains in 
£4 the northern part of California, Mrs. J. M. Finch of 
Kerby, Oregon, carries on an adventurous occupation. This 
wild and uninhabited region, to which she is a frequent visitor, 
penetrated by few others, an occasional hunter, trapper or 
prospector, with whose quest hers in nowise conflicts. She 
carries a rifle but does not hunt for deer. Her pack-horses are 
heavily loaded each time she returns to the little town of 
Kerby, but not with peltries. Considerable money is her 
reward, but it is in the form of cash, checks and postal money 
orders, not in dust or nuggets from the creek beds and ledges. 
he treasures she brings back from those long trips into the 
mountains are sent to California, to the eastern states and to 
various countries of Europe. They are rare mountain plants 
and bulbs: Mariposa tulips, dogtooth violets, Washington 
lilies, rock plants, and weeping spruce which grows in few 
places of the world. 

It is unusual that this mountain explorer should be a woman, 
more unusual still that she should be fifty-seven years old, 
but Mrs. Finch expects to be as active at sixty and is not 
sure but the allotted threescore and ten will find her shipping 
bulbs gathered by her own hands in hidden and hazardous 
places. She does not find a week or ten days in the saddle at 
all arduous. The steep ups and downs, the dim trails, the 
rough going where no trails exist, the side trips on foot, the 
work of packing and unpacking the animals and making 
camp, the hard bed with at best a mattress of boughs— 
these do not discourage her. 

Mrs. Finch has been gathering mountain bulbs for more 
than a dozen years. Asked how she came to take up the work 
she said: “Knowing from botanists how rich in flora the Kerby 
quadrangle is, Carl Purdy of Ukiah, California, wrote to the 
postmaster at Kerby asking for the name of some person who 
would be interested in gathering plants for him in the Siski- 
yous. It appealed to me, for I had always wanted to do 
something of the kind. As I remember, the first plants | 
gathered were various species of Mariposa tulips, two species 
of dogtooth violets, the Washington lily, also the Bolanderi, 
which is very rare, and two species of trilliums. These bulbs 
were Mr. Purdy’s special orders and are gathered in the 
month of September. I have gathered for him every year 
since. I also gather Lewisias, which are among the world’s 
most beautiful flowering rock plants. They are found in the 
highest mountains. In this section I have found five different 
species of this plant. 

“In 1910 I gathered weeping spruce seed which I sent to 
Colchester, England. This seed is obtained in October. It 
is about sixteen miles to the headwaters of the Chetco. river 
where weeping spruce grows. With saddle-horse I often go 
there and back in a day but more often I take a pack outfit 
and am gone for a week or ten days. My pack equipment 
consists of tent, bedding, pick, shovel and ax, with provisions 
and a good gun. To get the plants out of the hills I use 
canvas bags to make side packs for the horse. They are 
square, so a coal-oil box will fit into each pouch. Supplies 
can be put in the boxes. In camp I can use them for a table 
or cupboard and pack the plants in them when I go out. 

“T have enjoyed my outdoor life. It is great to be in the 
hills among the shrubs and flowers and enjoy nature in its 
wildest state. I can travel over the mountains now as easily 
as I could thirty years ago.” ALFRED Powers. 
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Give Mrs. Minnie aS Wessels a quart of grain seeds, some corn 

husks, toothpicks and glue, and she will “paint” a picture with them. 

As an artist in cereals she has done work of amazing magnitude 

and her varied exhibits have been of importance in demonstrating 
the agricultural products of the United States and Canada 


She Says It With Cereals 
MB:: MINNIE J. WESSELS of Spokane, Washington, is an 


artist in cereals. The fields are her paint-boxes; the earth 
her palette; her brushes, toothpicks. From corn come dark and 
light tones of purple, blue and some shades of pink; from timothy, 
the shades of white and blue; from flowers, flower seeds and 
orchard grass the pollen that gives the brilliant and pastel shades 
of yellow. Seeds, grains and fruits furnish many colors. Por- 
traits are done in sepia shades. Nothing artificial is used. 

Mrs. Wessels has prepared state exhibits for Washington, 
Oregon, California and Idaho; maintained a permanent exhibit 
in St. Paul, Minnesota; won prizes at the Panama-Pacific and 
San Diego Expositions in California; arranged exhibits in three- 
fourths of the states in the Union and prepared exhibit cars for 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific railway systems. In 
one exhibit she transformed 174 feet of ceiling into a canopy of 
grain and put up 1,500 jars of display fruit in chemicals. 

“Exhibits in state capitals are the greatest means of direct 
advertising that the state has,” says Mrs. Wessels. “When a 
tourist visits a capital building he actually views the state’s 
agricultural wealth and learns its soil possibilities, little of which 
he can realize while whirling through the country. 

“Nature has an endless store of treasures in color but her 
beauties are too often trampled upon and ignored. | find so 
many new ideas in fields, orchards and gardens that I never have 
to use the same design twice.” Marie Rowe Dunsar. 
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Suckers Old and New 


How the Bucketshop Game Was Worked in the ‘‘Days of Gold’’ 


VER since the spring of 1921 

bucketshops have been blow- 

ing up with great regularity. 

Not so long since the bucketeer 
catered merely to a_ neighborhood 
trade, “dealt” only in the New York 
Exchange issues, and, when he failed, did 
so for a few thousand dollars. But of late 
years his transactions have been in the 
millions, and while his headquarters have 
remained usually in New York his tenta- 
cles have extended to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, Seattle and Portland, Denver, 
Butte and Boise, Salt Lake and Reno, 
Santa Fe and Phoenix. 

In his offerings he included about every- 
thing dealt in on the two leading New 
York exchanges and the Curb, but he 
showed his deep knowledge of the specu- 
lative mania by adding a line of the 
cheaper mining issues, ranging from ten 
cents up to two dollars or so. He was 
spreading his net to take in a class of 
speculators like O. Henry’s up-to-date 
farmer, who was too wise to fall for the 
latest, most elaborate swindle, but 
couldn’t get his roll out fast enough once 
the old-fashioned shell-game made its 
appearance. 


An Ancient Game 


I suppose there were speculators in 
mining shares before Solomon and Hiram 
took a hand in Ophir. Their number 
never grows less. Their stock of confi- 
dence and faith is unlimited despite the 
constant drain. It is among such people 
you may find those who insist that the 
rewards from speculative mining ventures 
are greater, considering the stake, than 
from any other form of speculation. They 
point to the big fortunes made in mining, 
forgetting that some of the biggest for- 
tunes were made by manipulators who 
took unfair advantage of advance infor- 
mation. And they do not know that 
many a broker whose office was never 
called a bucketshop {was still a bucketeer 
of the meanest type. 

I have in mind the case of Thomas 
Tarrant, who lived in a great mining 
camp; who had energy, intelligence and 
a magnetic personality; who under other 


By Leland Lanphere 


Decorations by Donald McKay 


auspices would have achieved wealth and 
prominence; but who, early in life, became 
infected with the speculative microbe and 
died in poverty after forty years of 
gambling in mining stocks. 

He received a valuable lesson very 
early in the game, but it did him no good. 
One night, very shortly after he settled in 
the mining camp, he was awakened by the 
foreman of the Patity, a mine which had 
once shown important ore-bodies but which 
for a few years past had been in barren 
ground. Hecameto tell Tarrant there had 
been a rich find that night, a strike so im- 
portant that the stock was bound to 
become worth hundreds of dollars a share. 

Tarrant knew the foreman well; knew 
him to be a truthful man, a faithful friend, 
and a competent miner. So next morning 
he bought two hundred shares of the 
stock at five dollars a share. 

But the rise was slow in coming. Weeks 
elapsed with the stock pegged at five 
dollars. Tarrant knew why, for the fore- 
man had brought him early information 
that the superintendent of the Equity, 
in obedience to orders from the directors 
of the company, had bulkheaded—walled 
up with timber and planking—the face 
of the oredrift. This meant that the 
insiders held few or none of the shares— 
a not uncommon condition—and plotted 
to keep the news of the strike a secret and 
the stock quotations at a low level until 
they had gathered in as many shares as 
they could. 

Tarrant meant to sit tight until the 
insiders should decide it was time to 
broadcast the news of the strike. But 
they were out for everything in sight. 
They levied an assessment on a stock that 
ought to have been paying dividends. 
They levied an assessment of ten dollars 
on a stock that was selling at five. They 
levied an assessment not once only, but 
again, and a third, and a fourth time. 

they levied it regularly every three 
months; that is, as often as the Jaws of 


California, under which the company 
was incorporated, would permit. 
Tarrant was a young man, and his 
powers of endurance, financially 
speaking were anything but unlim- 
ited. With the notice of a fourth assess- 
ment he decided he had about all the 
punishment he could stand. His stock, 
original cost plus three assessments, then 
stood him about $7000. At a loss of 
about $60co—for the stock was still 
pegged at five dollars a share— he threw 
his shares on the market. They were 
snapped up by an insider, for the as- 
sessment ordeal was about over and the 
sugar-barrel ready to be tapped. 


Frozen Out 


Tarrant was absent from the State for 
six months, and on the day of his return 
Equity was selling at $300 a share. By 
then the insiders had pepeneany all of 
the stock and were quietly unloading it 
on the public under the stimulus of the 
news of the strike. He had been frozen 
out of a chance to make $60,000. He 
would have been better off in a crooked 
poker game, for it would have been a stiff 
game indeed that would have cost him 
$6000. 

He had no recourse. Justice in that 
day and place was largely a matter of the 
longest purse. Judge, jury, and wit- 
ness-bribing was the rule, and the district 
attorney was usually the creature of the 
mining interests. 

There was no use in taking his trouble 
to the newspapers. The owner and editor 
of the leading newspaper was told that an 
ore-body found in the Wasp was the 
richest in the history of the camp. He 
put $50,000 into the stock, but it never 
moved. The master rogue of the camp 
who controlled the mine owned a mill, 
and the ore was being treated at that mill 
at an exorbitant cost. 

Tarrant found in the course of time 
that speculation in mining stock was a 
game too uncertain even for the insider. 
It was at the time of the Comstock boom. 
The Sierra Nevada was one of the oldest 
mines in the camp, and by virtue of 
location and surface indications among 
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the most promising. But twenty years 
had elapsed without an important ore- 
find when a thin seam of very rich rock 
was encountered on the footwall of a 
vein. For some reason, inexplicable to 
the ordinary intelligence, the manage- 
ment, instead of sinking on the ore-body, 
began an incline shaft that just skimmed 
one edge of it. 

As the shaft went down, exposing on 
one side of it the continuation of the ore 
showing, the price of the stock rose in 
almost exact correspondence. Selling as 
low as sixty-five cents shortly before the 
discovery, it reached $75 at the 100-foot 
level, $150 at the 200-foot level and so on. 

At one period in this progression, the 
stock hesitated and began to stagger. 
The management, interested in main- 
taining the market, ran a drift into the 
ore-body. After it had penetrated fifteen 
feet into the richest sort of rock, the stock 
soared again and the drift was stopped. 
[his was the only drift run before the 
denouement. 

When the incline attained a depth of 
200 feet the “Bonanza Four,” Mackay, 
Fair, Flood and O’Brien, became feverish 
and began to buy Sierra Nevada. Then 
they became convinced that the Sierra 
Nevada ‘“‘bonanza” extended into the 
cround of Union, which adjoined Sierra 
Nevada on the south. The stock of 
Union had been mounting in sympathy 
with that of Sierra Nevada, but it was 
not until the Bonanza firm, in their 
suddenly conceived ambition to control 
the Union, went in and swept the market 
that it outwinged its rival. Unable to 
obtain as much as they desired in the 
open market, they paid Robert Sherwood, 
San Francisco jeweler, $1,c00,c00 for 5000 
shares of Union, which he had been carry- 
ing for years and which he had about given 
up hope of ever selling when the find was 
made in Sierra Nevada. And this trans- 
action was consummated upon the recom- 
mendation of Fair and Mackay, the two 
ablest miners on the Comstock. 


The Biters Bit 


Meanwhile the Sierra Nevada incline 
descended until it had exposed a con- 
tinuous ore-body three hundred feet in 
depth. The shares advanced to $250, at 
which price John Skae, president of the 
company, was a buyer, as he had been 
throughout the progression of the stock 
from $5 upward. Then a crosscut was 
driven, followed by others, which proved 
that the body of ore was a mere 
“pipe,” never more than three feet 
thick at any point, save where the 
solitary crosscut had been extended 
for fifteen feet in ore. It seemed as 
though, for once, a sardonic fate had 
taken a hand in the game to deal 
marked cards to those who had so 
often dealt them to others. 
The Sierra Nevada shares fell more 
than one-half at the first drop and 
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continued to fall at a calamitous rate. It 
stripped John Skae of his great fortune 
and left him hopelessly in debt. Exactly 
how much the Bonanza Four lost will 
never be known; but it is known that 
when two of them, Mackay and Flood, 
dropped $12,000,000 in wheat seven 
years later, Mackay confided to an inti- 
mate that the Sierra Nevada fizzle had 
They could afford it, of 
course; he and his associates were just 
collecting the last of the Consolidated 
Virginia dividends, which meant to them 
the lion’s share of $32,000,C00. 

Other big operators were heavy losers. 
It was essentially an inside deal. 
outsiders touched the stock after it had 
reached a moderately high figure, and 
the majority of them, for once in a blue 
moon, sold at a profit or got out even. 
So far as the public in general was con- 
cerned the principal loss was the imagin- 
ary one of failing to make the immense 


cost him more. 
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profit that might have been realized. 


Sev en years glided swiftly by. 
misfortunes 
Thomas Tarrant and the other outsiders, 
it might profit us to pause for a moment 
and see what fate had brought to the 


the 


pursuing further 


insiders. 


A few, like John Skae, had lost what 
they had won, and ended their days in 
the mists of an alcoholic haze. 
Sharon, worried past endurance by the 
notoriety and other anxieties of a breach- 
of-promise suit, developed senile gangrene 
and died a comparatively young man, 
going to join his erstwhile partner, Ral- 
ston, who, entangled in a financial maze 
that showed no earthly exit, had gone to 
his daily swim and was washed ashore a 
William O’Brien, first of the 
Bonanza Four to go, had tried to forget 
the burden of his precipitant millions in 
the whirl of a semi-bohemian existence, 
but died of Bright’s disease, thé result of 
Mackay and 
Flood, partners in ownership of the Bank 
of Nevada, became involved through the 
devious courses of a dishonest cashier in a 
colossal wheat deal and stood for a time 
in daily danger of losing every dollar they 
had; Flood walking the floor, night after 
night, and tearing his hair to think that 
the stock market which had stripped so 
many others to swell his coffers should at 
last have involved him in its toils. 
finally tore himself free of the web, only 
to die within a year or so of Bright’s 
disease, brought on by worry. 


corpse. 


worry, long before his time. 
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bought himself a senatorship and gone to 
Washington to find himself socially .a 
cipher and politically a nonentity, and 
had quarreled with the wife he left behind 
and lost her by divorce. And so it had 
gone with those heirs of Mammon whom 
an envious world in its sordid blindness 
was pleased to call “fortunate.” 

With the collapse of the Sierra Nevada 
deal Comstock shares came to a stand- 
still where they merely marked time, but 
the San Francisco Stock Exchange, fed 
by the hopeful dollars of incurable opti- 
mists who fondly dreamed that history 
would repeat itself in ay vaster 
bonanzas, went merrily « Strange to 
say its most persistent conan were 
Thomas Tarrant and others like him who 
knew what a thimble-rigging game mining 
speculation had been almost from the be- 
ginning. They continued to buy Comstock 
shares hoping for the phenomenal rise 
which never came. With the bonanza ore 
bodies gone, the Comstock shares rarely 
moved except down. But the suckers 
hung on, greatly to the delight of the stock 
brokers who became bucketeers. 


Something for Nothing 


The process was a simple matter. It 
merely involved the acceptance of the 
client’s money and handing him in return 
a slip of paper announcing the purchase of 
a corresponding number of shares. But 
no shares were bought, except for the rare 
customer who refused to deal in margins 
who put up the full amount involved and 
insisted on delivery of the stock certifi- 
cates. The overwhelming majority of 
the speculators bought on margin, and 
the broker, now become a_bucketeer, 
deposited their money in his safe and 
awaited developments. The first one 
usually came in the form of an assessment. 
The client either paid the assessment and 
this money was added to the sum already 
in the safe, or he failed to pay and was 
notified that his stock had been sold to 
satisfy his delinquency. Then the broker 
added the amount in the safe to his bank 
account. 

As things were going, the broker could 
not lose. Years passed and the trend of 
stocks was ever downward, never up. 
The customer who paid his assessments 
might weary and quit. He was sold out, 
or gave orders to sell, and pocketed the 
loss suffered through a heavy decline in 
prices and in a long string of assessments; 
for practically every mining corporation 

on the Comstock lode levied an as- 
sessment regularly every three 
months. And the brokers waxed fat. 
It seemed the safest system of getting 
something for nothing ever devised. 
And then fell a thunderbolt. All 
seemed serene as a summer sky, but 
one of the scattered Bonanza Four 
had left behind him dynamite in the 
form of a son, just come of age, with 
(Continued on page 56) 








The West at W 


Significant News 
from the Nation's 
Capital 


ENATOR Burton K. Wheeler of 
Montana arrived in Washington 
several weeks before the new 
Congress met, proclaiming his 
coming with several war whoops. Wheeler, 
who defeated Mondell, the best-dressed 
majority leader the House ever had, was 
somewhat forgotten in the excitement 
caused by the later election of other radi- 
cals with more picturesque names. How 
can a conservatively named Burton K. 
Wheeler stack up as a radical beside a 
confrere bearing a name with a punch like 
Magnus Johnson? However, Wheeler let 
it be known that he is just as radical as 
he ever was, and he proved it by hopping 
with both feet right in the middle of the 
hot Davis-Davis controversy. He said 
that the changing of the initials of the 
man who runs the Reclamation Service 
was a “trust trick” and from that base he 
launched a denunciation of Secretary 
Work and the “oppressors of the farmers.” 
Criticism of Dr. Work’s action in dis- 
placing A. P. Davis with W. A. Davis as 
head of the Reclamation Service is not 
confined to radical “friends of the far- 
mers.” The American Society of Civil 
Engineers has injected itself into the dis- 
cussion, claiming that the forced resig- 
nation of Davis, the engineer of long 
service, amounted to a removal, and that 
his replacement by Davis, the business 
man and politician, casts unwarranted 
reflections on the engineering profession. 
The Civil Service Reform League also is 
taking part in the fracas. It agrees with 
the engineers in asserting that the change 
was made in violation of the spirit if not 
the letter of the civil service law. 
Secretary of the Interior Work, being a 
good physician, counters all attacks with 
the proposal that the case be thoroughly 
diagnosed. A fact-finding commission 
then is appointed to investigate. This 
commission, it seems, is to go much further 
than to inquire into the comparative 
merits of A. P. Davis and W. A. Davis as 
directors of the Federal Government’s 
vast reclamation undertakings. It pro- 
poses to put these undertakings, those 
completed as well as those planned or 
urged, under microscopic scrutiny. For 
Secretary Work claims that many reclam- 
ation projects have not worked out as 
Government engineers said they would. 
The irrigated land often has been made 
productive at a cost which makes suc- 
cessful farming almost impossible except 
when prices are high. Holders of reclaimed 
lands are now about $10,000,000 behind 
with their payments. The commission is 
to find and report on the practical wisdom 
of carrying out other projects hitherto 
thought to be highly commendable. 
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When Secretary Work was asked for 
specific figures regarding some existing 
projects which haven’t turned out as the 
engineers predicted, he said all the data 
had been referred to the fact-finding com- 
mission. The commission said these data 
would be considered and reported on ulti- 
mately. 
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Calvin Coolidge Once Again is 
Emulating the Well-known Oyster 


When the new president first entered 
the White House everybody was made to 
feel that Washington had a stimulating 
effect on Calvin Coolidge. His volu- 
bility, for a time, astonished the old 
residents. In his “conferences” with 
the correspondents he freely and fully 
answered every question put to him. 
Now, alas! it is different, very different. 
It seems that he not only discards those 
questions which he doesn’t feel like dis- 
cussing, but also those which his Secre- 
tary, Mr. Slemp, and perhaps other 
advisors think he should ignore. Which 
suggests an anecdote concerning the 
President. He was lamenting to a friend 
his reputation of being as discoursive as an 
oyster, which he claimed is not justified 
by the actual facts. 

“But you don’t talk much,” 
demurred. 

“T do,” the President, the report has 
it, asserted. 


the friend 


January, 1924 


ashington 


By 
Theodore M. 


Knappen 
Sunset Staff Correspondent 


” 


“For instance—:” suggested the friend. 
“When I have something to say.” 
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Female Politician Flees While 
Male Senators Ride the Fence 


The Alameda-Mare Island naval-base 
dispute in the California delegation has 
revolved lately round the naming of one 
of the number as a member of the new 
Naval Affairs Committee of the House. 
In this matter Congresswoman Nolan has 
held something like a balance of power. 
Hence her good graces have been sought 
eagerly by both sides. Meantime, she 
spent the Congressional vacation visiting 
in the east, far away from the scene o 
the naval-base fracas—and also far from 
minor job seekers and other petty annoy- 
ances that usually turn out to be big 
political inconveniences. Meantime, also 
the two California Senators have kept 
securely astride a common fence and 
merely look pleasant with reference to 
the naval-base dispute. 
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The New Immigration Law 
and Japanese Exclusion 


The Japanese in the West figure subtly 
in a bit of important legislation to come up 
in the new Congress. Congressman 
Albert Johnson of Washington divided 
his vacation between a trip to the West 
Indies and Panama, a visit home, frequent 
reminiscing with his old reportorial cron- 
ies at the National Press Club in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and tinkering with his 
immigration bill. Johnson continues as 
chairman of the House Immigration Com- 
mittee, which now is of quite high im- 
portance. New immigration legislation 
must be passed before June 30, 1924, when 
the present three-per-cent makeshift 
expires. Johnson, the chairman, who is 
an old newspaper reporter, is just as much 
opposed to wholesale immigration as 
ever; so whatever is recommended by 
him is apt to be even more stringent than 
the present temporary regulations. He 
states that the provision barring immigra- 
tion of all persons ineligible to citizenship 
will be retained in the bill. This would 
bar the Japanese, along with other colored 
Orientals, without mentioning those sensi- 
tive people. 

If Johnson has his way the restrictions 
put upon the coming of southern Euro- 
peans to the United States will be almost 
as severe as those put upon the admittance 
of Orientals. 
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Little Blue 





The Story of a Hafpy Orphaned Bird 


BLUEBIRD and his’ mate 
watched the slow building of 
my cabin and at last took 
possession one morning before 
it was completed. Unwilling to dis- 
turb them, I used the cabin that summer 
without finishing it. These birds evi- 
dently liked the cabin and its surround- 
ings for they and their descendants have 
ever since made the place their summer 
residence and used it for a nursery. 

The nest was beneath the end of the 
ridge-log, and from this scores of little 
girls and boys in blue have looked out 
upon the world. 

‘That summer I lived quietly and close 
to the cabin. I was endeavoring to 
lengthen the short period of life that the 
doctor thought was allotted to me. 
Naturally I moved about quietly. It 
was not long until the birds had lost all 
fear for me, and by the end of a month we 
were intimate. Before September came 
they were often in the cabin and fre- 
quently dined on the top of my 
writing table. 

\utumn made them uneasy, and 
at last they prepared to start for the 
southland before the coming of the 
cold days. They left on a glorious 
day. Hose and there some golden 
leaves shone on the aspens, and oc- 
casionally there was a whisper from 
the air and the pines. I had marked 
the old birds, and as all flew away, I 
called to them: “Come back, I’ll be glad 
to see you. Come early next spring and 
be sure to bring those copper threads that 
I placed round your ankles.” 

hey returned the next spring, and the 
next. The third season they early 
brought off a brood of contented young- 
sters and at once resumed housekeeping. 
__ The old birds were affectionate mates. 
[he male was a handsome, cheerful, fear- 
less fellow, and he maintained calmness 
through all emergencies. 
His favorite seat was the 
top pole of a fence, about 
fifteen feet distant from 
the nest. Here he sat 
like a philosopher. He 
was interested in no one’s 
affairs but hisown. He 
was free from both curi- 
osity and contempt and 
appeared to have com- 
plete indifference for all 
the world. 

His trim modestly at- 
tired little mate did most 
of the work, assumed all 
the responsibility and 
was just a trifle nervous. 
Occasionally, indifferent 
to my proximity, these 
two sat on the pole lov- 
ingly, close together; he 
perfectly perpendicular, 
though in’ repose; she 
restless, facing first one 
side of the fence, then 
the other. Once in a 
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Instantly, however, Mother Bluebird 
hurled herself at the intruder as though 
to annihilate him, though she was pro- 
vokingly small for such a task. The 
robin, apparently chagrined and cer- 


while she pulled herself up fora moment of tainly surprised, made haste toescape. She 


deliberation, or to speak low, loving 
words to her blue prince. 

One day, as they sat side by side on the 
pole, a robin alighted on a post only a 
few yards away, apparently without 
seeing them. Certainly the robin did not 
know that he was intruding, and it was 
plain that he had no evil intentions. 











Enos Mills and a possible descendant 
of Little Blue, years later 





The log cabin built by Mr. Mills in 1886, his boyhood home. 
The bluebirds had their nest over the ridge-pole 


.at once returned to the pole and edged 
up close to her mate. He looked at her 
eagerly while they exchanged conversa- 
tional twitters, and then made haste to 
bring her a worm. 

Another day, after they had had a few 
loving moments on the fence, he suddenly 
unbent and faced her with fluttering 
wings and worshipful attention. I do 
not know what had been said, but she be- 
comingly received these attentions. 

While Mrs. Bluebird was brooding the 
second nestful of eggs, her blue prince 
took the children in hand; faithfully he 
fed and trained them after the ways con- 
sidered good by bluebirds. These young- 
sters saw but little of their mother after 

they had left the nest, but almost con- 
stantly followed the father about. 

When the second brood hatched 

mother, father, sisters and brothers 

joyfully took part in food hunting 
and in feeding the nest full of babies. 

Three of the grown-up children 

worked faithfully and eagerly at 

this. Apparently they did this task 

well, for Mother Bluebird put in much 

time supervising or serenely looking 

on. One of the grown-up children 
often lingered by the nest to watch the 
babies. 

These cheerful, foving blue mates 
brought off six broods and raised thirty- 
three children in three years. But after 
all the care which these children had re- 
quired, they began housekeeping the 
fourth season as eagerly, lovingly as 
though it were the first time. 

Having taken a new hold on life, I was 
away from the cabin most of the day and 
had but little oppor- 
tunity to enjoy bluebird 
ways and companion- 
ship. However, it was 
a joy to see them a 
moment each day, and I 
watched over them as 
carefully as I could. 

But isolation and 
watchfulness did not pro- 
tect them. One morning 
misfortune and want 
came to the nestlings 
beneath my cabin ridge- 
pole. Again and again 
did these speckle-bibbed 
babies open wide their 
mouths for food; five 
hungry, forlorn _ bird 
children cried and cried 
in vain for something to 
eat. 

Many of the birds and 
chipmunks near my cabin 
had learned to trust 
man and had become 
somewhat tame. During 











Little Blue apparently considered the writing table a 


fairy place, and so greatly confused things on 


it that its owner had to cover it 


my absence on the mountains the day 
before, a boy member of a tourist family 
had amused himself by shooting at these 
trusting little fellows. Tiring at last 
of this barbaric sport he went home and 
recounted his feat to fond parents. 

He had rested his little rifle on one of 
the poles of the fence by my cabin and 
shot first the father and then the mother 
of my bluebirds. 

When fate gave to me these hungry, 
poorly dressed orphans, | at once brought 
the nest into my cabin. Three of them 
I raised. I tried hard to understand the 
youngsters and to care for them according 
to their needs. Early I found that young 
birds, like young boys, are always hungry. 
Apparently there was no filling them up. 
For some time each ate its weight daily, 
consuming combinations of worms, 
crumbs, grubs, grasshoppers and house 
flies. They compelled me to work for 
them all day long. But they throve on 
the diet supplied, and slowly their speck- 
led bibs and baby clothes were replaced 
by those for which the bluebird is known. 


Youthful Tricks 


Of course we became well acquainted, 
and Little Blue was the name given to 
the smallest, brightest and cheeriest one 
ofthethree. The others were not named. 

During the first week under my care, 
they stayed in the nest all the time. After 
this they had the freedom of the cabin 
floor during the day and at night they 
were put to bed in an old hat. As soon 
as they were in I spread a handkerchief 
over them, and on top piled three or 
four towels to keep them from climbing 
out. Toward the close of summer they 
were allowed to spend their nights where 
they pleased; generally they cuddled to- 
gether on a small shelf in the corner. 

I knew that kittens, puppies and pigs 
played and played, but had not realized 
that baby bluebirds played intently 
through all their young days. I tried to 
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make nature’s great way as 
pleasant and beneficial as 
possible by providing play- 
things. An envelope hung 
by a string from the corner 
of the table so that it just 
cleared the floor, was daily 
enjoyed. Occasionally all 
tugged at it at once from 
different directions; or all 
stood by to watch it dance, 
swing and whirl. A hollow 
rubber ball gave them hours 
of eager activity, while a 
box of shavings afforded 
them many a mysterious 
delight. When all played 
together in the shavings, 
trampling and plowing 
through them, they showed 
an excited earnestness such 
as. children show while 
playing bear. A few beans 
in a tin pan on the floor 
afforded them many a rat- 
tling good time. 

Little Blue apparently 
considered my writing-table 
a real fairy place and in- 
sisted on playing on it much 
of the time. Generally he 
amused himself quietly, but 
occasionally he indulged in 
vigorous pranks. On one 
occasion he amused himself by throwing 
penholders and pencils on the floor. After 
heaving or pushing each over the edge of 
the table, he peered after each article and 
listened with tilted head until it struck 
the floor. He either leaped with joy or 
looked up with an expression of happy 
satisfaction when he heard it strike, then 
made haste to find something else to 
drop over. 

When I was writing he 
sometimes made it too 
lively for me; and, partly 
to subdue him, I began 
keeping a tin box on the 
table with some crumbs on 
it. This I usually kept 
covered. Often he wanted 
something to eat from it 
before it was opened. On 
these occasions he usually 
hovered in the air with beat- 
ing wings just above the 
top until I opened it. If 
he found the box uncovered 
and empty, he alighted on 
the edge, bent forward and 
peered in, and then looked 
up at me; them he would 
wipe his bill on the edge a 
time or two and look up 
again. If these actions did 
not attract me and bring 
food to the box, he usually 
clutched the edge in his 
claws and rattled the box 
up and down on the table. 

One morning while mak- 
ing merry on the table, he 
overturned a quart bottle 
of ink. It fell to the floor 
with a smash and after it 
tumbled the tin crumb box. 
Little Blue, in happy mood, 
looked down from the edge 
of the table while I gathered 
up the pieces of the broken 
bottle. I saved some of the 
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ink and this was poured into the empty 
tin box and placed on the table while | 
searched for a bottle to put it in. This 
gave Little Blue an idea! 

Each morning the birds had the oppor- 
tunity for a daily bath. They never 
failed to enjoy it. But on this morning 
they had not yet had it and Little Blue 
evidently thought it was time. Just as I 
turned with an empty bottle in my hand, 
Little Blue stepped into the tin box, 
thrust in his head, and began to splash 
ink with his winks. I almost drowned 
him in the water bucket before putting 
him out in the sun to dry. 

I frequently talked to the birds in a 
natural, conversational way, and they 
appeared to enjoy it. Conversation 
simply charmed Little Blue, especially 
when I addressed myself to him alone. 
Usually I talked to him when he was on 
the table and I in my seat by it. In 
these positions he was close to my face. 
Always I spoke to him slowly, gently and 
cheerfully. After the first few words he 
gave up all activities, looked up and 
listened to the end with greatest interest. 

One morning I paused in my writing to 
talk to him. My hand, with pen in it, 
stood by the last word written. After 
listening with usual eagerness for a time 
he hopped upon my hand and wondering'y y 
looked into my face. I continued talking 
quietly and earnestly. Suddenly, while 
intently watching my face, he began a low, 
sweet, almost whispered warble which 
continued for perhaps a half minute, 
all the time looking at me with almost 
passionate interest. It was a dear ex- 
perience to have with a dumb friend, and 
it was deep enough for tears. 

He so greatly confused things on the 
table when I was out that I took to 
(Continued on page 60) 





The bluebirds’ favorite seat was the top pole of a fence, 
where they often sat lovingly, close together 
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Why There is Peace on Earth, Good Will to All Men! 
Neither Peace While the chimes are ringing the old mes- 
Nor Good Will 28° of brotherly love across the roof trees 

of millions of warm, cheerful American 
homes, millions of Europeans are peering with dread into 
the future. They see a gray, black expanse of semi-starva- 
tion blotched with the red glare of hunger riots and civil 
war. They see hollow-eyed mothers suffer the supreme 
agony, the most horrible of all tortures—to hear their 
children whimper for bread when not even a crust is to be 
had. 

Central Europe from the Rhine to the Vistula today, in 
the sixth winter after the end of the war, is a sea of misery. 
In England a million and a half able-bodied men, un- 
employed for more than two years, are forgetting the habit 
of work. In the United States “drives” to feed starving 
children are under way once more, this time to save the 
youth of Germany. 

The cause of the sickness that is breaking down civiliza- 
tion in Europe is Fear. Poland fears Russia and Germany; 
Serbia fears Bulgaria; Greece fears Italy; France fears 
Germany. And because they are all afraid of one another, 
they do their worst to weaken their supposed antagonists 
and waste their substance in huge armies. 

France with a declining birth rate fears the result of 
German fecundity. The Treaty of Versailles was the result 
of this fear, a treaty whose reparations clauses have been 
declared by the world’s economists impossible of fulfillment. 
By insisting upon the fulfillment of impossible conditions 
France is bringing about the political disintegration of 
Germany, no longer a self-suffi- 
cient agricultural state but a 
nation with a complex industrial 
machine on which twenty million 
Germans depend for their daily 
bread. If Poincaré persists in 
his policy of political partition 
and economic destruction, these 
twenty millions must emigrate 
or die. Then France will be safe 
—ior a while. 

There is a sentiment in many 

of us that tempts us to stop at 
the idea of security for France 
and to rest content with that 
idea, without being much con- 
cerned with what happens to 
Germany in the process. But 
there are things that must be 
thought of and many honest 
minds in the rest of the world 
are giving them earnest and 
troubled thought. 
_ The French policy, carried to 
its ultimate results, will allay 
French fear of Germany—for 
how long nobody can tell. 

But in the meantime all of 


The Watch on the Rhine 





















Europe will be in chaos and anarchy. The British market 
on the continent will be destroyed, British unemployment 
will rise to enormous figures, British shipping will decline 
because of commercial paralysis and, as Frank Simonds 
pointed out when Poincaré launched his Ruhr adventure, 
England will be forced, to save her industrial empire, to 
make war on France. 

That’s why Lloyd George asked for close Anglo-American 
codperation. To avoid chaos, anarchy, communism and 
war in Europe, to guarantee French security without 
throwing starving Germany into Lenine’s arms, America 
and England must codperate closely, must bring their 
combined weight to bear on fear-crazed nations and 
statesmen to restore order and sanity. 

If we don’t give this codperation, 1924 will see one of the 
great catastrophes of history, for all of us. 


U U 


The Gory Fruit It is now almost seven years since we 
of Our War for entered the war “to make the world safe 
for democracy and small nations.” We 
won that war, but we lost the fruits of 
the victory in making peace. The kind of safety the small 
nations now enjoy is vividly demonstrated by the treatment 
Greece received at the hands of Italy, a treatment formally 
approved by the Council of Ambassadors of the so-called 
Great Powers who turned over to Italy 50,000,000 lire 
deposited by Greece even though the impartial commission 
of investigation reported that Greeks did mot murder the 
Italian officers in Albania. 


Democracy 


As for the democracy we 
fought to establish, look at 
Europe today. Italy, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Russia are being ruled 
by dictators. Now Germany 
seems about to be plunged into 
civil war between republicans, 
monarchists and communists; 
big and little dictators abound 
and democracy has been tram- 
pled underfoot during the com- 
motion. 

Given a peace treaty dictated 
by hatred and enforced at the 
point of the bayonet, the doom 
of democracy was a foregone 
conclusion. Democracy grows 
out of peace and security. There 
is no chance for the development 
of democratic institutions in a 
world ruled by brute force be- 
cause real democracy is notori- 
ously inefficient in war and war 
preparations. The United States 
has never been and is not now 
efficiently prepared for war. 
Despite constant agitation demo- 
cratic France was not ready in 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles Times 
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In celebrating the completion of the final stretch of pavement on 

the Pacific Highway in Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, 

the merrymakers cast Old Man Detour into the Columbia river 
after loading him with broken automobile springs 


1914; England had a tiny army of 250,000 men and had 
voluntarily surrendered supremacy on the sea. 

If democracy is an inefficient war-maker, then the best 
guarantee of peace France could exact from Germany 
would be the establishment of democratic institutions. None 
of us wants to see the German people turn toward autocracy 


for salvation. 


U U 

Two economic miracles have happened 
since the armistice was signed. By all the 
accepted standard rules of economics two 
countries, the United States and France, 
should have been plunged into the darkest, deepest pit of 
depression and large-scale unemployment, the United 
States because of the sudden collapse of its export market 
for the goods turned out by its war factories and fields, 
France because of the destruction of forty per cent of its 
industrial establishments and coal mines by the German 
armies. 

The depression came, but in neither country did it last. 
Today the United States is the richest, most prosperous 
country in the impoverished world. France is the most 
uniformly prosperous country in Europe. In both coun- 
tries there is no unemployment, all classes are busy and able 
to live comfortably, even luxuriously according to their 
standards. Taxation is light compared with the tax burden 
of other countries and the well fed, shod and clothed masses 
are content. 

' How come? 

Through immigration restriction and the building boom 
the United States was able to keep the wages and earnings 
of its industrial workers at a high level, thereby increasing 
the purchasing power of the masses and enabling them to 
consume an ever larger share of the national output. As 
more of this output was consumed at home, the importance 
of the export market diminished. High wages saved 
Uncle Sam’s economic bacon, and the building boom made 
the high wages possible. 


The Effect of 
Destruction 
on Prosperity 


"of foreign labor. 
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France also had her building boom. Reconstruction of 
the devastated area absorbed all surplus man power not 
locked up in the army and necessitated the importation 
The job wrecked the finances of the state, 
but it enriched the contractors and industrialists and kept 
wages high. The French government may be broke, but 
the average Frenchman is better off than he ever was. 


Government enterprises had nothing to do with America’s | 
. prosperity. America’s government is paying off its debts 


out of taxation. France is constantly increasing its huge 
burden of loans without daring to impose adequate taxes, 
hoping for relief from the golden eggs of the reparations 
goose she is strangling. America’s prosperity is solid and 
lasting; the French sense of well being is produced by 
inflation which must end sooner or later. 


Both examples demonstrate, however, that reconstruction | 


in Japan will be accompanied by a business boom. ‘The 
financial headache will come later. 


U U 
When Old Man They drowned Old Man Detour in the 


Detour Will Be Pacific Northwest the other day, loaded | 


him down with broken automobile springs 
Entirely Dead and threw him into the Cobain eh er. 
The murderous celebration was to mark the completion of 
the longest continuous paved highway in the world, reaching 
from the Mexican boundary below San Diego to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

But wasn’t this celebration a little premature? In 
California just below the Oregon line there is a stretch 
of more than a hundred unpaved mountain miles round the 
base of Shasta. True, California has promised her neigh- 
bors to pave this stretch; it is also true that most of this 
mileage consists of a wide road with a gravel or macadam 
surface, but neverthelesss California will have to make good 
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Perry, in the Pertland Oregonian 

“Going into California on the Pacific Highway,” 

Oregonian prints beneath this cartoon, hinting gently that California 

might well start paving the stretch of mountain highway just south 

of the Oregon line. California replies that she has paved more 

Pacific Highway mileage than the other three states put together. 
and is starting on the final lap 
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on her promise before the 2000-mile long ™% 
Pacific Highway is wholly rid of Old Man Bi 
Detour. He won’t be dead for a year or two. 


U U 


Putting aNew When the constitution of 
Brace Under the the United States guaran- 
tees the citizen the free 
and full exercise of the 
right to free speech, a free press and’ free 
assemblage, it means exactly what it says. 
So declares the Appellate Court of the 
State of California in a recent decision up- 
holding the contention of seven Industrial 
Workers of the World who claimed that 
they had been unjustly convicted and ille- 
gally deprived of their liberty. They had 
been arrested not because they had done 
something wrong, but merely because they 
were members of the organization pro- 
scribed by the ordinance of a California 
town. 

The decision marks the return of calm 
reason and the abatement of Red hysteria. 
It should be followed by a formal repeal 
of all the so-called criminal-syndicalism 
laws. Free speech is the safety valve of a 
free people. While it is open, steam can 
be blown off harmlessly. No government 


Constitution 


has ever been overthrown by mere talk, and the machinery 


for punishing action against the government is ample. 


G 


Oregon Farmers Oregon is groaning in agony these days. 
The farmers put one over on the cities in 
November. By a majority of 500 out of 
162,000 votes cast they approved of a state 
income tax which is now in effect. The farmers succeeded 
because the business men in the city did not go to the 
trouble of casting their ballots. Only fifty per cent of the 
registered voters appeared at the polls. In the country the 
vote was heaviest; in the complacent cities it was light. 
So it happened that the income tax carried even though 
Portland voted against it two to one. 


Force Income 
Tax on State 











Peking government, but a poet as well. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Marshal Wu Pei Fu is not only China's best soldier and the power behind the 


He is here shown 


working hard at the rhyming trade 


Of course the farmers were for it. The general property 
tax in Oregon as everywhere else had been a heavy burden 
for three years out in the country where the two ends would 
not touch despite perspiration, back- and headaches. If the 
farmers had no net income, they would be able to grin 
when the income tax collector came round, and the income- 
tax contributions of the cities would reduce the property 
tax levy in the country. So they reasoned and voted aye 
when the income tax law was submitted to the voters at the 
November election. And the cities were asleep at the 
switch. But, feeling the collector’s hand inserting itself 
into their pockets, they are wide awake now. No matter 
how they feel, they will have to pay both a Federal and a 
state income tax on this year’s earnings and profits. Prin- 
cipally on earnings, though, for the framers of the law 

handled income from investments and divi- 

ng dends of Oregon corporations with delicacy 

be and tact, but bore down strong on salaries, 
professional earnings and foreign corporations. 

Under the law incomes are taxed on a 
graduated basis ranging from one per cent on 
the first thousand dollars of net income after 
the exemptions set forth in the Federal income 
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KADEL & HERBERT 
No, these are not turnips or grapes. They are young alligators, a hundred of 
them, the constant playmates of 5-year~old Francis Earnest of Los Angeles. The 
photographer did not state what the boy will do with the reptiles a year hence 





tax law, up to six per cent on the net on all 
amounts above twelve thousand. The law 
compels the filing of a copy of the Federal 
return as the basis for the state tax so there 
is no escape. Banks are exempted. Public 
servic corporations are also exempted if they 
pay a gross-earnings tax. All Oregon corpora- 
tions are exempted if they pay dividends 
thirty days after the first of the year, but 
dividends paid to stockholders are taxable. 
The law hits foreign corporations hardest. 
If they maintain an Oregon branch, they must 
pay a tax on their entire net income wherever 
earned in proportion to the volume of business 
done by the Oregon branch. For example: 
If the Oregon branch contributes five per cent 
of the total amount of the business and the 
corporation’s total net income in and out of 
the state is $5,000,000, then it must pay a tax 
on $250,000 at six per cent, even if the Oregon 
branch is losing money. 
It is expected that corporations in this fix 
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Wahi, in 


Phooey! More of It!- -and Then Some! 


will do as they did when Wisconsin passed a similar law, 
either withdraw from the territory or make Oregon their 
warehouse headquarters. 

An initiative petition to repeal the income tax law on the 
ground that it would force capital from the state was filed 
November 15, with the Secretary of State. Petitions will 
be circulated and if successful the measure will again come 
before the voters for repeal next November. 

In the meantime the city voters’ lack of interest in public 
affairs will cost them the new tax on this year’s earnings. 
Serves ’em right. They’ll vote next year. 


U U 


Mellon, Patron There is a movement on foot among 
Saint of the Tax income-tax payers of the lower brackets to 
canonize Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 
Since he published his famous letter 
recommending that the base rates of this most irksome of 
all taxes be reduced by one-quarter, that the application of 
the higher rate begin at $10,000 instead of $6000 and that 
the highest surtax be limited to 25 per cent, his name has 
been on everybody’s tongue, blessings have been invoked 
on his head and writing paper has been gotten ready to 
deluge the Senators and Congressmen who may fail to give 
the Mellon proposal enthusiastic support. 

Of course the proposal is good politics; also, carrying out 
the recommendations will be better politics, even to the 
reduction of the surtax, because the public now is familiar 
with the fact that a 50 per cent surtax drives the owners of 
wealth into the wholesale purchase of tax-exempt securities. 

As for the bonus, it will be postponed again. It just 
can’t stand up before the clamor of the taxpayers for the 
promised reduction. Even Hearst is realizing this. 

Maybe the Secretary of the Treasury will now ask for the 
presidential nomination on a tax-reduction platform. 


U U 


Payers’ Union 





Race Track Out here on the Pacific Coast we have 
Passions and the tallest and oldest trees, the warmest, 
Bible Classes ¢ttest and driest spots in the country, 


the highest mountain, the deepest de- 
pression, the saltiest sea, the fastest growing cities, the 
hottest air and the finest collection of superlatives in the 
Nation. We worship mere size with a devotion worthier of 
a better object; since the days of Mark Twain exaggeration 






The Pulse of the West 
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with tongue in cheek and a twinkle in the eye, exaggeration 
even of our calamities and shortcomings, has been our 
favorite sport. See the Sage of Salome. But the worship 
of size ceases to be sport when it is applied to religion. 

Long Beach, the Oil Queen of the Pacific, has a very 
large Men’s Bible Class. So has Kansas City. The two 
entered into a contest as to which could produce the 
highest attendance. The race was neck and neck. Long 
Beach pulled ahead, stayed ahead by a nose, whereupon 
Kansas City alleged that the Long Beach steed was doped. 
To sustain the charge an investigator was sent from 
Missouri to be shown. He hired an army of private de- 
tectives and had them make a count of the Long Beach 
bible class visitors. When it was completed he accused the 
Pacific Coast institution of cheating. 

It does not make any difference what state has the 
largest bible class, but it is nauseating to see even the spir- 
itual realm invaded by the cheap passions of the race track. 


U U 


Even aSkunk We are spending five hundred millions a 
Mast Call for a year for the care and rehabilitation of the 

‘ men who came back from France injured 
Tight Gas Mask in body or mind. If the cost were a billion 
it would not be too much. There is no greater duty, no 
more binding obligation than a nation’s promise to look after 
the dependents of those who gave their lives, to take care 
of those who sacrificed their health in defense of the country. 
Because of the sanctity of the task, failure on the part oi 
responsible officials to spend the relief money honestly and 
efficiently is as contemptible and mean as the operation o! 
a sneak thief who steals the toys of an orphan asylum. 

The Senatorial investigation of the Veterans’ Bureau has 
uncovered enough favoritism, irregularity, inefficiency and 
downright dirty corruption to cause a skunk to yell for a gas 
mask. Yet no one will be punished because Senators and 
Congressmen themselves contributed to the odoriferou: 
mess by applying political pressure on behalf of their friends. 

The veterans who are running the bureau, the veterans 
who are claiming unmerited compensation, should remember 
that every stolen or squandered dollar is filched from men 
who gave their greatest treasure to their country. 
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Friendly Little Pets 
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ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 















































“9 NTERESTING debates must fly 
across the Editor’s desk,” says a 
reader, “but, as a general thing, that 
ends their flight. Here, however, is 

one which escaped the bounds of the pro- 
fessional critics to flutter about in the 
pitiless grasp of the public. A beautiful 
verse, ‘The New Greek,’ with depth and 
feeling; yet it must be changed. But 
does any change improve it?” 

We apologized, in November, for 
appearing to shift to the shoulders of our 
readers any part of the burden of the 
editorialday. But we had a fine quatrain 
from Dare Stark in which the fourth line 
was not grammatical. The line was 
correct in the verse as it first came from 
the poet but she had spoken of God as a 
“thing of moods” and we suggested that 
this might be improved. When the re- 
vised version arrived, lo, in the effort to 
avoid irreverence a sacred rule of gram- 
mar had been flouted! So we ourselves 
undertook to fix the poem. And couldn’t. 
And called on this page for help. 

Really, apology was unnecessary, for 
the shifted burden was cheerfully should- 
ered by a large number of readers. Several 
of them have said, “Please publish some 
of the best solutions, for others will be 
interested in your final decision.” So 
here are a few of the suggestions made. 
But first let us give again the quatrain 
which is being thus tinkered: 

THE NEW GREEK. 
I hold the God that makes the dark 
And drifting seagull and the lark, 

My blossoming almond and the sea, 

Must have a heart of moods, like me. 


“Must have like me,”’ we 
submitted to our readers, is not gram- 
matical. A Los Angeles correspondent 
gocs straight to the point by declaring 
that “the writer compares ‘the God’ with 
the writer’s self and should have said, in 
that last line, 

‘Must be a Person of moods, like me.’ 

But the meaning would be more signifi- 
cant if the line read, 

‘Must be a Person with moods like mine.’ 

But the word ‘mine’ would not rhyme.” 

Chis difficulty does not daunt a poet of 
Emporia, Kansas, who makes the follow- 
ing deft adjustment: 

“My blossoming almond and the brine, 

Must have a heart of moods like mine.” 

Another suggestion from Los Angeles 
is that “our insignificance to God- 
created nature” would be reflected by the 
verse were the lines written thus: 

“My blossoming almond and the sea 

Shows in these his moods Jike mine can be.” 

in contrast with this earnest effort 
comes a San Francisco reader, blunt and 
peremptory: 

“Referring to your article ‘Are You a 
Grammar Shark?’ it is said: ‘But like me 
isn’t correct, isit??’ Why not? The prepo- 
sition ‘to’ is understood and therefore 
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the expression is correct. See Brown’s 
Grammar of English Grammars, page 
533, obs. 7, where it is said: ‘After the 
adjectives like, near, and nigh, the prepo- 
sition to or unto is often understood.’ 
It is surprising to see an editor showing 
even a hazy knowledge of grammar!” 

We think that Mr. Browns statement, 
quoted by our correspondent, is entirely 
correct. Our correspondent errs, how- 
ever, in applying Mr. Brown’s rule about 
adjectives to a line in which the vexatious 
thing is a conjunctive. A Santa Barbara 
reader shows why “like me” isn’t correct, 
as used here, by adjusting the lines in 
order to use “as” in place of “like,” 
following the verb ‘‘must have:” 

““My blossoming almond and the sky, 

Must have a heart of moods, as I.” 

This, we are inclined to think, might 
furnish a way out were it not that “sea” 
is in better contrast with the “blossoming 
almond” and the “lark,” and is better 
company for the “dark and drifting 
seagull” than is “sky.” 

But this last suggestion is closest, save 
one, to the conclusion which we our- 
selves had reached. Most of those who 
have tried to help us in this emergency 
have agreed with an Oregon letter which 
said: ‘After struggling some time to make 
the line right I have come to the con- 
clusion that it can’t be ‘did.’ The only 
way is to write a new line.” But none 
of the new lines satisfies. And then along 
comes a letter from Berkeley which con- 
firms our resolve to reverse a solemn 
editorial judgment: 

“My suggestion would be to leave the 
poem as it was when it first came to your 
hand from the reverent heart of the poet. 
To me, there was conveyed no disrespect 
toward God in speaking of him as ‘a 
thing of moods.’ Rather 7 am a thing 
of moods and my reflection of my 
Creator is paralleled in other objects of 
His creation.” 

In all humility we acknowledge to Dare 
Stark that she was right in the first place 
when she said: 

I hold the God that makes the dark 
And drifting seagull and the lark, 
My blossoming almond and the sea, 
Must be a thing of moods like me. 


Of the West, Western 


Before we bring our minds down from 
the heights of Parnassus, let us have the 
satisfaction of quoting from an apprecia- 
tive letter from a reader who joins in the 
demand for Western verse but also 
recognizes our performance in that regard: 

“T am heartily in accord with your 
correspondent who protests that the 
West is not a songless garden and who 
demands that SunsET shall set up a sort 
of editorial bird-bath to attract the 
songsters. I should like to see more 
poetry in Sunset, and poetry which 
clearly has its source in Western feeling. 
But at the same time that I ask this, let 











me point out how definitely you have 
contributed to the satisfaction of this 
desire by publishing ‘Transition’ by 
George Sterling in your October number. 
The Western flavor is in that poem and it 
doesn’t depend on cowboys or cacti. It’s 
the point of view. Take these lines: 

‘The spring awakens the flower; 

The flower has gone with the rain. 

‘The west-wind comes from the sea 

And passes on to the plain.’ 

Nothing of the Atlantic seaboard there!” 


It’s a Business ! 


And having spoken of Parnassus, who 
says that poets dwell afar upon a peak 
above the plain of everyday life? We 
submit the following letter as evidence 
that at least the forms if not the spirit 
of the business world may be applied 
to the practise of poetry. 

To the Editor: 

Dear Sir or Madam: 

We are submitting for your approval a 
poem written by a member of this firm 
which we kelieve you can use toadvantage. 

Yours truly, 
Smith and Jones, 
Authors. 
by John Smith, 
Sec’y-Treas. 

At the head of the letter appears this 
legend: 

Our Motto: “We never accept defeat. 
We use it.” 

The poem sent us by this firm of 
authors was returned. But, as we sent 
it back with a letter of rejection, we 
recollected how Jack London “used 
defeat” and how his yard of rejection slips 
has served these many years, and will 
serve, to strengthen the will of writers to 
persevere as he did, and to succeed. 

But a firm of poets with a Sec’y-Treas! 
That suggests, indeed, that the business 
is looking up. 


Winter Sunshine 


Louis Bonamici, whose painting of the 
sunlit eucalyptus is reproduced on our 
cover this month, is official painter to the 
Naval Department of France. He came 
from Paris to paint California landscapes 
and having bought a flivver and a Mexi- 
can sombrero he set out alone with a 
map, prospecting for scenes to paint. 
As he spoke almost no English, he pre- 
tended generally to be deaf and dumb. 
By showing his map and pointing to 
the place he wished to find, he got on very 
well. Occasionally he permitted himself 
to pronounce the word “gasoline” but 
as he had no idea what change he should 
receive at the filling stations he never 
counted it. His paintings, of which the 
one we present is a good example, are 
characterized by vivid color. They at- 
tracted much interest recently when 
something like forty of his canvases were 
exhibited at the “Galeries des Artistes 
Frangais” in San Francisco. 
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A Blossoming Garden 


ITH biographies and autobi- 
ographies by the dozen clamor- 
ing for attention on every hand, 


we are especially glad to come 
across one so apt to please our Western— 
and particularly Californian—readers as 
Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “My Garden of 
Memory” (Houghton Mifflin). 

For Mrs. Wiggin has, we think, suc- 
ceeded completely in doing what seems to 
us a very difficult thing. She has managed 
somehow to bring off successfully an 
undertaking which has entirely stumped 
many an other literary autobiographer. 
She has, in fact, found a way to write her 
own story with exactly the same sparkle, 
exactly the same fresh vivacious charm 
which characterized her earlier work. 
There is nothing in “Rebecca,” there is no 
gentle humor in any of the “Penelope”’ 
tales, no drollery in the “Bird’s Christmas 
Carol’ that has not its counterpart in this 
story of her own life. It was, apparently, 
the easiest thing in the world for her to 
look back down the years with the trained 
eye of the well-schooled story teller, make 
unerringly the selection which best repre- 
sented the whole and then set down the 
wealth of material with that nice com- 
bination of detachment and intimacy 
which distinguishes readable autobi- 
ography from prosy rambling. 

Californians, and San Franciscans more 
especially, will enjoy her story of the work 
which made her eS loved in that city 
than all of her books put together—the 
inspired leadership which meant so much 
to the success of the first free kindergarten 
west of the Rockies, established on old 
Silver street, San Francisco, in 1878. 
“My Garden of Memory” is, without 
doubt, the autobiography of the year and 
we count it a privilege to be able to 
recommend the book without reservation. 


Celestial Wandering 
Wt have one failing which, perhaps, 


our readers may have noticed. We 
can not, it seems, help ferreting out 
travel books. Our nose seems to be 
trained to the business. Let the pub- 
lisher conceal his travel stuff ever so care- 
fully at the bottom of the bundle, below 
and behind no matter what cleverly con- 
structed rampart of mystery, adventure, 
romance or whatnot, it avails him noth- 
ing; invariably we will flush the bird in 
no more time than it takes to cut string 
and tear off wrappings. We have even 
been known, so a fellow-editor swears, to 
stand at point while the office boy signs 
the expressman’s receipt for a bookish- 
appearing bundle. 
This month it was Harry Franck that 
caused our travel-sensitive nostrils to 


tingle. ‘Wandering in Northern China” 
(Century), is exactly what the title repre- 
sents it to be. Mr. Franck hies himself 
genially about without much apparent 
method othér than to set down what he 
sees to tickle his fancy. It is only when 
you get into the book that you discover 
the author to be working with plenty of 
method all the time. His plan, as we 
see it, is to keep as far away from people 





Hits and Misses 


By Mary Brearley. 


Monte Felis. 
Little, Brown. 

A “first”’ novel with its plot hanging 
on what might be an unpleasant situa- 
tion had the author not done so well 
with it. 

The Call of the Wild. 
London. Macmillan. 

A new edition splendidly printed 
with numerous full color plates and 
marginal illustrations. An admirable 
gift book. 

Never the Twain Shall Meet. 
es B. Kyne. Cosmopolitan. 

A San Francisco merchant prince, a 
south-sea princess who falls head over 
heels in love with him and a girl of his 
own race who has loved him for twelve 
years. Pete Kyne complicates things 
and then sorts them out again to the 
satisfaction of all concerned and quite 
in his own inimitable manner. 

The Bear Family at Home. By 
Curtis D. Wilbur. Bobbs-Merrill. 

An excellent juvenile well illustrated 
in duotone. The ideal animal book for 
the average six-to-nine-year-old 

Trust a Boy. By Walter H. Nichols. 
Macmillan. 

A boy’s book intended to cover the 
field between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen. -A real, wholesome adventure 
story of four boys on the Great Salt 
Lake in the 1880’s. 

A Dinner of Herbs. By Nancy Barr 
Mavity. Thomas Seltzer. 

Graceful, and at times stirring verse, 
some of it being kind enough to take 
the trouble to rhyme. The poem of 
dedication to the author’s infant daugh- 
ter would in itself make the little book 
an eloquent gift to any young mother. 

Smoke of the .45. By Harry Sinclair 
Drago. Macaulay. 

A real “Western.” Nevada as the 
background for a rousing tale with the 
authentic flavor of the old two-gun, 
cow-country days. 

The Last Frontier. By Courtney 
Ryley Cooper. Little, Brown. 

A novel of the Westward trek from 
Kansas in the ’60’s when the dream of 
empire drew men irresistibly toward 
the Pacific. Excellently told and an 
especially good interpretation of the 
spirit that animated those pioneers. 


By Jack 


By 











of importance as he possibly can; to talk 
to and observe as many “common people” 
as he possibly can and to do most of his 
traveling afoot or in whatever horse- or 
man-drawn vehicle happens to be indige- 
nous to the place in which he finds himseif. 
We can’t think of a better way to get down 
to hard pan; perhaps that is why his 
books always seize us with so strong a 
sense of actuality, of inescapable fact. 
At all events Mr. Franck is one travel 
writer we never want to miss. He is 
making a two-year stay in China, so his 
publishers tell us. That means, we hope, e 
that there is more of this kind of rich, 
first-hand stuff in preparation. 


A Chinese Close-Up’ 


A SLIGHTLY different _angle on the 
Chinese is afforded by E. T. Williams, 
University of California professor in his 
book “China: Yesterday and Today” 
(Crowell). This is not strictly travel 
writing. The author spent many years in 
China on government service, and _ his 
work comes closer to the text-book type 
than anything else. Don’t think, how- 
ever, that the book is necessarily dry just 
because it approximates the function of a 
text. The author enjoys his subject. 
Through his life among the Chinese his 
eyes have grown accustomed to the 
Oriental point of view (we had almost 
committed an unforgivable pun. How 
nicely we could have said, His eyes have 
the Oriental slant!). He is able to look 
at the Celestial and to tell us about him 
without the bias which grows out of 
prejudice either pro or anti. And since 
he 1s not pleading a case his facts do not 
force themselves on the reader unpleas- 
antly but allow the latter to study, digest 
and form conclusions at leisure. The 
book is informative in the highest degree 
and should prove a valuable reference 
work especially to one interested in what 
China is destined to become in the next 
half-century. 


Plenty of Good Fiction 


Wé perceive again that we shall have 
to be brief with the fiction, much as 
we should like to spread into several 
pages as we consider the long row of books 
we have to discuss. 

“J. Hardin & Son” by Brand Whitlock 
(Appleton), is easily the most significant 
of the lot. As we finished this novel and 
sought for comparisons—a poor habit but 
gne we find it hard to shake off—several 
names sprang simultaneously to the front. 
Willa Cather, Herbert Quick, Sherwood 
Anderson, half a dozen others. Yet no 
book of any of these, on sober second 
thought, carries a_ really reasonable 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Gasoline 


Has a “Follow Through” 


HERE’S a marked difference in 
the way gasolines explode. And 
it’s important that you know. 

One kind explodes instantane- 
ously—detonates. It depends on a 
single crash for the power to drive 
the piston. 

Union Non-Detonating Gasoline 
explodes in a different way. It thrusts 
the piston by a long, sustained im- 
pulse. It has a ‘follow through’’— 
exerts a steady pressure throughout 
the entire stroke. 


Detonation Less 
Efficient 
A crashing explosion is less efh- 


cient than one that’s prolonged. 


It limits the compression because 
of the tendency to explode prema- 
turely. It causes vibration, which 
means wear and tear. 


The Sustained 
Explosion 


The prolonged explosion of 
Union Non-Detonating Gasoline 


provides progressive, sustained 
impulse. 

It permits increased compression 
in your motor, for compression, as 
all authorities know, is limited by 
the tendency of fuels to detonate. 


Increased Efficiency 


Increased efficiency is dependent 
on compression, the complete burn- 
ing of the fuel and smooth impulses. 


Therefore Union Non-Detonating Gaso- 
line gives cars a new ‘“‘lift’’ on the hills, 
more speed on the straightaway and a 
smoother, stronger rush in the “pick-up.”’ 


And there’s less wear and tear because 


vibration is reduced. 


This higher efficiency means economy 
also. 


Union Non-Detonating Gasoline is al- 
ways uniform. It doesn’t disintegrate, 
thus doesn’t deteriorate in storage. It has 
all the power when you use it that it has 
when it leaves the Union plants. 

So there are several reasons for using 
Union Non-Detonating Gasoline in trucks, 
tractors and motor cars. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company 
of Arizona 


Union Oil Company 


of Nevada 


Union Oil Company 
of Canada, Ltd. 


Union Gasoline 
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Suckers Old and New 


power of attorney to sign checks and per- 
form other operations having to do with 
money. Had the magnate remembered his 
own youthful impulses he might have 
realized that he was doing something about 
as safe as leaving a lighted candle en- 
sconced on a mound of gunpowder. 

Consolidated Virginia, that oldtime 
pet of the Bonanza Four, was doddering 
round a dollar and a half when a streak 
of ore appeared in virgin ground. Little 
by little, day by day, the streak widened. 
Taare came a slight flurry in the shares; 
nothing startling, but enough to catch the 
eager eye of the youthful plutocrat. He 
was energetic, he burned to distinguish 
himself. 

Most requisite of all, he had that 
checkbook of dad’s. 

Bang! Brokers and speculators rubbed 
their sleepy eyes one morning to learn 
there was something doing in Consoli- 
dated Virginia; and not in Consolidated 
Virginia alone, for in more than a decade 
that stock had never risen without taking 
with it the whole Comstock list. Stocks 
were up! 

Timid bucketeers trembled a bit, but 
grew calmer when reminded by more 
stolid associates that once or twice before 
there had been an ephemeral rise, with as 
prompt a recession. 


Mirage-Money 


But day after day Consolidated Vir- 
ginia continued to rise, and dangling like 
a tail to the kite the whole line of Com- 


stock issues rose with it. The San Fran- 
cisco Stock Exchange became a mad- 
house. Excited brokers yelled like wild 
Indians, clutched and clawed, tore away 
neckties, cuffs and collars. ‘Rail birds” 
gaped with bulging eyes, and the “mud 
hens,” from their perch in the gallery, 
gasped and gurgled with delight. The 
old, old days had come again—come back 
with a rush. 

On the Comstock excitement was rife. 
Thomas Tarrant and his fellow gamblers 
were mad as March hares. Long before 
the brokerage offices were open in the 
morning he and the rest were on the 
street, awaiting the appearance in the 
windows of the tissue sheets giving the 
first quotations. All of them owned, or 
thought they owned, more or less sizable 
lots of stocks in the leading issues and 
saw themselves on the road to wealth. 
But that was a secondary consideration. 
What mattered most was that they were 
in on a rising market, and that they were 
taking a hand once more in the big game. 

Consolidated Virginia continued to 
climb. The bucketeers were frantic. 
Had many of their customers been con- 
tent with a reasonable profit, the sounds 
of exploding bucket-shops emanating from 
San Francisco’s financial quarter would 
have been reminiscent of a new year’s eve 
in Chinatown. But no stock gambler is 
reasonable. Few buyers were cashing in. 
It was greater fun to hang on, getting by 
day the thrills of seeing prices soar, and 
planning by night what to do with the 
mirage-money. 

But there were enough comparatively 
sane ones—men and women who were 


(Continued from page 45) 


making ready to get out at $60, $70, $80 
a share, and so on, upward—to render 
the prospect dangerous for the bucketeer. 
There had been, in the old bonanza days, 
a numerous element who had made it a 
practise to get out sometime before the 
$100 level was attained, and their precept 
was remembered. 

Something was due to crack. The wires 
were burdened with imploring messages 
from frantic brokers to the father of the 
youthful plunger—for the identity of the 
big bull was no longer a secret—begging 
him for old friendship’s sake, for old 
associations’ sake, for any and every old 
reason, to hurry back and save the situ- 
ation. For reasons best known to him 
and them, he responded with alacrity. 
On a Thursday he passed through Ogden 
westward bound. On Friday morning 
before his arrival Consolidated Virginia 
sold at $65 in the Board and at $80 on the 
Curb. In the afternoon it was announced 
that the Board stood adjourned until 
Tuesday morning. The great manipu- 
lator of the old days had arrived, had put 
the wraps on Young Hopeful and had 
exerted his influence to procure an adjourn- 
ment. It didn’t call for a great expenditure 
of energy: the Board was made up of 
brokers, and too many of them were at 
the last gasp. 

On Tuesday morning Consolidated 
Virginia opened at $42.50, and from that 
point continued steadily to decline. The 
outsiders, not understanding what had 
happened, hung on in the hope of a change 
for the better. 

But the decline persisted and the buck- 
eting brokers were saved. 

Not all, however. One big San Fran- 
cisco house went down before the storm, 
and two Comstock firms failed, one of 
them for close on a million. Public fury 
in the mining camp was aroused to the 
pitch of madness. ‘The head of the bigger 
firm was in hiding for three days and 
sneaked out of town under cover of night, 
never to return. He was wise to hide; for 
days there was real danger of a lynching. 
Those who had counted on cashing in for 
$25,000 or $50,000 were not few, and 
$25,0co or $50,c00 in those days meant 
vastly more than it does today. 


Little Tragedies 


Attending the crash, of course, were the 
little tragedies that usually follow in the 
wake of such failures. Old couples who had 
put their little savings into Consolidated 
Virginia and had reckoned on passing 
their declining days in security and ease 
were left penniless. Jennie Jameson gave 
up her dream of the finishing school and 
John Thornton his of a college education. 
There were no suicides, anyhow. Those 
who speculate in mining shares are gener- 
ally too hopeful for that. 

t would take a great deal, indeed, to 
daunt them. Thomas Tarrant, who had 
seen himself swindled out of a fortune by 
the insiders in Equity, who had seen the 
insiders themselves euchred by an illusive 
ore-body in Sierra Nevada, who had seen 


everybody swindled by bucketing brokers, 
went right back into the market. 

For there was another market, and a 
lively one, too. That boom in Consoli- 
dated Virginia injected a stimulant into 
the moribund market that put it on its 
feet anew and kept it dancing for six 
years. During that time Thomas Tar- 
rant made and lost more than $50,000. 
He had that sum in his hands at one time, 
but he threw it back into the voracious 
maw of the market. 

Then the market for Comstocks died 
cag ape Ten or twelve years later 

e had a chance to make $5000 in Ophir— 
for he kept on putting all his savings into 
stocks—but a rascally broker pocketed 
the winnings. 

It was that, perhaps, which on 
Tarrant at last to turn from the Com- 
stocks to the Tonopah, Goldfield and 
Bullfrog issues. But his ill-luck pursued 
him. He got in as the stocks were declin- 
ing. There came a panic and stocks went 
to pieces. Even the best informed mer in 
southern Nevada were caught unawares 
and left penniless and in debt. One da 
in the month of January I talked wit 
such a one. He was in high spirits; told 
me his certificates that day represented 
$3C0,cco. 

I met him the following July. He told 
me he was $69,0c0 in debt. 


The Old Story 


His story was that of practically all his & 
associates. There were a few lucky 7 
enough to get out before the crash. I % 
know of one Californian politician who 
cleaned up half a million. Another 
speculator, a Goldfield man, quit with 
$400,0c0 and started for Europe. In 
New York he met an old Denver friend 
who gave him a tip on Smelters. “I 
may as well stay over a few days,” he 
remarked, “‘and make enough to pay my 
expenses while in Europe.” He remained 
three weeks. 

“At the end of that time,” as the 
Goldfield man said, “he didn’t have 
enough to flag a bread-wagon.’ > When I 
met him a year later in Reno he was 
borrowing a dollar to buy a meal. 

There’s absolutely no cure for it. 

There wasn’t for Thomas Tarrant. 
Death alone was able to retire him from 
“the game.” He was hopeful to the last— 
hopeful and broke. Hope is what makes 
stock speculators. And thanks to that 

uality of hope, the market still goes on. 
And some of the old tricks go on, too. 
Not so barefaced as in the bad days of old, 
but bad enough in all truth. False tips 
are purveyed, the daily press is used at 
times—unconsciously, perhaps—to help 
out in the game of ballyhoo, ore is dis- 
covered and mined but lessees and not the 
stockholders get the proceeds; or heavy 
expenses, which inure to the profit of 
favored insiders, eat up the money that | 
cought to go into dividends for the out- 
“siders. 

Barnum said it. The epidemic of 
bucketshop failures proves that he was 
right. 

If you want to dabble in stocks-~ 
don’t! 
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Mexico s Pedagogic Medicine 


of $1.50 in American money does not seem 
large to us, yet in a country in which 
opportunities for teachers, especially 
women, have been almost non-existent, 
this opens a new avenue of work and of 
achievement at better than a living wage. 

Owing to the necessity of applying all 
available funds to the instruction of 
children in the elements of education, so 
as to reach the greatest number in the 
shortest possible time, the schools for 
abnormal children, with the exception of 
those for the deaf, dumb and blind, have 
been eliminated. Free breakfasts are 
provided for poor children, and, in order 
to have sufficient funds to do this, the 
visits of physicians to the schools were 
reduced in number. “We found,” re- 
ports Dr. Vasconcelos, “that a good 
morning ration was more effective than 
the doctor in doing away with slowness of 
mind and in building up character.” 
Free dental service is given to all children 
in all schools in all towns in which there 
is a dentist. 

In direct opposition to the general rule 
in this country, the best teachers in 
Mexico are sent to the remote, rural 
districts, often to very small schools, and 
the poorer, more inexperienced teachers 
are brought in to take up the work in the 
schools of the larger cities. The theory 
back of this is that the teacher in the small 
school in the remote village has no library 
at his command and must depend on his 


(Continued from page 23) 


own mind for the greatest efficiency in 
teaching, while the teacher from this 
district, who needs the training of books 
and the association with other teachers, 
soon finds himself—or herself, as is most 
often the case—able to carry on the work 
in the city school. 

In the elementary schools reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography and history 
are taught, while a corps of teachers of 
manual training, mainly carpentry, is 
kept moving all over the republic from 
small school to small school giving in- 
struction to all the boys, who also are 
taught the rudiments of blacksmithing 
and the elementary idea of agriculture, 
though these two are being taught more 
extensively to adults than to the young- 
sters. The first step in the remote schools 
is to teach the children Spanish so that a 
universal language may be established. 
No special schools for the Indian children 
are or will be established, “‘because,” says 
Dr. Vasconcelos, “such a step would in 
the end lead to a reservation system which 
would divide the population into castes of 
color and speech. We wish to educate 
and assimilate the Indian fully into our 
community, and not to set him apart.” 
There is food for thought for Americans 
in that simple statement, for, as a matter 
of fact, there is little difference between 
the ignorant Indian and the ignorant 


French or Italian or Czecho-Slovakian 
peasant. 

The child who completes two years in 
these elementary schools has before him a 
superior school with a four-year term. 
Then he may go, if he so desires, to one of 
the twenty “colleges” scattered through 
Mexico, under the direction of the 
University of Mexico. These colleges 
about correspond to our high schools, and 
it is frankly intended by the educational 
authorities that, for the next ten years or 
so, those who attend them shall be those 
who are preparing to be teachers or to 
enter some other line of professional life. 
It is held, and with reason, that it is 
better to give the Mexican boy and girl 
a general foundation of rudimentary 
education and permit him and her to 
return to the development of the land and 
the homes thereon, than to equip too 
many for careers for which they are not 
fitted by birth, background, or environ- 
ment. Some of our own university 
presidents are beginning to look at this 
subject in about the same light. “One 
social class,” declares Dr. Vasconcelos, 
“we are resolved not to breed in Mexico, 
and that is the intellectual proletarian out 
of a job. He is a curse and a danger in 
modern society. We are trying to de- 
velop such an education that it will 
suppress parasitism, discourage idleness, 
increase production and develop thrift.” 

And therein lies the medicine for Mexico. 





The Value of Sound 


removing the mucous deposits and food on 
the surface of the tongue, is very effective 
in getting rid of this stagnant material and 
with it the millions of bacteria which 
are incorporated therein; then the teeth 
should be given a thorough brushing with 
a tooth paste to remove all adhering 


mucous deposits and food remnants. 
After breakfast and after lunch a thorough 
brushing with tepid water is desirable. 
After dinner, the teeth should be thor- 
oughly cleansed in order that no debris will 
remain during the night when the saliva 
does rot flow rapidly and stagnation and 
decomposition occur. If any food other 
than fruit is eaten before retiring, the 
teeth should again be cleansed afterwards. 

It is not necessary to resort to other 
devices for removing the. food from the 
teeth if the gums and teeth are kept in a 
very healthy condition from early child- 
hood, because nature has provided a small 
pointed mass of gum tissue which we call 
the septal tissue between the teeth and 
this tissue prevents the lodgment of food 
in these spaces. Vigorous brushing with 
a medium brush both inside and out will 
remove all of the food from the surfaces, 
hence no other device is necessary. Should 
pockets be found later in life, however, or 
spaces where the food collects, floss silk 
carefully used will remove this debris. 
If tooth picks are used at all, the quill, 
either natural or artificial, is the best. 


(Continued from page 39) 


Next to this, maple wood picks may be 
used; but soft pine tooth picks are a 
seriousmenace. The splinters often enter 
the gums and cause serious pain and 
injury. 

If there are such spaces where food 
accumulates, a dentist should be con- 
sulted. It is advantageous and economi- 
cal to consult the dentist at frequent in- 
tervals from early childhood throughout 
life. Prevention is better than cure. It 
is much less expensive and people retain 
their teeth and usually their health, if 
they consult reliable dentists and take 
good personal care of their mouths. In 
some instances, it is necessary for children 
to see a dentist at intervals of three 
months. Later on, twice a year is usually 
the customary plan. 

Remember, the dentist can only ac- 
complish about five per cent of the work 
necessary to keep the teeth clean. The 
other ninety-five per cent must be done 
by the owner. 

Recognizing the need of instructing 
both children and their parents, plans have 
developed in many states to introduce a 
dental hygiene service in the schools. 
These dental hygienists give instruction 
to the children through precept and prac- 
tise. They care for each school child at 
least twice a year and during the time that 


Teeth 


they are cleaning the teeth, they give the 
child instruction in general body hygiene 
as well. School districts throughout the 
entire country are establishing this ser- 
vice, because it is found that ninety-five 
per cent of the children need this kind of 
care and that dental disorders are more 
prevalent than all of the other physical 
disorders in childhood combined. 

The moral effect upon the child is re- 
markable. Clean teeth encourage honest 
pride in appearance and cleanliness. They 
stimulate others to have the work done. 

The hygienists also assist the teacher in 
making the examinations of the mouth, 
and give instruction in the method of 
using the tooth brush. Economically, it 
is of value not only to the child but to the 
community. The cost of this service is 
small when properly handled. No com- 
munity in the United States spends more 
than three dollars per child per year for 
this character of health service, whereas 
the average cost of the mental training of 
children approximates eighty dollars per 
year per child. 

Examination of school groups is fre- 
quently carried on by the dentists of a 
community because of their wide interest 
in this problem. They realize the value 
of education in the prevention of dental 
disorders and, with a true professional 
spirit, they are willing to give of their 
time to assist in reducing the tremendously 
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60 The Value of Sound Teeth: Guy S. Millberry, D. D.S. 


high percentage of decayed teeth that 
prevails in America. In many instances, 
they have expressed their interest to the 
extent of volunteering their services in 
school clinics a, for the indigent chil- 
dren. 

The public generally and parents. in 
particular should consider that the health 
of the child is just as grave a responsibility 
as is its recreation and its intellectual 
training. Necessary expenditure for the 
prevention of dental disorders is one of the 


best forms of insurance that any family 
or community can adopt. 

It is deemed unwise to carry on dental 
reparative service in the public schools 
because of the psychological effect upon 
the children and because of the fact that 
schools are not clinics or hospitals. But 
instructional service, such as comes under 
the head of dental hygiene, can be carried 
on most effectively in the schools. 

It is only a question of the proper con- 
cept of the value of prevention and the 
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importance of restoration early in child 
life that needs dissemination among the 
masses. One of the most prominent sur- 
geons in America has stated that eighty 
per cent of children’s diseases arise in the 
mouth, nose and throat. Recognizing 
the seriousness of the situation described 
by this statement, is it not necessary for 
us to use every conceivable effort to en- 
courage our children to realize the impor- 
tance of sound teeth, a clean mouth and 
healthy gums? 





covering it whenever I left the cabin. For 
this I used a burlap cloth that was barely 
large enough for the purpose. Sometimes 
I forgot to cover it, and whenever I was 
to be out for only a short time I left it 
uncovered. His enjoyment on the table 
was so great that if I put on my hat, took 
up the water-bucket or made other un- 
mistakable preparations to go out, he 
instantly became alert in watching to see 
whether or not the table would be covered. 
If the table remained uncovered and I was 
slow to go after preparing to do so, he 
became almost excited. It was so very 
much in his mind that finally, the instant 
I went outdoors with table uncovered, he 
pounced upon it at once and made haste 
to clear it off. 

One day I arranged to watch him. The 
table was uncovered and he playing with 
the other birds in the shavings. I rose 
and put.on my hat. He at once ceased 

laying and flew to the back of the chair 

y the table. Picking up the axe I 
started for the door, while he watched my 
every move. By the door I put down the 
axe, picked up a pamphlet and, with my 
back toward him pretended to read. He 
almost burst with excitement when | 
stopped. Meantime I was watching him 
closely in the looking glass. 

He sat watching me for a moment and 
then the situation appeared to dawn on 


Little Blue 


(Continued from page 48) 


him. Anyway, he stretched his neck, 
looked the table over and took another 
glance at me. Then he hopped over on 
the table. I made no move and, after 
turning for a look at me, he proceeded 
to enjoy himself. 

All three blue children were at different 
times greatly interested in different 
things, but to the very end of the summer 
~d table never ceased to fascinate Little 

ue. 

Toward the close of summer I kept the 
table covered when not in use, but he 
found a way to get me to uncover it. 

He would alight on a corner of the table 
and look up at me, catch the edge of the 
cover in his bill, lift it and at the same time 
try to peep under it, then let go and look 
up at me. I never denied an appeal of 
this kind. 

He enjoyed having me talk to him and 
sometimes alighted on the table for this 
purpose. The day before they left for 
the South, he again from the table sang 
the whispered warble—I suppose the love 
song of his heart for his mate. 

They went away one September morn- 
ing. All four of us for some minutes had 
been sitting closely together on the top 
pole of the fence. It was a still, sunny, 
thoughtful autumn morning. Suddenly 


the plaintive, stirring, faraway call of a 
bluebird was heard, and several bluebirds 
alighted on a pole in the next panel of the 
fence. Leaving my birds interested in 
the travelers, 1 backed away to watch 
them from my cabin door. 

For a time there was an exchange of 
conversational twittering, followed by 
warblings, and then the far, faraway call. 
Finally every bird took wing and the 
start for Southland was made. Little 
Blue circled from the flock to the cabin 
door, on beating wings paused in the air 
just before me a few seconds and then 
flew away after the flock over the pine 
grove toward the South. I felt certain 
that next spring he would return with a 
mate, to nest beneath my cabin ridge-log. 

A few days after they went away I left 
the cabin to visit other lands and did not 
return until the next July. In a hurry to 
look at some papers, I paused just long 
enough to see that there was a nest of 
baby bluebirds in the old place. Leaving 
the cabin door open as I entered, I took 
seat at the table and waited. Sudden), 
there was a flutter of wings and a bird 
alighted on my shoulder. A momen: 
later it was on the table looking up into 
my face with worshipful satisfaction. 

“Are you Little Blue?” Iasked. The 
answer was the low, sweet whispered 
warble, the song of love and memory. 





The Fate of the Navajos 


defined districts hangs apart, swinging 
from a divisional hook at Washington 
An exception is permitted in the irriga- 
tion work, and in past years it is solely 
the irrigation division which has coped 
successfully with the Navajo needs as « 


Indians. Yet they are the unwilling 
partners in a vast futility—an administra- 
tive and educational futility which 
frustrates their own interests and dooms 
the Indians. 

Indian Bureau administration can not 
be discussed here. (See ““The Red Prob- 
lem” in Sunset, February, 1923.) Its 
main features are as follows: Minute 
control by the bureau chiefs at Washing- 
ton; requirement that each local branch 
of the service in the field shall clear its 
activities straight back to Washington; 
absence of coordination at top and at 
bottom, however naturally interdepend- 
ent the various functions may be; and 
absence of team work with other Federal 
departments or with state departments. 

obody in particular created the condi- 
tion here described. It is the growth or 
residuum of many administrations. 


(Continued from page 13) 


Now, the Navajo reservation and the 
tribe are a unit. The reservation is one 
continuous area, and the tribe is one 
organism. Each of the fifty clans into 
which Navajo social, religious and cultur- 
al life is organized, is reservation-wide. 
The comings and goings of individual 
Navajos have no relation to the arbitrary 
line which separates Jurisdiction A from 
Jurisdiction B: There are six jurisdic- 
tions. 

But the Bureau system sketched above 
will have nothing of the reality. I am 
telling of conditions as they have been 
until now. Six jurisdictions there are, 
and each hangs alone in the universe, 
swinging from a hook at Washington. 
But worse—each classification or func- 
tion within each of these pedantically 


whole. As for the educational work 
which of all tasks should be the one most 
intimately related to localities and most 
carefully adapted to regional and human 
differences—this educational work rolls 
along its self-centered course, regardless 
of the adult population, regardless of 
neighborhood or of community, regardless 
even of tribe or of the geographical differ- 
ences between Dakota and the high 
desert of southern Arizona. It is 
routinized incredibly, and the controlling 
hand, or hook, is again at Washington. 
Those who want to know more about 
this “system” can learn it by reading the 
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out exhaustion and over-fatigue. San 
Francisco’s average summer tempera- 
ture is 59 degrees; her winter tempera- 
ture 51 degrees. Her average for the 
year, 55 degrees. 


MANY people plan to succeed, and 
then come to California. California in- 
vites you to succeed here. People who 
can make good somewhere else can 
make good in California, and in many 
cases do it more quickly. California is 
developing faster than any other sec- 
tion of the country. Rapid, consistent 
growth creates opportunities as fast as 
there are people to recognize them. 
Where people are establishing them- 
selves in great numbers, opportunities 
are common. 


Climate and Success 


Our atmosphere is devoid of enervat- 
ing humidity at all temperatures. With 
cool, refreshing nights and cheerful 
days, discomfort and unhappiness seem 
far away. There is a spirit in California 
that is distinctly noticeable. A western 
spirit of good cheer and comradeship. 

So success means more in California. 
It means a glow of content. It means 
time for the hills and the streams. It 
means change and variety, circum- 
scribed by a spirit of happiness and 
kindliness. : 

California spends money to be better. 
Better roads, better schools, better 
parks. A $12,000,000 bond issue was re- 
cently voted by San Francisco for a 
greater public school program. Califor- 
nia spends money to be happy and 
comfortable. That may be why Califor- 
nians have a greater per capita savings 
than the average for the country—by 
68 per cent. Californians reach first for 
successful living, and material success 
generally follows. 

Success means more because it does 
not wear one down. California’s mild 
climate makes hard work possible with- 
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Some California Successes 


California—half as old as some of 
the states, stands eighth in manufac- 
turing. California—a youth in the arena 
of agriculture, bows to fewer than five 
states—veterans of husbandry. Califor- 
nia—eager to help her children, divides 
first honors with Massachusetts in effi- 
ciency of school systems. California 
has practically one-thirteenth of all the 
automobiles in the world. California is 
exceeded in bank deposits by only four 
states. California with 20,000,000 acres 
of forest lands, has at the other ex- 
treme the city with most telephones per 
hundred of population of all the cities 
of the world—San Francisco. 


There is Room for You 


There is comfortable room in Cali- 
fornia for 26,000,000 more people. There 
is room in the Great Valley where 
7000 new farms are available each year; 
where crops average 100 per cent to 
200 per cent more in dollars per acre 
than the average of all the other 


ess means more 


lation. Trades, crafts, businesses, pro- 
fessions, all keep pace with the fastest 
growing population in the Nation. 

And wherever you locate to mold 
your California future, success will 
mean more. For where the great hills, 
still forests, or smiling valleys bask in 
the sun, the outdoors attunes your life 
to Nature every day. Mail the coupon 
now and learn more of all that Califor- 
nia offers. 


Come to San Francisco 


Come to San Francisco, headquarters 
of Californians Inc., a non-profit or- 
ganization of citizens and institutions 
interested in the sound development of 
the state. Some of the most beautiful 
suburban districts in California adjoin 
this great port, the metropolis and 
trading center of the Great Valley and 
of the many garden valleys of the 
Coast Range. 

Californians Inc. will give you every 
possible assistance when you arrive, 
and aid you in planning your trips or 
choosing your home. Mail the coupon 
today for the illustrated, free booklet, 
“California, Where Life Is Better.” 
Every statement in it is authoritative, 
and it tells an interesting, comprehen- 
sive story of California youshouldknow. 





states. Nor need you be a farmer 


MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 





now to succeed at agriculture in 
the Golden State. If there is a 
feeling of kinship to the soil in 
you—and your stake is reason- 
able—you should succeed at Cal- 
ifornia farming. . 

Then there is room in Califor- 
nia’s thriving towns and cities— 
61 of them with over 5000 popu- 
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report of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search made for President Taft's Efh- 
ciency Commission and for the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Indian Affairs in 
1915. The report was suppressed, but 
its summary was printed by the Bureau 
of Municipal Research. As for the 
Navajo Reservation— 

The needed agricultural organization 
and guidance have not been provided, 
and for this reason the fine work of the 
Irrigation Division has fallen short of its 
possible fruits. The indispensable: blan- 
ket industry has been left without com- 
mercial assistance, with the result that 
most Navajo blankets are sold by weight 
rather than according to beauty and 
workmanship. The Navajo sheep on 
most of the reservation produce from one 
and a half to one and _ three-quarters 
pounds of wool a year, while sheep grazed 
by Mexicans on similar land off the 
reservation, and by some Navajos in the 
eastern part of the reservation, yield 
two and three times as much. The excel- 
lent resul~s obtained by the introduction of 
improved breeds in some of the jurisdic- 
tions point the way for the balance of the 
reservation. 


The Navajo Home Life 


Little is known with statistical exact- 
ness about Navajo diseases. Vital sta- 
tistics hardly exist on the reservation, and 
contact between the sick Navajo and the 
nurse or doctor is a rarity. Fewer than 
3000 of the 10,000 children are in school; 
medical service is practically limited to 
the schools; and this service in most of 
the schools is a casual one when judged by 
modern standards. It is known that 
trachoma afflicts every part of the 
reservation and that tuberculosis is 
increasing alarmingly. Preventable child- 
bed and infant mortality is excessive. 
Dental and other specialized services are 
not attempted. Syphilis, which de- 
stroys racial tissue, is believed to be of 
slight incidence among the Navajos. 

The Navajo lives mightily in the out- 
of-doors. But the Navajo is sociable, 
too, and at 7000 feet elevation the win- 
ters are bitterly cold. A tiny hogan may 
shelter ten or twelve or fifteen Navajos— 
babies and children and women and, 
when he is allowed to visit his family, 
the man. (The woman is supreme in the 
home and may relegate the man to 
spending long periods with his mother.) 
And there is a constant flow of individuals 
here and there about the reservation, 
from hogan to hogan. These conditions 
favor the transmission of diseases, and 
the Navajo’s inherited resistance to 
tuberculosis appears to be slight. Here 
is an interesting problem of housing 
reform, preventive medicine, health edu- 
cation and medical treatment. 

As for the schools, they represent the 
historical mal-adaptation of the Indian 
Service in its most extreme form. Here is 
a wild Navajo boy or girl. Since baby- 
hood he has coped with the rigors and 
breathed the air of this glorious plateau 
where one travels for many hours without 
seeing a house. He has spoken only his 
musical Navajo language and has begun 
to enter into that gleaming world of 
mythical lore, of dance and song, magical 
practises, fire-ritual and dawn- and: moon- 
ritual, which is the real inward world of 
his people. Suddenly he—or she—is 
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snatched away to a life of heart-break, 
imprisoned in a vast institution of lockstep 
and indoors, to work half of each day at 
mechanical “useful” pursuits and to 
“study” half the day in books which con- 
tain nothing that this child, if he survives 
his schooling, will ever meet again. Per- 
haps this school will be located in a terri- 
ble hot place, perhaps it will be on the 
reservation and therefore in an accus- 
tomed climate. But the reservation 
school will be even more dreary, less 
beautiful, more barren and spiritually de- 
pressing that the older and_ better 
equipped outside institution. 

In the school, as in an orphan asylum, 
cross-infections of every sort will be lying 
in wait for the homesick child of the high 
desert, the great winds and mountains. 

here his spirit will droop ‘and shrivel. 
His “barbarism” and “heathenism” will 
have no placeinthe school. His language 
will have no place. He will be lock- 
stepped in with pupils from twenty or 
fifty other tribes. He will be taught to 
despise the traditions of his forefathers. 
But after a while his doom lifts; in 
adolescence he is freed to return home. 
The leaf that has lost its greenness 
freshens again. The desert air and 
activity produce their effect, and the 
brilliant sunlight wakens the soul into 
life. The child has brought very little 
back from those years so futile and 
bizarre, though there is much that he 
might have brought and needed to bring; 
but his birthright did not vanish while he 
was away. He hears and learns and 
perhaps sings those lines of the Night- 
Chant which have been translated by 
Dr. Washington Matthews—one of those 
rituals which a _ thick volume was too 
small to describe and which is only one of 
many scores of Navajo drama-rituals: 


“Tn the house of long life, there I wander. 
In the house of happiness, there I wander. 
Beauty before me, with it I wander. 
Beauty behind me, with it I wander. 
Beauty below me, with it I wander. 
Beauty above me, with it I wander. 
Beauty all round me, with it I wander. 

In old age traveling, with it I wander. 
On the beautiful trail I am, with it I wander. 


He “wanders” among places whose 
names suggest the poetry of the Navajo 
nature. Literally translated, here are 
some of the Navajo place-names: 

Where the Cranes Stand. Where 
Water Flows in Darkness Under the Rock. 
Lone Juniper Standing Between Cliffs. 
The Buttes that Stand Like Twin Stars. 
Tangled Waters. The Shumac Spring in 
the Black Mountain. Beautiful-Under- 
the-Cottonwoods. 

Let us return to the Navajo economic 
situation. Foremost in its bearing on 
the future—for good or for evil—is oil. 
This oil has been found inside and outside 
the reservation line, round the northeast 
corner. Apparently the Navajo oil field 
—the part of it now being explored—is 
self-contained and can not be drained 
from outside the reservation. The oil so 
far discovered (through the Midwest 
Company’s wells) is of a very high grade. 
Whether the field is very large or only 
practicably large, is not yet proved. 
The bidding on oil leases on ) on 15th 
was not conclusive, many tracts not 
having been sold at all; yet bonuses of 
$87,600 were obtained, in addition to 
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royalties ranging from 12% to 25 per 
cent. After a study as careful as a lay- 
man can make, I am convinced that the 
oil question has been handled with busi- 
nesslike honesty and in the best interest 
of the Navajos. 

What influence on the tribal democracy 
will result from the methods which have 
been used to get the Navajos’ consent to 
the oil leasing? What use shall be made 
of the royalties? 

The treaty of 1868 disregarded the clan 
organization of the Navajos and required 
a three-fourths affirmative vote of the 
adult males for the legalizing of sales of 
property, etc. 

The general leasing act of 1891 pro- 
vided for action by tribal councils of the 
various tribes. 

In addition, the Secretary of the In- 
terior has an almost final discretion in the 
leasing of tribal properties, as in the sale 
of allotted lands held in trust. 

Last spring a violent outcry was raised 
because the Indian Bureau had created 
by fiat a tribal council of the Navajos, for 
oy primary purpose of authenticating the 

1 leases. [ was said that this action 
siioue the treaty of 1868. The viola- 
tion is doubtful; in any case the mode of 
tribal action prescribed in the treaty was 
neither in accordance with the folk 
tradition of the Navajos nor with the 
practical requirements of tribal govern- 
ment. 


For the Future to Decide 


Through tactful handling Commissioner 
Hagerman was able to bring about a good 
choice of delegates to the Navajo council, 
and at a meeting in July these delegates 
conferred on him what amounts to power 
of attorney for oil leasing. I have stated 
my belief that Mr. Hagerman and the 
Indian Bureau and Interior Department 
have justified the Navajos’ confidence. 

Allied with this problem is the question 
of uniting the clan organization and the 
religious system of the Navajos with this 
new secular government of theirs. There 
is no need of attempting such a unifica- 
tion at the present time—it would almost 
certainly be futile to attemptit. In years 
to come it must be brought about through 
some inventiveness of the present or of 
a future administration. Pueblo ex- 
perience has demonstrated that it can be 
done; just as the ancient Iroquois gov- 
ernmental system proved it. If the 
esthetic and religious interests of the 
Navajos could be united with the work 
of a self-governing civic council piloted 
by a wise Indian Bureau, tremendous re- 
sults of education and modernization, 
along with a conservation of precious 
folk heritages, could be hoped for. 

Now for the use of the tribal income 
from oil. 

The fate of the Oklahoma Osages, made 
parasites through fabulous cash annuities, 
is not likely for the Navajos. There are 

200 Osages and 36,000 Navajos, and the 
Osabe royalties are many times larger 
than the Navajo royalties are likely to 
be in the near future, if ever. To give 
each Navajo a few dollars a year from oi! 
would neither make him a parasite noi 
help him to become a productive capitalist 

At the beginning of this article it was 
stated that the need of determining how 
the royalties should be used would force 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Your Cabin 
of Logs 


HO has not at some time 

dreamed of owning a snug little 

cabin of logs nestled beside a 

stately pine or spruce where 
sanctuary from the humdrum of the 
business whirl may be found? ‘There is 
a character, an appeal, about a cabin of 
logs which is not found in a frame cottage, 
and normally the first wish of the person 
planning to build a summer camp is to 
construct it of logs. 

But log-cabin building is somewhat of 
a science—almost an art. In_ pioneer 
days it was grim necessity which caused 5s 
men to build tight, staunch log cabins. |, Se : ex - ‘ea — FF 
An ax was in their hands nearly every |i me - - , = geciee 7 =e 
day of the year and they knew well how ; At ; - S e, en ae ‘tent 
to use it. Toda one of the difficulties in |, oe Se “Ss tee A ' a | Vert; 
building a log cabin is to find men capable Waa sie Ge, : cane Oe tht 
of wielding an ax with such skill that the “ eo Ww FE lg Gee be he pike 
cabin will be soundly built, neatly and (Lo oo: pe fd | ats 
closely fitted together. Probably the |x — Np SS ; ~ he | ' 7 
most skilful men with an ax are now ' ee sea hi. 
found in the tie camps in our forests. An interesting example of a small, well-built, weather-proof log cabin : . ‘ d 
A tie-hack who is also a good builder can Bede 
fit together logs to make a cabin with cedure demands a few less logs than sides of the logs to get them straight © “a 
less effort and less cost than any modern closer fitting. enough to fit closely together in making a ‘a 
worker skilled wholly in building with It is often necessary to slab off the good wall. (Continued on page 66) ‘ay 
sawn lumber. A first-class carpenter when 
working with lumber may for the first time be handling logs if 
he undertakes the construction of a cabin. Certainly the first 
problem in log-cabin building is finding capable workmen. 

Then there is the question of materials. Nearly every one 
wishes to have a cabin with the bark left on the loge {t can 
be done if the logs are cut late in the fall and allowed to cure 
over the winter. But after the cabin is built, on some quiet 
night you will hear the “bizzt-bizzt” of borers in the logs. 
Most often they are attracted to logs by inviting nooks in 
the bark. I do not recall ever having heard them in peeled 
log walls. 

Sound fire-killed timber is unexcelled for cabin logs, but 
if green timber is to be used cut it, peel it and ripen it in the 
shade for some months if that is at all possible. It will not 
crack and split if ripened slowly. Then when the cabin is 
built a smooth wall is assured both inside and out. A coat 
of spar varnish or a cheaper application of hot oil will pre- 
serve the timbers and keep the bugs away. Such a wall is 
cleaner than one bark-covered. 

Of course the first step in actual construction is the building 
of the foundation. This is often neglected. I have seen 
more cabins, otherwise still useful, going to pieces because 
the builder allowed the bottom log to rest on the ground, than 
from any other cause. Build a rock or concrete foundation 
and get the lower log well up from damp ground. It is 
important. 

Logs may be fitted tightly together, necessitating little 
chinking or they may be brought as closely together as 
possible without much cutting and fitting on the top and 
bottom, and the spaces which remain between them filled 
with chinking. Where logs are of a uniform thickness and 
well seasoned the ends may be notched so the sides nearly 
meet throughout their length. Chinking will be all that 1s 
necessary then to complete the tight wall. This latter pro- A square corner and a detail of roof construction 
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A Villa 
Pompeu 


in the 


West 


A sumnier home 
modeled after the 
historic Casa dei Vetti 
in Pompeii, a villa of 
ancient Italian style 





HILE Spanish or Mexican ar- 
chitecture is typical of Califor- 
nia and the Southwest, Italian 
architecture has also contrib- 
uted many charming features to this 
region. One of these is a summer home 
modeled after the classic Casa dei 
Vetti, a Pompeiian villa which stands 
among the ruins of that romantic city, a 
perfectly preserved model of ancient 
Italian style. 
Usually when a house is copied from 
a historic model the landscape features 
are designed in harmony with the archi- 
tectural period chosen, but in this case 
the environment seemed to inspire the 
house, so like Italy is the valley in which 


The walls of the atrium, or passage-way, were 
; copied from the original ina graceful design of 
pescocks and flowering vines, done in Pom- 


petian red, with touches of black and gold 


Western Homes and Gardens 





it stands, surrounded by acres of vine- 
yards and guarded by the distant foothills. 

The Villa is set in the center of a delight- 
ful semi-formal garden gay with flowering 
broom, wistaria, and the pale red-violet 
of the tamerisk. Gleaming against the 
varied green of orange and lemon and the 
delicate outlines of willow trees 
are occasional fountains; an ex- 
quisite marble Venus of the 
Grotto guards the fountain in 
front of the entrance; to the 
left, an impish Infant Bacchus 
with a cluster of grapes sits on 
a marble basin—how he grins 
at us from his perch. Perhaps 
he knows a little joke which he 
is{not telling! As we ram- 
ble we must step carefully 
to avoid those giuochi 
d’acqua or hidden springs 
which Italians, whose fun- 
loving natures lean, I sus- 
pect, toward the practical 
joke, are so fond of distrib- 
uting about their gardens. 
You may innocently step 
on what looks like a harm- 
less half-concealed board 
and receive a spray of water 
in your face or on the back 
of your neck, which is very 
amusing to the on-looker! 
Or if the day is warm you 
may wish to retire to the 
charming little stone grotto 
at the back of the house and 
throw yourself into a ham- 
mock in a recessed niche, 
only to receive an unex- 
pected shower-bath! 

The house is of gray plas- 
ter, vine-clad, and as we 
ascend the low flight of 
curved stone steps the eye 
is carried through the 
atrium, or passage-way, to 
the: peristyle beyond, a 
wonderfully beautiful vista, 
giving an impression of 
spaciousness and open hos- 
pitality which is in marked 





contrast to the walled-in, secluded Spanish 
patio. The walls of the atrium were deco- 
rated by one of the Italian workmen, copied 
from the walls of the original villa, 

graceful design of peacocks and flowering 
vines, done in Pompeiian red with touches 
of black and gold. Atriums were*%a 


An impish Infant Bacchus with a cluster of grapes 


sits on a marble basin, grinning at us from 


his perch. Perhaps he knows a little 
joke which he is no: telling! 
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Little accidents are constantly 
happening. So “Vaseline” Petrole- 
um Jrlly is needed every day, in 
every home. It takes the pain out 
of burns, heals cuts, eases the chil- 
dren’s bumps, and many other little 
ailments. ‘“Vaseline” Jelly soothes 
skin troubles. It is absolutely pure, 
too—as well as healing. In bottles 
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distinctive feature of early Roman archi- 
tecture. One wants to linger in the sunny 
courtyard, shaded by a background of 
oaks, with its old-world atmosphere of 
dreamy content. Here are orange and 
lemon trees trained to grow vine-fashion 
upon the walls as in southern Europe. 
The fountain tinkles musically, the gold- 
fish swim lazily, the guardian Janus- 
heads gaze solemnly into space; for they 
are very old,they have looked upon a simi- 
lar courtyard thousands of miles away, on 
a civilization destroyed over eighteen 
hundred years ago; they are wise in the 
knowledge of humans—can one fancy 
them winking at the jolly little Bacchus 
just over the wall? Ciara FAssetr. 


Your Cabin of Logs 


(Continued from page 64) 


This is usually done with broad-ax, or 
a more modern way is to slab two sides 
of the log in a sawmill. The latter is 
more rapid and when the logs are laid 
up in the wall a thin layer of tar or 
oakum between timbers will thoroughly 
chink the wall. 

Where the logs are not fitted by slab- 
bing the sides it is necessary to use more 
chinking. First get some sections about 
three feet long of an easy-splitting tree. 
Split these so you have a number of 
three-cornered pieces an inch or two thick. 
These should be fitted into the cracks. 
Then drive shingle nails into the lower 
side of the chink so that there is only 
about a third of the nail in the log and 
that part sticking out will aid in keeping 
the plaster in place. The plaster then can be 
smoothed into the cracks to make it tight. 

Corners are of many styles. The 
simplest and cheapest is the corner in 
which the logs alternate in “going 
through.” First the log on one wall will 
extend beyond the corner and then on 
the next tier the log on the other wall 
will extend through. Large spikes are 
used to strengthen the corner. 

Another common type of corner is 
made by notching the logs so that three 
or four inches of log extend beyond the 
notch* Notching may be done in two 
ways. One is to notch both sides of the 
logs but the better way is to notch the 
under side only, fitting it over the rounded 
surface of the log underneath. 

The neatest corner may be made b 
cutting the logs so that the ends hich 
are to make the corner are squared. With 
this method it is necessary to cut through 
a third of the way on the under side of 
the end and flatten it so it will fit over the 
squared upper surface of the squared 
end of the log beneath. It takes more 
time but gives a better finished effect. 
Logs fitted into such corners will have 
to be slabbed on two sides. 

Windows are a problem. Too many 
may weaken the walls, but all of the 
window space possible should be provided. 
Log cabins usually have too few windows. 
The effect of a long horizontal window may 
be secured by placing a stout log upright 
between the several sections so it will sup- 
port the walls above. Barn sash will serve 
very well as windows and one can buy it 
already made and glazed. Sliding win- 
dows never present the problem of 
whether the windows will be without 











Why Children 
Dorit Obey | 


(OBEDIENCE is the foundation of character. Yet bow 
many parents discover constantly that their instr:ic- 
tions to their children carry no farther than around the 
corner, And wilfulness, selfishness. jealousy, disrespect, 
untruthfulness, ill-temper and many other unpleasent 
qualities are directly related to that first great fault of 
disobedience. 


New Methods for Old 


Until now, scolding and whipping seem to have been 
about the parents’ only methods. But new methods hve 
been discovered which make it easy to train children to 
obey promptiy, pleasantly and surely without breaking 
he chil Id’s will , without creating fear, 
"revenge in the chi i’s 
heart, aswhipping does. This newmet od 
is based on confidence. When perfect «in- 
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— =" and Attractive 


Restore your attractiveness by building up the system. If you 
have pimples, freckles, w rinkles, blackheads, redness of face 
or nose, a muddy, sallow skin, you need. 
DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 





These marvelous beautifiers of the Complexion and Skin are 
wonderfully effective and are absolutely safe and harmles 
They are in use since 1885 and have made countless thousan:s 


of women and men happy in the possession of a pure, clear 
complexion. Mailed in plain cover on receipt of $1.00 from 
Richard Fink Co., Dept. 46, Brooklyn, N. Y. Every dru; 
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Garden Book 


is the acknowledged authority on garden 
ing. Articles by experts give it interest and 
value far above that of a mere catalogue 
Follow its clear directions and you are as- 
sured of success with Vegetables or Flowers 

Copiously illustrated with hundreds o! 
pictures, some in natural colors and fea- 
turing the celebrated Dreer specialties ir 
Seeds, Bulbs and Plants. 

The 1924 Edition of this invaluable Book 


° goes out in January to all customers of 


record. If you are not on our list we 
will gladly send you a copy free, if you 
will mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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screens and swing out or swing in and 
take up room inside of the house, as a 
swinging window will. On the other 
hand, sliding windows must have some- 
where to slide to and if the walls are of 
solid logs about the only way to dispose 
of sliding windows is to slide one in a 
series over the next one to it. In this 
manner only half of the window space 
can be open at one time. 

Rafters may be made of straight well- 
seasoned pine or fir poles three or four 
inches thick. Rough boards may be 
used for sheeting over these. Roofs are 
often neglected. Shingles of a good 
grade in natural tone, painted or stained, 
are good roofing. The practise of putting 
a cheap patent roofing on a cabin is one 
to be condemned. It cheapens am 
appearance of the entire cabin and i 
places where heavy snows are usual 
will soon go to pieces. Probably the best 
roof of all is of sheet asbestos shingles 
colored either a soft green or red. 

The pitch of the roof is important. If 
good roofing is used and the roof stoutly 
braced it may be made rather flat if 
a certain architectural effect is desired. 
But where there are heavy snows a steep 
pitch is essential. The space below a 
high roof may be made into storage or 
extra sleeping space by putting pole 
joists across between the walls where they 
meet the roof and laying a flooring over 
them. It will be easier to heat the main 
room of the cabin with a fireplace if such a 
rough ceiling is placed in the cabin. 

Rats in a cabin are not only unpleasant 
but are nearly as destructive as man. 
No man-proof cabins have been made as 
yet and the man-vandal must always be 
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reckoned with. But the furred four- 
legged vandals that invade cabins may 
be kept out. Tight floors above tight 
foundations, tight walls and windows, 
good chinking throughout and a tight 
roof will nearly accomplish the feat. 
There is just one point where one often 
does not take the final precautionary 
measures. Rats will come down chim- 
neys and it is necessary to put a heavy 
screen over the chimney to keep them out. 

Well-seasoned materials, a good work- 
man with the ax, a scheme of room 
arrangement to which log construction is 
adapted, a sound foundation, well- 
chinked walls, tight roof and rat-proof 
chimney are some of the most important 
points to be met in building a log cabin. 
After seeing scores of cabins of all types 
I would say that where most builders 
fail is in not securing the good foundation, 
and the next is in not having well-seasoned 
materials. All points touched are those 
most often neglected in building a cabin 
of logs. 

If you yearn for a cabin of logs, a tight 
snug retreat in the forest, this may guide 
you to securing the cabin of your dreams. 
There is no mystery in building a log 
cabin but there is some skill, and most of 
all clear-headed planning is needed, for 
plans fitted to lumber construction are 
not always suited to log work. If you 
can engage a real ax-man, many troubles 
are avoided. If none is available have 
the courage to try anyway. Log cabins 
cost more than frame buildings in most 
locations but there is a great satisfaction 
in having a sturdy cabin of logs for a 
summer home. 

ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART. 




















A Desert Abode 


OME” is an elastic word. An old 

prospector in the Mojave desert 

1s quite content with this shelter 

built of the stems and branches 

of the yucca tree, the only boards being 

those used at the entrance. Such is the 
lure of gold! 

ut the interior is more habitable than 

the observer would suppose. At the 

rear is a circular room surrounded by a 

circular hall with holes in the inner and 

ourer wall, providing ventilation in the 





absence of windows. This room has an 
open fireplace with smoke exit. Opposite 
the fireplace is a built-in bed with blankets 
and robes. The walls are lined with 
paper. Bathing facilities include a cracker- 
box, a wash-basin, and all outdoors for 
space. The owner of this jazzless 
retreat has no income-tax worries; no 
neighbor’s chickens to shoo away from 
the lawn; there are no saxophone or 
cornet players to disturb his peace. 
Nothing but sand and sagebrush! __L. F. 











PETUNIAS 


glorified beyond belief 


Petunias that grow from seeds 
to gorgeous flowers from three 
to seven inches across in twelve 
weeks’ time; petunias with a 
texture of fairy-woven velvet 
and coloring that defies descrip- 
tion; petunias that are all ruf- 
fled and frilled with a luxuriance 
that is fascinating. 

These are Diener’s Ruffled 


Monsters, creations of imagina- 


tive genius, infinite skill, and 
ideal growing conditions. 
These gorgeous flowers, to- 


gether with many other plants 
and flowers that are also in a 
class by themselves, are shown 
in dazzling array in our 1924 
Catalog, just off the press. 
Among the many listings it 
contains are— 
Petunia Seed—Ruffled monsters in a 50 
colors or glorious mixtures at . per pkg Cc 
ene Seed—A wonderful mixture select- 
ed from the most - to-date dahlias grown 
Pi ‘ per pkg. 50c 
iia Amaryllis Hybrids—Most brilliant 
colors imaginable; t!owers ro to 14 inches in diameter; 
average 4 flowers to stem; new spike 1 00 
every 3 or 4 months. Per pkg. (15 seeds) e 
Per pkg. (10@ seeds) $4 .00 
Young Stock Bulbs each $2 .00;$3 .00 
Per dozen $20. 00; $30. 00 


Larger Bulbs—According to size of flowers, each 


$5.00;$7.00; $10.00;$15.00 


Vanderbilt’s Hybrid Delphiniums— the 
world’s highest attainment in delphiniums; large in 
size; very productive of cut flowers, giving 3 suc- 
cessive crops in summer; all shades from _ 2 

to dark blue, almost all iridescent. Per pkg. 5c 


Pepper Tomato—A cross between bel! pepper 
and tomato; a beautiful fruit that is richer in flavor 
than the tomato; single fruits weigh up toone pound; 
all are well filled out; an early ripening and 

free bearing variety. Seed per pkg 25c 


Diener Tomato—A sturdy, blight-resisting, tree- 


growing variety yielding fruit averaging one pound, 
without hollows. Seed guaranteed abso- 50c 


lutely true Seed per pkg. 
Write for your copy of our 1924 
Catalog NOW 


Free when mentioning Sunset Magazine 


Richard Diener Co., Inc. 


Kentfield, Marin Co., 
CALIFORNIA 
















Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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HEN Joshua held up his hand 
to arrest the daylight hours he 
was the precursor of artificial 
light. There was a time, of 
course, when all activities must cease with 
the lengthening shadows and the descent 
of darkness. ‘The gift of fire to mankind 
brought not only heat and a means of 
cooking but the glow of embers, the leap- 
ing light, the ability to see faces and 
shapes within the circle of its radiance. 
And by the development of this means of 
conquering the powers of darkness life 
has been enriched, broadened and ex- 
tended almost beyond comprehension. 

Even in the days of the tallow dip, 
people were obliged to forego so many 
interests and activities as to be almost 
inconceivable to the modern mind. Today 
our problem is not light itself, but the 
matter of using light to the best advan- 
tage from an artistic and utilitarian point 
of view. 

Different activities de- 
mand different qualities 
and degrees of light. 
The glow of candles may 
be sufficient for a dinner 
table, softening harsh 
outlines and bringing 
out hidden beauties, but 
properly arranged light- 
ing in ceiling or wall 
fixtures is really neces- 
sary to the proper service 
in the dining-room. 

Light may be either 
general or direct, accord- 
ing to the immediate 
need, and it is not at all 
difficult to obtain either 
effect at will in the same 
room. For general ac- 
tivities a cheerful gaiety 
is induced by a general 
light, while for reading 
or any purpose which 
requires concentration, a 
direct light is almost a 
necessity, for it relieves 
the eye strain which, so 
quickly telegraphed to 
brain and nerves, results 
in depression and weari- 
ness. 

The living-room in the 
home where every mem- 
ber of the family has 
outside interests through 
the daytime hours, is 
usually occupied during 
the evening and must 
meet the double demand 
for general and direct 








LIGHTING THE HOME 





light. The ceiling fixture is the first matter 
for consideration, for it is from this cen- 
tral point that a general light may be 
diffused, reaching every part of the room 
with sufficient strength for any purpose 
that does not require direct light. 

In selecting a ceiling fixture it must be 
remembered that it is always in view and 
should be chosen not only for the quality 
of light it throws out but for its harmony 
with the character oftheroom. ‘The light 
should be well diffused and its actual 
source shaded. If the lighting is indirect, 
care should be taken that the opening 
should not be over large, as the ceiling is 
usually a light color and even the re- 
flection from a wide area of ceiling may 
cause an unpleasant weariness to the eyes 
after atime. There is another important 
oer to bear in mind—a ceiling fixture 

has the effect of reducing the size of the 
room. If the living-room is large this 
makes no particular difference, and light 





COURTESY OF BARE BROS. 
With an easy chair, a book within reach and a well-shaded lamp at the 
right angle, the cares of the day vanish 


























diffused from a central point is probably 
necessary to light the room thorough! Ys 
but the fixture should be well up near the 
ceiling and of a simple and harmonious 
design. 

In planning sidelights or wall brackets, 
for the living-room especially, it is well 
to remember that they come within the 
class of ornaments rather than as a means 
of conveying useful light to the room. It 
is almost impossible to keep them all 
entirely out of the line of vision, and for 
this reason they should be subdued, 
either by using a lamp of low power or 
a thick shade. In either case they are 
ornamental rather than useful and can 
not be considered as furnishing any direct 
light. 

Lamps seem the best answer to the 
problem of lighting the living-room of 
average size. They light the room 
pleasantly to meet the mood of the mo- 
ment, they are sufficient for the demands 
of general lighting as well 
as furnishing direct light 
for anything which calls 
for concentration, and 
they are decorative. A 
well-shaded lamp _prop- 
erly placed at a level 
where the light source is 
not visible, filling the 
room with its softened 
glow, becomes the very 
center of the home. 

It is easy to regulate 
the quantity as well 
the quality of light that 
a lamp distributes, and 
it can be quickly moved 
to conform to a different 
arrangement or a new 
need. With an_ easy 
chair, a book within 
reach of one’s hand, and 
a well-shaded lamp at 
the right angle, the tired 
body and mind relax and 
the cares of the day fade 
out of the picture and 
vanish. 

There are a few prac- 
tical points to be em- 
phasized in considering 
the selection of living- 
room lamps. Next to 
their appearance, the 
radius over which the 
light is distributed is 
important if the lamp is 
to be used for reading or 
sewing. The pedestal 
should be of a_height 
proportionate to the chair 
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or couch near which it is placed and the 
shade should not be so elaborate as to 
interfere with the practical use to which 
the lamp is to be put. 

It is well to have an opening in the top 
of the shade, for if all the light is thrown 
downward the upper part of the room will 
be entirely in shadow, giving a somewhat 
gloomy appearance to a room of any size. 

If a room is to be lighted entirely by 
lamps, a number of outlets or sockets for 
attaching are a necessity. Six to eight 
of them are not too many, thus allowing 
the position of the lamps to be changed at 
will. 

After the living-room in importance 
comes the dining-room, and although this 
is in use through the daylight hours as 
well as under artificial light, probably 
more time is given to the evening meal 
than to the other more hurried ones. 

The table is the center of interest in a 

dining-room and for this reason the lights 
should fall directly on it while the eyes 
of the diners are protected from the light 
source itself. Smaller, densely shaded 
lights may be used in the ceiling or in 
side brackets, care being taken that no 
harsh direct ray shines in the eyes of any 
person at the table. 
A dome over the dining-room table 
s the best solution for the greatest 
body of light centering its rays directly 
on the table. The height at which this 
should hang 1s the most serious considera- 
tion. The test is to have it sufficiently 
high so that persons sitting about the 
table are within the circle of its glow but 
not so high that the light under the dome 
is visible. This means that the dome 
should be, suspended from twenty-four 
to twenty-eight inches above the table. 
To be perfectly sure of the exact height 
it is well to try it out between these 
wo points. 

Only very general advice can be given 
about lighting the bedrooms, for much 
depends on their size, the general color 
scheme and the arrangement of the 
furniture. A central light is not always 
necessary, but there should be a light over 
the dressing table or the mirror that will 
reveal the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth about hair and complexion 
when consulted for that purpose. Much 
poorly arranged hair, bad grooming and 
neglected appearance may be traced 
directly to bad lighting about the mirror. 
A light in the closet is also an aid to good 
order and good temper that should not 
be overlooked. 


seeil 


For the convenience of those who 
delight in the luxury of reading a few 
pages before dropping off to sleep there 
are charming little adjustable lamps that 
clamp on the bed at just the right angle 
and throw a soft direct light on the 
printed page. And of course it is not 
necessary to leave the warm bed to snap 
this off when sleep is near. 

This same small adjustable lamp is 
excellent for shaving and can be attached 
to the mirror frame as easily as to the 
bedstead. In fact one such small ad- 
justable portable lamp fills a dozen uses 
and meets as many needs. 

In lighting the kitchen utility is the 
chief consideration. There should be 
enough general light so that work carried 
on here may be done quickly, carefully 
and accurately at any point in the room. 
To insure this result the light should be 
of sufficient candle-power to furnish 
enough light, it should be diffused from 
a high central point and at the same time 
care should be taken to save the eyes by 
concealing the source of light if possible. 

Probably a central fixture throwing 
the light upward against the ceiling which 











in turn reflects it back to all protions of | 


the room is more generally satisfactory 
than any other arrangement. Besides 
this general light there are specific de- 
mands for direct light which must be 
answered. 

A light over the sink is a convenience 
which adds greatly to the comfort of 
working conditions. A study of the 
kitchen plan will quickly show where the 
greater amount of work is done. These 
centers are usually the stove, the sink and 
the table or kitchen cabinet. If these are 
not reached sufficiently by the general 
light to enable the worker to see plainly, 
clearly and easily every object and to 
follow every process, auxiliary wall 
lights should be added that can be turned 
on as needed. Here again the lighting 
may be indirect, reflected from the wall 
behind. A light wall reflects more light 
than a darker color, so a lower candle- 
power light can be used where the walls 
and ceilings are tinted in a light shade. 

Proper light in every room increases the 
ease with which the household tasks may 
be done and adds immeasurably to the 
comfort and pleasure of modern home life. 
After the general problem has been settled, 
individual demands can be met by a little 
careful thought and the application of the 
general rules to the special need as it 
appears. 





Green Onions 
By Robert Louis Burgess 


We rented housekeeping rooms, my girl, and bought 


Green onions. 


We used to go to the public market 


And look at spinach fattened by wet loam 

Such as they have in that dripping region; at rhubarb 

With each pink stubby stem so succulent 

It seemed like a poised congealed pale fountain of sap; 

At smooth potatoes deftly piled; at turnips, 

Rank whitish color as though black earth were a milch-goat 

And these were raw clots from her udder; at gooseberries crisp 
And pallid; at strawberries, blackberries, currants, and figs, 

That flipped from the soil and hopped to their market like crickets 
That scuttle about on the ground when the spring evokes them; 
At all these and at others of earth’s exuberances 

We looked, and sometimes bought them. But always you bought 


Green onions, because I liked them and you loved me. 
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The demand for Duro Belle 
Hair nets is growing day by 
day. Women are learning that 
there is no better net made. 
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You can see the difference as 
soon as you wear one Duro 
Belle. In appearance and long 
wear it is in a class all its own. 
And There Is a Reason! 
Those tiny Duro knots—over 
450 in each net—give to the 
Duro Belle that durability for 
which it is famed. That is a 
feature not found in any other 
aair net. 

Each knot is skillfully tied by 
human hands and triply in- 
spected before packing. The 
colors are true—the size is 
generous. All this is done for 
you that you may have genuine 
pleasure and satisfaction in 
wearing hair nets. 

Ask any dealer for a Duro Belle 
Hair net, cap or fringe style, in 
a color to match your hair 
perfectly. 
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There is a certain joy in making at home the candies and sweetmeats for the holidays 


WESTERN SWEETMEATS 


HE holiday season is so firmly 

bound up with home gaieties and 

pleasures that there is a certain 

joy in making at home the candies 
and sweetmeats that are so much a part 
of the feasting and celebration. 

Sweetmeats made at home also make 
charming gifts where a small remem- 
brance is suitable. They may be arranged 
in a fancy box or a gay basket, and the 
fact that they have been made by the 
donor greatly enhances their value. 

Stuffed dried fruits and glacéd or 
candied fruits are an easier matter for 
the Western housewife than they would be 
in other parts of the country where fruits 
are less easy to secure. Fruits, too, are so 
typical of the West that they make a par- 
ticularly appropriate gift to send away to 
other parts of the world. 

The vegetable colorings are an attrac- 
tive adjunct to the holiday candy making. 
The fondant may be tinted in shades to 
indicate the different flavors, a decorative 
quality which the candy would not have 
in its natural color no matter how deli- 
cious it might be. 

The candy thermometer is a valuable 
assistant to the home candy-maker, for 
with its aid the sugar can be boiled to the 
desired degree and a successful texture 
assured—a result often impossible under 
the ordinary tests. When the required 
degree is reached, if the syrup is not to 
be used at once dip the bottom of the 
saucepan into cold water to stop the 
boiling, which will otherwise continue 
after the pan is removed from the fire. 

The following are the degrees to which 
the sugar may be boiled for making can- 
dies: 


Physical Test Temperature 
SS a rane nes. fe 220°F. 
EMMRIMEE ESS oA UR ons be 'o wiiecchote 238 °F. 
TE SY | BSS er aA 254°F, 
Orick or prittie. sea 270°F. 
Hard crack or very brittle... ...290°F. 


ES Bee ae See” 320°F. 





California Melange 
1 cup dried figs Vg cup California 
'4 cup dried prunes almonds 
1 cup dates 3 tablespoons crys- 
2 tablespoons can- tallized or can- 
died orange peel died ginger 
¥4 cup California Sifted powdered 
walnuts sugar 


Discard stems from figs and the pits 
from prunes and dates. Blanch the 
almonds. Put the fruit, nuts, ginger and 
orange peel through the food chopper, 
using the finest cutter. Turn out on a 
board dredged slightly with sifted pow- 
dered sugar and knead until well mixed. 
Roll out to about one-half inch in thick- 
ness and cut into squares. Roll each 
square in granulated sugar. These sweets 
will keep without becoming sticky for an 
indefinite time if placed in a tin box with 
cover and with wax or paraffine paper 
between each layer. 


Candied Orange Peel 
Peel from 2 large 34 cup sugar 
oranges ¥g cup boiling water 
Remove the peel from the oranges in 
as large pieces as possible, cover with cold 
water and bring to the boiling point. 
Cook until tender and drain. Remove the 
soft white part and cut the yellow peel 
in strips with a sharp knife or with 
scissors. Boil the sugar and water 
together until it reaches the thread stage, 
220° F. Add the strips of peel and cook 
slowly until nearly all the syrup has been 
absorbed. Drain and roll strips in granu- 
lated sugar. Place on wax or parafhine 
paper until hard. 


Salted Nuts 
1 cup shelled 1 teaspoon oil or 
almonds, peanuts, _ butter 
pecans or walnuts Salt 


Blanch the almonds by pouring boiling 
water over them and allow to stand until 
the skins loosen easily, about 2 or 3 
minutes. Rub off the skins and dry the 


nuts by spreading on a towel. Remove 
skins from roasted peanuts. Walnuts or 
pecans do not require any previous prep- 
aration other than shelling. Spread the 
nuts in a shallow pan and pour the oil or 
melted butter over them. Bake in a 
moderate oven until nuts are crisp, stirring 
frequently. Turn out on unglazed paper 
and sprinkle with salt. 


Stuffed Dates and Prunes 


Wipe dates with a damp cloth. Steam 
the prunes over boiling water until 
plump, selecting the large prunes for stuff- 
ing. Cut a slit the length of prune or 
date on one side and remove the stone. 
Refill with a half walnut, an almond, a 
strip of candied or crystallized ginger, a 
marshmallow or some fondant. A stuffing 
may also be made of chopped nuts, raisins 
and a little candied orange peel mixed 
together. When dates and prunes have 
been stuffed press the edges together and 
roll lightly in powdered sugar, granulated 
sugar, finely chopped nuts or shredded 
cocoanut. 


Stuffed Figs 


Select perfect unbroken figs for stuffing. 
The California dried fig is excellent for 
this purpose. Cut off the stem and insert 
the stuffing, pressing it in and rolling the 
fig lightly in granulated or sifted pow- 
dered sugar, in finely chopped nuts or 
shredded cocoanut. A half walnut or an 
almond may be pressed on the stem end 
for an attractive finish. The same ingre- 
dients that are adapted for stuffing dates 
and prunes may be used with equal suc- 
cess for figs. 


Glace Nuts and Fruits 
2 cups sugar l¥ teaspoon cream of 
1 cup boiling water tartar 
Stir the ingredients together, place over 
the heat and bring to the boiling point. 
Cook without stirring until the very 
brittle stage, 290° F has been reached. 
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Wash off sugar with a damp cloth as it 
adheres to the sides of pan while boiling. 
Remove saucepan from heat and place 
immediately in a pan of cold water to stop 
the boiling. Then place in a pan of hot 
water while dipping the nuts and fruit. 
Take nuts, small whole fruits or sections 
of large fruit separately on a wire candy 
dipper or a long pin, dip them in syrup 
and place on wax or parafhine paper until 
hard and dry. Strawberries, grapes, 
sections of oranges, slices of pineapple, 
cherries or prunes are most frequently 
used. 
Sugared Pop Corn 
2 quarts popped corn 2 cups brown sugar 
2 tablespoons butter 14 cup water 
¥g teaspoon salt 

Melt the butter, add sugar, salt and 
water. Bring to the boiling point and 
allow to boil for 16 minutes. Pour over 





the corn, stirring until every kernel is | 


well coated with the sugar. 


Pop Corn Balls 
1 cup molasses 2 tablespoons butter 
1 cup sugar Few grains soda 
1 teaspoon vinegar Vg teaspoon vanilla 
4 quarts popped corn 


Boil the molasses, sugar and vinegar 


together until the hard crack stage, 290° 


F is reached. Add the soda and flavoring | 


and pour over the popped corn. 

shape into balls with the hands. 
Cocoanut Brittle 

1 cup sugar 14 cup shredded cocoanut 


Heat the sugar in a frying pan, stirring 


Then | 


constantly until a golden-brown syrup has | 


formed. Remove from heat, quickly stir in 
the cocoanut and pour on an ungreased 
pan. Mark into squares or bars as it 
begins to harden. Peanuts, 
almonds, walnuts or pecans may be used 
instead of the cocoanut. 


Honey Candy 


1 cup strained honey 1 tablespoon butter 
1 pound light brown % cup milk 
sugar Few grains salt 


Boil the ingredients together until the | 


soft ball stage, 238° F has been reached. 
Remove from the heat and beat until 
thick and creamy. Pour into buttered 
pans and mark into squares as it cools. 


Almond Pralines 
2 cups light brown 1 teaspoon cream of 
sugar tartar 
34 cup milk V4 teaspoon vanilla 


34 cup roasted almonds 


Stir the sugar, milk and cream of tartar 
together. Bring to the boiling point and 
boil without stirring until the soft ball 
stage, 238° F has been reached. Remove 
from heat and set in a pan of cold water 
until the pan is cool enough to hold the 
ha: id on the outside of the bottom and 
just feel warm. Add vanilla and beat 
until creamy. Add almonds, which may 
be left whole or broken in pieces, and 
pour into buttered muffin tins or patty 
pans or drop by spoonfuls on wax or paraf- 
fine paper. 


Western Turkish Delight 

4 tablespoons V4 cup orange juice 

gelatine 3 tablespoons lemon 
cup cold water juice 
2 cups sugar Vegetable coloring 
16 cup hot water ¥ cup finely 
Grated rind from 1 chopped walnuts 

orange 


Vy 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Healthful, 
Tempting—made in a jiffy 
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to New York 


Go East by water. 


Sail on a superb 


ocean liner— perfect in service and 
equipment. Enjoy fifteen days of de- 
lightful relaxation. See the Panama 
Canal—and stop at sparkling Havana 
on your way to New York. Regular 
sailings from San Francisco and 


Los Angeles. 


For detailed infermation apply to 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
PANAMA CANAL 
HAVANA 
NEW YORK 


127 South State St. 
CHICAGO 


550 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


No.1 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


The Company’s Offices elsewhere or any 


authorized steamship agent. 
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INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE 


COMPANY 
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“Good Pies— 
Easy to Make” 
A FREE Book 








O work—no fuss—a few minutes to make the flaky 
crust and to prepare the luscious goodness from 


your package of None Such Mince Meat! 


Packed full of raisins, currants, chopped up apples and 
the like, None Such Mince Meat is a health food with 


a smile in it. Serve it hot or cold—to all the ae 


Today, get None Such from your grocer. 


NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT a 





Here’s a book every 
housekeeperwill cherish. 
Full of practical recipes 
—triedand proven deli- 
cious. It teaches pie mak- 
ing to the novice — and 
suggests shortcuts to r: 
Send us the 













the expert. 
coupon today. <A 
y / 


Dietetics 
* and Cookery, 
Merrell-Soule 
Company, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 





Please send me the book 
“Good Pies—Easy to Make”’ 


ty Address... 


City and State. 
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The doorbell ring that heralds the 


“unexpected guest 


” holds little ter- 


ror for the woman who keeps Ghir- 
ardelli’s Chocolate handy in the 
pantry. For she knows that a fra- 
grant, flavory cup of this delicious 
drink (made in a minute!) is equal 
to any occasion. When friends call 


on you, call on Ghirardelli’s! 
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GHIRARDELLI’S GROUND CHOCOLATE 











Sail to the Magic Isles via 
“Great Circle Route of Sunshine” 


Honolulu P**<* Los Angeles 


Fortnightly sailings with luxury liners 


CALIFORNIA COASTWISE: R. R. ticket 
agents will route you via any railroad to Los 
Angeles, San Diego or San Francisco—thence 
via Yale or Harvard between these points. 


Send for illustrated booklets 


Los Angeles Steamship Co. 
517 S. Spring St. < 
Suite 12 

Los Angeles 
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Won’t Mar Your Walls 


You can hang up all the pictures you 
want; do it easily and quickly by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads— Steel Points 

For heavy pictures, mirrors, etc. use 

MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 

“The Hanger with the Twist’ 
Sold Everywhere 

10c. pkts. In Canata. lie 

_ MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



















DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 
Oeed by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
sll harmfal in ients. Dr. Arthur H. Hasell, 
of the ae stitution, London, Eng., writes: 
Absolutely free from morphia or any other 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 








genuine. 
aine powders. Lng tne age any 
them, or can get them for you. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES H. STEDMAN 
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Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
10 minutes. Bring sugar and hot water to 
the boiling point, add grated orange rind 
and the softened gelatine and boil for 20 
minutes. Add the fruit juices and the 
vegetable coloring and strain. Add nuts 
and pour into square pan which has first 
been wet with cold water. 
should be about one inch thick. Allow 
to stand until firm, cut in squares and 
roll each square in sifted powdered sugar, 


Old Fashioned Chews 
2 cups sugar V4 teaspoon vanilla 

Vg cup vinegar 2 tablespoons butter 

Melt the butter, add sugar and vinegar 
and stir until well mixed. Boil until the 
very brittle stage is reached, 290° F. 
Turn out on buttered plate and when cool 
enough to handle, pour vanilla over it and 
pull until white and glistening. Cut into 
short pieces with scissors and wrap each 
piece in wax or parafline paper. 

Fondant 
21% pounds of sugar 
114 cups hot water tartar 

Mix the sugar, water and cream of 
tartar, bring to the boiling point and 
cook without stirring until a soft ball 
keeps its shape well (240° F) when a 
little is tried in cold water. 

As the mixture boils it will adhere to 
sides of pan. ‘This should be wiped off 
with a damp cloth occasionally. Pour 
out on a marble slab or platter that has 
been dampened with cold water. If a 
very creamy fondant is desired, at this 


mass becomes lukewarm work with a 
spatula until it has become a firm white 
mass. Cover with a dry cloth for about 


until soft and creamy. This may be made 
into bonbons of different colors 
flavorings or may be used as centers for 
chocolate bonbons. 


Fancy French Bonboii§ 


to keep the fondant creamy. Add a few 


—for green use mint; for pink, winter- 


remove with candy dipper or loop of wire 
and place on wax or paraffine paper until 
hard. A combination of chopped fruit 
and nuts may be added to the fondant 
and used for the centers if desired. 


Chocolate Bonbons 


into centers, having them of uniform 
size and shape. Melt dipping chocolate 
in a double boiler, removing from heat 
just as soon as it has melted, as it will 
turn gray when hardened if it is allowed 
to become too hot. 
the chocolate and remove with candy 
dipper or loop of wire. Place on wax or 
paraffine paper until hardened. 

Dates may be stuffed with fondant and 
dipped in chocolate. Raisins or candied 
cherries may be coated with fondant, 
allowed to harden and then dipped in 
chocolate. 

Cocoanut chocolate bonbons may be 











Hextea, Lenden,Eng. 








made by melting a portion of fondant, 


l4 teaspoon cream of © 


Take small portions of the fondant and © 
melt over hot water, stirring constantly © 


drops of different colorings and flavorings 


green; for yellow, pineapple, and so on. | 
Dip the centers in the melted fondant, | 


Flavor a portion of fondant and form 


Drop the centers into | 







The mixture | 





stage it may be spread with two table- & 
spoons of marshmallow cream. When che | 


30 minutes, then knead with the hands 7 


and © 


Flavor a portion of fondant, or mix With 7 
finely chopped nuts and form into centers. 7 
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. Southwest Indians. 
wife, and John Wetherill, her husband, a 
{famous guide, has also lived from child- 
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then adding shredded cocoanut and 
flavoring and stirring constantly until 
creamy and cool enough to form into 
centers which may then be dipped in 
chocolate. 


Creamy Mint and Wintergreen Wafers 


Melt fondant over hot water, flavoring 
one portion with peppermint flavoring, 
the other with wintergreen. Stir con- 
stantly until melted, then remove from 
heat and drop from tip of teaspoon on 
wax or parafhne paper. Allow to stand 
until hard. 

Quick Fondant 
(Uncooked) 
2 egg whites 

21% to 3 cups sifted powdered sugar 

Beat the egg whites until slightly foamy 
but not stiff. Add the sugar gradually 
until the mixture is stiff and can be 
kneaded with the hands. Form into 
bonbons, adding a few drops of coloring 
and flavoring and working into shape with 
the fingers. This fondant is not recom- 
mended for dipping as the centers will 
not hold their shape when subjected t 
the heat required for dipping. It is 
excellent for using to stuff dates and 
other fruit or to mix with chopped fruits 
and nuts. It will also make colored bon- 


bons. 


Stanford Fudge 
2 cups powdered 2 tablespoons melted 
sugar chocolate 
Hot milk 14 tablespoons 


34 cup walnuts melted butter 

broken in pieces 1% teaspoon vanilla 
Put the powdered sugar in a bowl and 
add 2 tablespoons of the hot milk. Then 
add the melted chocolate and the butter 
and enough more milk to make the mix- 
ture of a spreading consistency. Add nuts 
and spread in greased pans. Mark into 
squares before it becomes hard. If too 
much milk is added and the mixture 
becomes too thin more sugar may be 
added until it is of the right consistency. 


Coffee Caramels 

Vg cup cream or 
evaporated milk 
undiluted 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


2 cups sugar 
1 cup corn syrup 
Y cup very strong 
coffee 

Stir all ingredients together except 
vanilla. Bring to the boiling point and 
cook until the soft ball stage, 238° F is 
reached. Add the vanilla. Continue to 
cook to the hard ball stage, 254° F. Pour 


into square buttered pan to depth of | 


about three-fourths inch. As it cools 
mark into inch squares with a knife which 
has been dipped in melted butter. When 
cold and hard break apart and wrap each 
caramel in wax or paraffine paper. 





The Fate of the Navayjos 


(Continued from page 62) 


Congress to reconsider the Navajo ad- 
ministrative question. The reason is 
simple. Hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars might be used from the new tribal 
fund without getting any decisive results 
for the Navajo, if it were spent under the 
administrative conditions sketched in 
this article. Under a modernized ad- 
ministrative system and an educational 
scheme adapted to Navajo life, an equal 
sum could solve the problem which must 
be solved if the Navajo is to go forward as 
a race—the problem of multiplying the 
productivity of the reservation by devel- 
opment and by increase of area. 

‘There is one solution for the Navajo 
question and only one. The reservation 
must be treated as a unit, and a policy and 
method must be worked out experi- 
mentally in relation to actual Navajos, 
living in a highly special geographical 
environment. Such a freeing of Navajo 
policy and administration from the 
paralyzing uniformity and routine afflict- 
ing the Indian Service as a whole, may be 
dificult to bring about. If it is not 
brought about, no decisive solution can be 
hoped for. It may be brought about 
either through administrative adjust- 
ments or by the more strenuous and less 
desirable method of Congressional statute. 

The most practical individual working 
_among Indianstoday is Mrs. John C. Weth- 
. erill. She lives at Kayenta, which is the post 
. office furthest from the railroad of any in 
the United States. She has been twenty- 
. three years continually among the Nava- 
jos and nearly all her life among the 
She is a trader’s 





hood among the Indians. Mrs. Wetherill, 
speaking the Navajo language and experi- 
encing alternately the Navajo’s mode of 
living and the white man’s, has gone 
quite profoundly into the cultural and 
anthropological way of her neighbors. 
No one knows so well as she the simple 
yet enormous things possible for and with 
the Navajos. Her solution of the Nava- 
jo problem is as follows: 

1. A centralization of responsibility 
for policies and methods affecting the 
whole reservation. 

2. A decentralizing of field work. This 
means that schools, clinics, stock and 
farm education and all other forms of 
help for the Navajos, would be placed at 
locations here and there about the 
reservation, in such fashion that no 
Navajo would be further than ten or 
twenty miles from a true community 
center. Each of these community cen- 
ters would be an experimental enterprise, 
studying how to combine child education 
with adult education, book education 
with agriculture, trade with arts and 
crafts, and everything with health. 
Boarding schools would still be necessary, 
but they would be small institutions and 
the Navajo children would live in out- 
door structures which would be in the 
nature of model hogans. Features like 
steam washing-machines and _ central 
heating and ventilating plants would be 
abolished, for what is a Navajo in his 
after-life to do with central heating plants, 
electric irons and steam-driven laundry 
machines? 

Mrs. Wetherill enthused Theodore 
Roosevelt about this vision ten years ago. 
There is nothing astonishing in the idea 





Famous Chef Victor’s recipe for the 
standard Olympia Oyster Cocktail, us 
served by the St. Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco — 2 doz. Olympia Oysters 
to a cocktail. Sauce for 6 or 8 per- 
sons contains following ingredients: 
1 c best catsup, 2 T Tarragon vine- 
gar, pinch Paprika, few dashes To- 
basco sauce, few dashes Worcester 
sauce, pinch sugar, salt to taste; 
1 t fresh grated horseradish may be 
added if desired. 


Most delicious! For parties eight or 
even less oysters each service! 


Send for Recipe Folder. 


[Olympia Oyster Growers Assn. 
Olympia, Wash. 
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And you know what coal costs! 
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Waterfalls, transformed into electricity, 
carry the trains of the C. M. & St. P. 
650 miles over the Rockies. 


Fifty-one G-E electric loco- 
motives are now doing the 
same work which 130 coal 
and oil-burning engines used 
to do on the 650 mile electri- 
fied sections of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


Saving coal is impor- 
tant, but saving 
human energy is 
much more impor- 
tant. General Electric 
Company designs and 
produces the equip- 
ment by which elec- 
tricity does both. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Engineers estimate that the 
complete electrification of our 
railroads would save over 100 
million tons of coal a year. 




















- Reinvest 


Investors with securities about to mature should investigate 
our 7 and 7}6% bonds and mortgages which finance farms 
protected by 12,000 miles of main irrigation canals on land 
operat farmers who are business men. Our booklet 

Idaho Mortgages” shows you how to obtain this attractive 
yield with absolute safety on your new investment. Askforit. 


8 Per Cent City Bonds 
EDGERTON-FABRICK COMPANY 
Dept. 12-A 
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is holding this new book for you! 


| We SEND FOR IT 
- at vy | i The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Decorative Effects for Bookcases” —which is iHustrated 
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 eeeee eteen. 


save the fact that the woman who has 
thought of it is likewise the person with 
the most detailed and penetrating vision of 
the esthetic and mystic life of the Navajo. 

Some day the Government or some 
private foundation will undertake a dem- 
onstration of the kind Mrs. Wetherill 
dreams of. That time will be the begin- 
ning of the Navajo’s assured future. It 
will start a blending of modern social 
science with world-old folk life. It will 
launch the Great Adventure of the 
Navajos. 


HAZARD 


(Continued from page 37) 





money. On the other hand, it has con- 
solidated their position. But even when 
everything is swimming again, it would 
take some time to get the capital out of 
the business—more than the year Stan- 
ley’s talking about. 
wouldn’t be enough.” 


“Tt needn’t be. Uncle Elbert has 





prospecting with. That would certainly 
| be enough for a starter.” 
| “Tt sounds very fine, dear, but there 
| are more complications than you realize.” 
Tracy was no longer leaning over his 
shoulder. She sat opposite him, very 
| straight in the big chair from which her 
feet dangled like a child’s. She faced the 
ineluctable quality of his common sense; 
but to her surprise the first objection he 
made was not financial. 
“Look here, Tracy. 


I took on this job. 


made. 
and quit? 


Do you want me now to lie down 
Do you want me to say I 


game? ( 
far more than if I’d won. 


know. 

“Let’s face it without masks, Oliver. 
You did fail. 
The men don’t trust you, and your hands 
would be tied, even if they did. This 
simply isn’t your job. One time, when 
I was just growing up, Uncle Elbert 
caught me when I was hanging on to 
something I’d undertaken, that was no 
good. 
college. And he showed me that it’s far 
harder to admit you’re beaten, and turn 
away from your failure to try something 
else, than to hug your pride and refuse to 
giveup. It takes sense as well as courage 
to know when you’re licked, and go on 
from there.” 


“Oh, I know I’m licked all right. And 


board—” 

“Your self-conceit, old thing.” 
lightened the stab with a smile. 
‘All right, my conceit, then. 
responsibilities now. We could take care 


Tracy 


But I’ve 


erately run the risk of handicapping her. 


can’t tempt fortune too far.” 


AGAINST the impregnable rock of his 
common sense Tracy felt her argument 
breaking like a surf. 





What’s more, it @ 


offered me fifty thousand dollars to go La 





I made a failure of the first big effort | 3 


won’t play, just because I lost the first 7 
I’ve got to stand by the job now, 7 
tisn’t exactly © 
as if I were a mere hired manager, you 


The Uncs don’t trust you. © 


It was when I first went away to © 


I might throw my _ self-respect over- Fe 


of ourselves, but Olivia can’t—at least &. 
not for a good long while. I can’t delib- © 





She must be thoroughly equipped for life. i 
We’ve given hostages to fortune—and we [7 
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“But security isn’t the only heritage. 
Our children have their right to danger, 
too. If they grow up, getting from us the 
sense that life is an adventure, worth 
running risks for—if they know that we 
ran them, that we did the work we want 
to do and are fitted to do—isn’t that a 
better equipment to give them than nice 
clothes, schools even, and the living wit- 
ness before them that life is just the smug 
assurance of comfort?” 

“Butitisn’t. It gave us the mountains 
—that was something invigorating, worth 
working for.” 

““Yes—we’d have the money to escape 
from life when we couldn’t stand it any 
longer. But I don’t want to escape, | 
want to participate. You and I have 
hardly communicated, in the real sense of 
sharing our lives, since we have been here. 
You’ve had work that you didn’t want to 
take up in the first place, that isn’t con- 
genial to you, that handicaps you at 
every turn. For me it’s been as bad or 
worse. I’ve had to hunt here and there 
for a way out, and IJ have a right—a right 
as fundamental as yours—to the work 





that fits me. We’d have it together in this | 


project. 


Why should I do housework or | 


drug my energies with amateur charities, | 


and you let yourself be hampered and 
drudge mechanically in the mills, when 
we can have jobs that we both are fitted 
for, and that will keep us together? Our 


real work is work that we don’t want to | 


escape from.” 

‘That’s a pretty tall order. We're no 
worse off than most of the world—better, 
in having the means of escape atall. How 
many clerks and factory workers do you 
suppose have work that is the most congen- 
ial they could think of for themselves?” 

“They don’t. But we can. If we're 
lucky—all right, we’re lucky. But we 
needn’t turn down our chance because 
we have a more definite training and apti- 
tude than most people have.” 

“And Olivia?” 

“You and I between us can bring up 
Olivia—we shan’t neglect our parenthood, 
just because neither of us is absorbed in 
it to the exclusion of everything else.” 

“You have been so unhappy here that 
you seriously urge giving up everything 
else to take up this scheme of Stanley’s! 
I didn’t know that.” The wistfulness in 
Oliver’s voice brought the smart of tears 
to Tracy’s eyes. But she gave no facile 
reassurrance. 

“No, you didn’t know. And I’ve been 
as unhappy asthat. But after all you do 
believe in the chance of success for this 
new firm. You did before you came here.” 

“Yes, I believe in it. And for myself 
I’d be willing to take a chance. It might 
fail, of course; there’s always that possi- 
bility. And even if it doesn’t fail, it’ll 
mean hard sledding for some years— 
putting every cent that the firm can rake 
and scrape, back into the business. I 
can’t risk it for you. You’re very glib 
about poverty, but there’s no glamor 
about it, when you’re actually init. And 
once in, you know, you couldn’t change 
your mind and turn back.” 

‘It’s a risk I’ll take for myself.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
| mean that I’ll take Uncle Elbert’s 
money and put it into the business with 
Stanley and Curtis, and take a job for 
myself with them.” Tracy’s eyes were 
blazing green in a white face. 





Prettier 


Teeth 


Millions now get them by 
combating film 


This is the way to those whiter teeth 
you see everywhere today. A ten-day 
test is free. 

It can bring to you and yours the 
same results as millions now enjoy. 
Accept this offer and learn what this 
new way means. 

Film is dingy 

You feel on your teeth a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, resists the tooth 
brush, enters crevices and stays. 

Film soon becomes discolored, then 
it forms dingy coats. That is why teeth 
lose luster. 

Film also causes most tooth troubles. 
It holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms 


acid. It holds the 

















name is Pepsodent. Now careful peo- 
ple of some 50 nations employ it, largely 
by dental advice. 


Corrects mistakes 


Pepsodent also corrects mistakes made 
in tooth pastes heretofore. It multi- 
plies the alkalinity of the saliva and 
multiplies its starch di- 
gestant. 





acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause de- 
cay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs and 
they, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


Those are Nature's 
great tooth protect- 
ing agents in the 
mouth. Old methods 
depressed them. This 
new method gives them 
manifold effect. 








Few escaped 


Under old meth- 
ods, few escaped these troubles. So 
dental science sought for ways to daily 
fight that film. 

Two ways were found, and able 
authorities proved them effective. One 
acts to disintegrate the film, one to 
remove it without harmful scouring. 

A new-type tooth paste was created 
to embody these two methods. Its 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Now advised by leading 
dentists the world over 





The results of Pepsodent will amaze 
and delight you. One week will show 
how much you need it. 

Send coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film coats 
disappear. It will be a revelation to 
you. Cut out coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 562, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family. 

















Rock-A-Bye 
For Baby 


Combination Stand and 
Swing can be placed in any 
part of the house, porch or 
lawn. Stand of white en- 
ameled wood and swing of * 
white washable duck. At 
-™ dealers or by express. 

(| SEND FOR CATALOG of 
nursery accessories. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. 


2703 N. Leffingwell 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Swing No.34 
Complete $622 















Bad teeth dangerous! 


Aching cavities are a menace to health. 
Treat them regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. It does four things for bad teeth, 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


S 1. ane toothache instantly. 
A 2. Cleanses & protects cavity. 
yt ata 3. Retards further decay 
4. Destroys all odor. 

Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients. 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids At all 
druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
Mod- for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co,, Detroit. 
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, The large end tuft makes it easy to reach and clean all 
Pyeoses per gti teeth. This is the perfect tooth brush. 
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Giving the Telephone Life 


Wherever your thought goes your voice may go. 
You can talk across the continent as if face to face. 
Your telephone is the latch to open for you any 
door in the land. 

There is the web of wires. The many switch- 
boards. The maze of apparatus. The millions of 
telephones. All are parts of a country-wide 
mechanism for far-speaking. The equipment has 
cost over 2 billion dollars, but more than equipment 
is needed. 

There must be the guardians of the wires to 
keep them vital with speech-carrying electrical 
currents. There must be those who watch the 
myriads of tiny switchboard lights and answer 
your commands. ‘There must be technicians of 
every sort to construct, repair and operate. 


A quarter of a million men and women are 
united to give nation-wide telephone service. With 


im brains and hands they make the Bell System 
ive. 
“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
and all directed toward Better Service 
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OUVER S quiet hardened into immo- 
bility. Silence held the room. At last 
he said, very quietly, ‘You mean that 
you would leave me—that after all I am 
oan another of your experiments with 
ife.” 

The tears welled from Tracy’s eyes and 
beat down on her cheeks. But she held 
her face high and unhidden. She brushed 
them away, almost unnoticed, with an 
impatient hand. 

“My dear, if I only loved you I would 
leave you. One time | thought that love 
meant pouring your whole personality 
out at the feet of the person you loved— 
but now I know that you can’t dishonor 
yourself like that. You’ve got to kcep 
something of yourself—the core of you— 


clear and independent, or you aren't 
worth loving. But I do more than love 
you—I care for you, for the separate 


personality that is you, and for w! lat 
becomes of it. I want to save mysel{f— 
but just as much I want tosave you. We 
can do it together.” 

“You'd stand by me, then, whatever | 
did?” 

Silence again; and then: “T’ll stand by 
you, whatever you do.” 

The rock that was Oliver’s comnion 
sense fell crashing into the sea. His pipe 
bumped to the floor unnoticed, as he 
jumped up, infused with sudden eager- 
ness and courage. He was not giving in. 
He saw abruptly, at last, that he might 
dare to do unhampered what he most 
deeply wanted to do. 

“We'll go. And it'll 
Graham, Garnett and Garnett. 
risk together.” 

The moment, for both of them, was too 
crucial for caresses. They only stood, 
both hands clasped, looking into each 
other’s eyes. The tears still marked 
Tracy’s cheeks, but her face was one to 
challenge all hazards. 

“By the great horn spoon!” said Oliver, 
in a voice that was almost a shout, “sniff 
that pipe! It’s burnt a hole in the rug 
that smells to heaven.” 

The restoration of common sense lay 
with Oliver. 


be Tressider, 
It’s our 


THE END 


The 
Shipcrackers 


(Continued from page 20) 


Tim sent the motor truck speeding 
after the dynamite. First a few sticks, 
then half a case, and then a whole case of 
the stuff he set off beneath the Saratoga’s 
forefoot, but all the detonations accom- 
plished was a roiling of the water, a mighty 
shock and the spattering of those ashore 
with fresh spray. 

‘Hell!’ said Tim, “she’s too far down 
by the head.” 

“Can’t you raise her bow by making 
her stern lower?” Molly asked. 

“Molly! I’m gambler enough, but you 
want to take all the chances in the book.” 

“Well, can’t you?” Molly insisted. 


“Ye-es,” Tim admitted, “but it’s just | 


that much more weight to break the stern 
off if we don’t get the boat into the slip.” a 
“You said she’d break off anyway.’ 
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Molly reminded him. “Take a chance.” 

“You’ve said it, Molly,” said Tim. 
“We'll make a go of it or have one dandy 
fine smash, anyway.” : 

Setting a foot in the hook of his loco- 
motive crane, Tim had the craneman 
swing the boom out over the-hulk and 
lower away until he could step down into 
what once had been the finest engine- 
room in the famous American “White 
Squadron.” He picked his way over the 
accumulation of scrap and through the 
tangle of pipelines to the bulkhead that 
separated engine room and after maga- 
zine, climbed up, and found the gear that 
controlled the magazine flooding valve. 
He laid his weight on the crank. The big 
valve lifted, opening gate to the water out- 
side, and the sea came in with a suck and a 
gurgie that could be heard even above the 
wind’s howling. 

In less than a minute the former store- 
house of powder and shell was full and Tim 
shut off the valve. The Saratoga had 
sunk perceptibly by the stern, and, he 
knew, was raised by nearly that much at 
the bow. He turned to signal the tug 
captain to draw away again. 

The tug was gone. 

Gone, vanished, lost to sight in the 
smother out in the sound. 

“Hell’s bells and a barrel of tar!’ swore 
Tim. ‘“Here’s a beautiful jam.” 


T was, indeed, a moral certainty that 

the stern of the weakened hulk, al- 
ready far overburdened with the water 
Tim had let into her, would bend down, 
break off, or wrench free of the remainder 
of the old vessel as soon as the falling tide 
removed its normal support—say, in 
two hours. Something was needed that 
could deliver a good hard pull at the 
tackle rigged to the hulk. It was the 
track, running up beside the gully where 
the Saratoga lay, that gave Tim the idea 
he needed. 

“Go down past the terminal to the head 
of the freight yards, where that little 
shanty is,” he commanded the astonished 
driver of the motor truck. “And hurry.” 

‘Three minutes later Tim, outwardly 
cool and collected, walked into the stuffy 
shanty where the switch crew were taking 
a discreet but unauthorized lunch period. 

“Out late again,” said the engineer. 
“Quite an owl you’re gettin’ to be.” 

“Yes,” said Tim. ‘McCaffrey, lend 
me your locomotive for half an hour.” 

“Lend you which? Take me money or 
even me tobacco if ye must, lad, but not 
me locomotive. ”Tis the company’s.” 

“Oh, come on, Mac, I’m in a pinch. 
I’ve got to have something to put a strain 
on a rope, and do it soon, or I’ll go broke.” 

“I can’t, Tim.” 

‘Let me steal it, then.” 

“No.” 

“Fight me for the loan, then,” said Tim, 
prying diplomatically at the armor of the 
Irishman’s refusal. 

“Fight you I will, an’ gladly, if ye wish, 
but not for me engine.” 

“It’s the engine I want, not the fight,” 
said Tim, and tried a new tack. ‘Mac, 
you're from Cork, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, and a republican, too. Why?” 

‘Because I’ll never trust a Free Stater 
again. Do you know MacSorleigh, the 
tugboatman? He’s one of them, and he 

= w me down tonight with a job half 
one. 
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There’s a lot of comfort 
in a cuff that fits firmly, 
that is made better and 
stronger, that won't rip 
fromthesleeve. The Hanes 
Elastic Cuff is guaranteed 


‘o be just that sort. 


You can never be “‘under- 

wear-bound” with Hanes 

Elastic Shoulders. They 

fit, give with every move- 

ment because they’re made 

with a service-doubling lap 
seam. 
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What looks or feels 
worse than under- 
wear that bunches 
at the shoe tops? 
The Hanes Elastic 
Ankle never loses 
its shape even after 
repeated washings 
—it always clings 

close. 
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ELASTIC KNIT 


UNDERWEAR 


Check off these five 


points—one at a time 


ALANCE these points against the underwear discomfort you 

have known. Add to the credit side of the ledger, seams that 
are non-irritating and never rip. Put down buttonholes that hold 
their shape—buttons that are sewed on to stay—fleecy cotton that 
never scratches and has all the warmth and comfort that anyone 
could want—a tailored fit that makes you think that Hanes was 
made just for you. 

Couple all this with wear that withstands the ardour of the tub 
time and again without the slightest change. There you have Hanes. 

And the cost? Never was such underwear made to sell for so low 
a price. Look a suit over and realize why every stitch and button 
is guaranteed. Then ask yourself if you ever saw any underwear that 
came near the value of Hanes. 

You can get Hanes either in union suits or shirts and drawers, in 
light, medium and heavy weights. Your dealer should have Hanes. 
If he hasn’t, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 

Hanes comes in boys’ sizes, too—The very underwear for the youngsters, hard 
wearing, warm, well fitting. Two weights—medium and heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 
years (sizes 20 to 34). 2 to 4 year sizes with drop seat. Made also in knee-length 
and short sleeves. 


HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Underwear abso- 
lutely—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Newb suum wear Hames full ut atfibotic Unuow Luity! 
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A Hospital for 


Golf Balls 


OU’VE got a lot of sick golf balls—the kind 

you’ve smashed and cut so often that you’re 
ashamed to take them out of your locker. Send 
them to our “hospital” and we’ll return them 
physically fit, and in some cases even livelier and 
better balanced than when you got them new. 


Here’s the “treatment” we give—reprocessin 
? 


it’s called. Westrip off the old covers, rewind the 0) 


core, mould on new covers, put on five coats of 
paint and varnish, and mark them so you can 
identify the original balls. 

Talk about physically fit—we guarantee perfect 
results. All your old golf balls will be new ones. 
Eighty percent of reprocessed balls balance perfectly 
in mercury—which means even better results 
than you get from most new ones. 

Send us a dozen of your sick golf balls and we'll 
have them back toyou in two weeksin good health. 


Prompt Deliveries. Price $4.80 
he Dozen. Check With Order. 


Three initials on each ball at additional cost of 50c per dozen 








KINESTHETIC PROCESS CO., Inc. 
68 Hunters Point Avenue Long Island City, N.Y. 


Makers of the scientifically constructed Tungsten, 
the original balanced and calipered Golf Balls, 












Soap. { Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhere. 
of Cuticura ‘Laboratories, Dept D D, Malden, 


| Cuticura Soap 
Will Help You 
Clear Your Skin 













CLARK'S FAMOUS CRUISES 


rise st-Class, at Reasonable Rates, including hotels, drives, guides, 
etc. Experienced management and staff. Ask for program. 


Fear Around the World Jan. 15 %™ 


Specially chartered Cunarder ‘‘Laconia”’ (oil burner). 


sav*ve Mediterranean, Feb. 2 
Specially chartered White Star Liner “Baltic.” 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
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Singers, Speakers—Everybody! 


Doctors, niccanes Dentists zen 


ONDON’S is Sees nace and healing. 
years Kondon’s has been helping millions of people F 
for all kinds of Colds and Catarrhal affections. - 


FOR HEAD, NOSE, THROAT TROUBLES F 


Kondon’s makes life worth living. Write for 20-treat- PF 
Or get a 30c tube from your drug- P 
gist. Guaranteed to please or money back. 


KONDON’S CATARRHAL JELLY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








For over 30 PF 
























“Deserted ye, did he? Ar’ 

ye want me engine?” 

“Yes, Mac; yes to both questions.” 
“Are ye sure he’s a Free Stater?”’ 
“Mac, I heard him curse de Valera no 

longer ago than this afternoon,” 
Tim, adding libel to libel unscrupulously. 


1at’s why 


tramps, and point it at me, that I may 
swear ye forced me into the matter.” 

Presently a competent, short-coupled 
switch-engine, with a draw-bar pull almost 
equal to that of a consolidation type 
freight locomotive, slipped very quietly 
past the yard office. In fact, under 
McCaffrey’s skilled hand, she made less 
noise than usual, for there were three men 
in her cab, one of whom pointed a revolver 
at the two, who belonged there, and none 
of the three sought discovery or inter- 
ference from officialdom. 





said & 
“Say no more, lad. Do you borrow the P tid 
pistol, now, that the fireman keeps for |) 
the 





se was perhaps fifteen minutes after | 


Tum had left his waterlogged ship that 
the switch engine drew up at the spot he 


designated. His men, anticipating the | 


| tug’s return, had rigged a new hitch on the 


cable by which the Saratoga had been 
hauled thus far, and Tim bade them mzke 
fast to the locomotive’s coupler. 

“All right, Mac,” he said, when he had 
looked over the arrangement, “start slow 
and give her a steady pull.” 

McCaffrey opened the sand contro! a 
little, and twitched the throttle gent 
The engine slid forward slowly, taking 


Ss 


Pp 


| the slack in the tackle. 





Tim cautioned, forget- 
ut 


“Easy, Mac,” 
ting his role of highwayman to lean « 
of the gangway and watch the perf 

mance of his apparatus. “Set yourself to 
give her steam all the way down. The 
boat’s dragging on the ground, you know.” 

McCaffrey nodded. 

Out in the slip, the Saratoga felt the 
tug at her bows, shuddered a little, and 
hung fast. At Tim’s behest, McCaffrey 
gave the engine a little more steam, but 
the only result was to spin the driving 
wheels. 

“Back up and give her a little jerk,” 
was the next order. ‘‘Not too hard; thie 
tackle won’t stand it.” 


= & 


So the locomotive gave ground for | 


twenty feet or so, then nosed ahead 


smartly. The tackle held, but so did the 


Saratoga, and the engine brought up all 


standing with a shudder and a spinning of | 


wheels. 

“If her bow was higher in the water,” 
McCaffrey began. 

“Yes, I know,” Tim responded, shortly, 
“her stern would be lower.” 

‘Well, let some water in and make it 
lower, then,” McCaffrey shot back. 

“Who'd keep you in control, then?’ 

“Maybe I could,” 
as a slender oil-skin clad figure appeared 
in the gangway of the locomotive. 

“Not on your life!’ exclaimed Tim, 
turning, “if anybody goes to jail as a result 
of this little affair, it’s going to be me.”’ 

“But I think you ought to let more 
water in at the stern,” said Molly. 

“It’s too chancy,” said Tim. “Ic’s 


almost sure as things are that the ste: mn q 


will break off when the tide goes down.” 
“Then it wouldn’t be so much of a 
chance to weight it a little more now,” 
Molly rejoined. “I'll stay here while 
you do it.” 


said Molly’s voice, 
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getting hurt—something might happen.” 

Molly climbed down. 

“If ye had some more ropes,” McCaff- 
rey suggested, tentatively. 

“Maybe—But it’s time now for the 
tide to turn.” 

“Well, think quick, then, says I,” was 
the grumbling response, “for ye can not 
be keepin’ this fine new engine all night 
without being caught.” 

The engineer, ruffled a little at Tim’s 
surliness, turned his broad back to the 
young shipcracker and gazed out at the 
heaving water and the captive hulk. 
Being a landsman, he missed entirely 


what lim would have noted with a glance, | 


had he not been so preoccupied. The 
tide, instead of turning, was still rising. 

Held back by the howling wind that 
swept up the sound, the water carried 
inshore by the tide proper was not starting 
its regular flow back as it usually did. 
The wind was cutting off the tops of the 
waves and hurling them up to the shore 
with a fierceness and power that was 
sending the watermark higher and higher. 
The rise was not by leaps and bounds, of 
= but by inches, almost impercep- 
tible. 


But it was inches only that kept the | 


Saratoga aground. Presently, watching 
closeiy, McCaffrey thought he saw the 
hulk lift a little as a wave raced up the 
slip, from stern to bow. The old ship 
trembled a little, settled, and came to 
rest again, gently. She had been free, 
perhaps by an inch. 


Another wave raced up the slip and the | 


phenomenon was repeated. 

“Tim!” McCaffrey cried. “Look here!” 

“She’s free!’ Tim exclaimed, after a 
hurried glance along McCaffrey’s pointing 
finger. ‘“She’s down a little at the stern, 
too,’ he added. “Now, how the devil 
did that happen?” 

NT. . : ” 

\laybe some water leaking into her, 

suggested McCaffrey. 

“We've no time to find out, anyway,” 


Tim shot back. “Take a strain on the | 


tackle, Mac, and when she lifts next time 
—I’ll give you the word—why, sock it to 


> her.’ 


“Right,” said McCaffrey, twitching 
the lever that supplied sand to the rails 
and nudging the throttle open a trifle. 

'he good engine inched forward and 
the cables creaked a little. 

_ “Get ready to give her a good solid 
jolt,’ Tim warned. 

Obediently, McCaffrey slipped the 
reverse lever far down. The waves con- 
tinued to race up the slip as before, and 
with each one the hulk shivered a little, 
lifting and falling at the stern, but hang- 
ing fast at the bow. The wind howled 
and shrieked and whipped at loose ends 
of ropes, scraps of canvas and the like. It 
tore and sucked at the flames of the big 
flares Tim had provided to give light to 


| his workmen, and drove the rain into all 


Sorts of seemingly well protected crannies. 
lim was waiting for a big wave. 


_ Presently he saw one coming, its foam- 
' ing crest visible above the welter of its 
7 lesser fellows. It raced inshore, crashed 
» against the battered wooden bulkheading, 
| sent a shower of spray high into the air 
) and hurled a great mound of solid green 
» Water up the slip. 


vive it to her, Mac!’ Tim shouted, 





“You gft back to the truck, Molly,’ 
' Tim orderea sternly. “I don’t want you 
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MITH & WESSON revolvers are good 

to look at, but deeper than mere looks 
lie the qualities that have built their high 
reputation. Accuracy, dependability, relia- 
bility, these supreme characteristics of a fine 
arm characterize them. Your dealer will be 
glad to tell you more and to let you examine 
a Smith & Wesson revolver at your leisure. 
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SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 
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No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless . 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name YW 

SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ANY 
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Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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For Travel Information of any sort;—what to see, rates, roads, costs or equipment, Write 
SUNSET GUIDE POST, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, enclosing stamp for reply. 


This service is absolutely FREE to Sunset readers 





RELIEVE YOUR 
TROUBLE ZONE 


on the 70se 5 ‘ you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
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EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


time writing show cards. No canvassing 
or soliciting, We instruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 

Authorized Capital $1,250,000.00 
158 Colborne Building, Toronto, Can. 
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You'll like the newness of things that 
touches the oldness of things in this 
historic city by the shores of the blue 
Pacific. You’ll enjoy the new climate 
which makes possible year ’round out- 
door pleasures—golf, tennis, swimming, 
yachting, hunting, fishing, motoring. 
You'll enjoy living among 125,000 
friendly residents whose interests are as 
big and fine as the country itself, and 


whose cordiality will welcome you to 
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This booklet tells 
a wonderful story 
about San Diego, 


California. Sign 
the coupon and 
get it free by re- 
turn mail. 


Come Direct to San Diego 
over the new San Diego and Arizona Rail- 
way, operated in connection with the South- 
ern Pacific, Rock Island and the E. P. & 
S. W. GOLDEN STATE ROUTE, or by 
way of the Southern Pacific SUNSET 
ROUTE, via New Orleans, in connection 
with the San Diego and Arizona Railway, , 
and enjoy a daylight ride through magnifi- 
cent Carriso Gorge and Old Mexico. 
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SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
552 Chamber of Commerce Building 
San Diego, California 

Gentlemen:—Please send me, free, your fascinating story of 
San Diego, California. 























and McCaffrey opened the throttle wide. 

Now there are ways and ways of giving 
steam to an engine. You can let it 
trickle through the veriest crack of an 
opened throttle so that the pistons will 
edge forward too slowly for their progress 
to be noted. Or you can.jerk at the valve 
until the power spurts into the cylinders 
and the wheels spin with a great exhibi- 
tion of energy but small results. Or you 
can use discrimination, utilize the full 
power of the engine without ever a spin 
of the drivers, and get remarkable results. 
It was this last method that McCaffrey 
employed. 

He forgot all about Tim’s tackle and the 
strains it might be able to stand and 
opened the throttle as far as he dared, in 
view of the safety of his draft gear, and 
then farther, and, a second later, farther 
than that. And his engine responded as 
a spirited horse to the spur. The cables 
strained until, the wind whipping a bit of 
board into one of them, it sung like the 
deepest bass pipe in a pedal organ. The 
wave, meanwhile, racing up the slip, rose 
higher as the narrowing sides gave it less 
room, exerting more and more upward 
pressure on the hulk. 

As before, the Saratoga shuddered, 
lifted higher and higher, from stern to 
bow, and swung free. Instantly, the 
strain on the cables relaxed by the barest 
trifle, the engine lurched forward. 

Mercifully, McCaffrey thought; mir- 
aculously, to Tim’s experienced mind, the 
tackle held. The hulk began to inch 
forward. The wave passed on, smashed 
and broke at the end of the slip, and the 
receding water flowed back, lifting the 
bow of the hulk again before it touched 
bottom, it was definitely under way. 

But a three thousand ton hulk acquires 
more than a little momentum in being 
moved even a few inches and a good 
switching locomotive exercises con- 
siderable pull when it once has been got 
into motion. McCaffrey’s locomotive was 
moving, and, being at the end of a four 
part tackle, was moving four times as 
fast as the hulk. That is, its pull on the 
old craft was four times what it could 
have exerted on a string of railroad cars. 

The Saratoga grounded, but kept 
moving, plowing into the sand. 

“Shoot it, Mac,” Tim yelled, leaning 
from the gangway. “Shoot the works!” 

And Mac “shot it.”” With engine and 
ship both moving, he had little fear of 
losing a drawbar, and gave the cylinders 
more and more steam. Before the drag- 
ging of the sand had brought the hulk to a 
stop, another wave, not so large as the 
first, whipped up the slip, and another 
and another, each lifting the hulk a few 
inches. McCaffrey and his straining 
locomotive took advantage of each lift 
and with each moment of freedom from 
the clinging sand, the Saratoga increased 
her speed up the slip. Her heavy stern 


frames were almost warped inside the slid 
before the hulk, grounding, failed to lift 
with an incoming wave, plowed into the 
sand again, shivered, and came to a 
stop, despite the continued strain from 
the locomotive. “Fair enough!” cried 
Tim. “Shut off!” and rubbed his eyes to 
get the spray out of them. ‘‘Mac, you’ve 
saved me a pile of money! I won’t—’ 

“Forget it!” said the engineer, embar- 
rassed, as Tim wrung his hand. “Let's 
see how she looks.” 

He swung down from his seat and 
thrust an inquiring eye out into the rain 
and dark outside, just in time to see a figure 
clambering out of the stern of the hulk. 

“Who’s that aboard her?” he cried. 

“Moses to Moses and seven hands 
round!” ejaculated Tim. “It’s Molly!” 

He jumped down and raced for his loco- 
motive crane, to be swung out to the hulk 
and bring Molly back. But the crane- 
man was quicker even than Tim. ‘lhe 














ROL: 


boom was out over the hulk when he | 
reached the crane and the big steel block | 
was lowering for Molly to be swung ashore. | 


Calm as any rigger, the girl slipped a 
foot into the hook, seized a fall, and waved 
a “hoist away” signal. Ten seconds later 
she was standing beside Tim, laughing. 

“Molly! You might have been killed!” 
Tim scolded her. 
aboard that way? 
man.” ; 

“Well, somebody had to do it,” said she. 

“Do what?” Tim demanded. 

“Let more water into the after hold,” 
said she. “You wouldn’t take the 
chance, soI did. And you won't fire that 
craneman. I promised him you wouldn't.” 

“I’d have murdered him if you’d been 
hurt,” said Tim. “But as it is, you saved 
the day.” 


“Don’t forget Mac helped,” said Molly, 3 


“Let’s go thank hi 
“McCaffrey,” 
had reached the locomotive, “you've 
saved the day. We’ve come to thank you.” 
“Ye’re welcome, indeed,” said the 
engineer, grinning broadly. “But 
what are ye holdin’ hands?” 

Molly blushed and tried to draw away 
from Tim, but he held her fast. 

“We're going to be married—now that 
you’ve kept me from going broke,” said 
Tim. 

“And we want you to come to the wed- 
ding,” added Molly. 

“Do I get to kiss the bride?” inquired 
McCaffrey, kneading a bit of waste in his 
fingers. 

“You do,” said Tim. 

“T will,’ promised the engineer. 

“You don’t have to wait for the wed- 
ding,” said Molly. 

“1 won't,” said McCaffrey. 


“Why did you go | 
I'll fire that crane- § 


fur @ 








m. . = 
olly said, when they 


And be it recorded that he didn’t, but 


swore sentimentally about a “damned fine 
couple” all the way back to the switch 
shanty. 


This is the first of a series of stories by Mr. Lane about the interesting new 
profession, ‘‘shipcracking.’’ The next will appear in an early issue. — The Editors. 
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She succeeds where so many others fail 


Each of us knows a woman who has succeeded, and succeeded greatly, with- 
out any special qualities that are not found in almo%t any woman you meet 


HE leads a beautiful social and domestic life, 
though she may not be rich. She attracts in- 
teresting and congenial people to her home, 
though she may not be beautiful. Though not 
high in the social scale, she succeeds socially. 


The secret of her success is this: she has de- 
veloped ordinary qualities further than most 
women develop them. She has cultivated her 
gift for human relationships. With many, Sun- 
day night supper is a commonplace. With her, 
it is an event. 


To her guests she pays the compliment of 
always giving them something new and differ- 
ent. Her family consider Sunday night supper 


one of the nicest meals in the week, because 
they never get anything that they have tasted 
anywhere else or at any other time. 


Hundreds of these women are found in 
every community in the country, the recog- 
nized leaders of their social sets. More than 
a million of them have already learned how 
Premier transforms the simplest meal into a 
piquant delight. 


To help any woman make her Sunday night 
suppers still more attractive and appetizing, 
we have prepared a little book, “‘Salads, Sup- 
pers, Picnics,” a copy of which will be sent 
anywhere on request. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Dranches: Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Norwalk, Conn., Stamford, Conn., Bordeaux, France 


| Premier Salad Dressing 
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There are three main groups of prospective buyers of 


Chevrolet automobiles and commercial cars, 


First, are all who know from comparisons or through the 
experiences of friends that Chevrolet provides the 
utmost dollar value in modern, economical transpor- 
tation of people or merchandise. This group constitutes 
our spontaneous market; its members walk right into 
our dealers’ places of business and buy Chevrolets, 


Second, the large group of people with modest incomes 
who have the false impression that so good a car as 
Chevrolet is beyond their means. 


They do not realize that due to engineering excellence 
and full modern equipment, Chevrolet operating and 
maintenance costs average so low that during the life of 
the car, it delivers modern, comfortable, fast transpor- 
tation at the lowest cost per mile, including the purchase 
price. 


The tremendous growth of our business during the last 


Why, Without Realizing It, You May Need 


for Economical Transportation 


ECHEVRO 





two years has been due to the shifting of thousands 
from this group to the first group. 


Third, the smaller but very important group of people of 
ample means, able to buy the highest priced cars, only a 
small percentage of whom as yet realize that Chevrolet 
combines quality features of much higher priced cars 
with such operating economy that as an extra car it 
virtually costs them nothing, due to the reduction in 
their transportation expenses efiected by it. 


Every 2- or 3-car private garage in the country should 
have at least one Chevrolet for daily use going to and 
from work or for milady’s shopping, neighborhood calls, 
taking the children to school, etc. 


\Y aN) Y 


This message, then, is addressed to all in the second and 
third groups. We respectfully suggest consideration, 
investigation and comparison of Chevrolet with any other 
car at any price. The result will be to our mutual benefit. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Five United States manufac- 
turing plants, seven assembly 
plants and two (Canadian 
plants give us the largest pro- 
duction capacity in the world 
for high-grade cars and 
make possible our low prices. 


Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations everywhere. Applica- 
tions will be considered from 
high-grade dealers only, for ter- 
ritory not adequately covered. 










Prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 


Superior Roadster - - - $490 
Superior Touring 2 2 45 
Superior Utility Coupe- - 640 
Superior Sedan - - - - 795 


Commercial Cars 
Superior Commercial Chassis 395 
Superior Light Delivery 495 
Utility Express Truck Chassis 550 
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Debt of the Desert 


(Continued from page 10) 


“That’s so,” Street agreed. 

The afternoon waned, and Fred Street 
rode up. He was sober, clean and shaven, 
though nerve-racked from his excesses. 
Ruth ran out to meet him as he turned after 
putting up the bars of the corral, and arm 
in arm the black sheep and the younger 
sister approached the ranch-house. 

This was Perry’s cue. He made his 
farewells, saddled his horse and rode away. 

One of his first acts after reaching 
Pinaleno City was to prepare a telegram 
for the owner of Green Acres. 

Mr. Arthur Hyatt, 

Green Acres, Berkwood, Conn. 
Stockholder has raised additional twenty 
thousand, sufficing for October payroll. 

Can manage ninety days instead of sixty. 

Maybe this is to your advantage. Ac- 

knowledge receipt this wire. 

BRUCE PERRY, 
Pinalefio City, Arizona, 
Via Camp Halt. 

Summoning a Mexican from the corral, 
Bruce gave him money and orders to ride 
to Camp Halt, get the message on the 
wire, and wait for an answer. 

Four days passed—a week, and the 
Mexican rider did not return. Bruce was 
perplexed, but he busied himself with his 
multifarious duties. He made a thorough 
inspection of the levels of the Little Queen. 
A night-shift was placed at work at the 
south breast of No. 3 where the ore was 
richening. Night guards were set and a 
dozen or so inefficient hands were weeded 
from the roll. 

Ten days elapsed, and the non-appear- 


ance of the courier was explained. The 
semi-weekly mail was in, and Bruce found 
a letter addressed to him bearing a Con- 
necticut postmark. Impatiently he slit 
the envelope and read the note. 

Dear Sir: 

I signed for the telegram you sent Mr. 

Hyatt, but don’t know where to forward 

it to him as he did not leave any address 

when he went away. He went off rather 

sudden-like after laying all the servants 
off but me, one hostler, and a gardener. 

The other servants are all off on half-pay, 

and are to report back in six months. I 

haven’t heard a word from Mr. Hyatt since 

he sailed for Europe on the twenty-eighth 
of last month on the steamer Lurania. 
Respectfully, 
Tuomas CONANT, 
Caretaker for Arthur Hyatt. 

“Six months!’ Bruce said weakly, a 
chilly sensation creeping over him. “And 
he knew positively that we couldn’t hold 
out—.” He broke off to read through the 
missive again. 

“Can he be yellow?” he muttered as he 
grasped the significance of the date and 
the concluding line. “He skipped to 
Europe exactly two days after making me 
that promise.” 

For fully ten minutes Perry sat and 
brooded over the apparent deceit and in- 
gratitude shown him. And then he closed 
the chapter, growling: “Maybe he’s 
poorer than I know; maybe he’s selfish 
and yellow. But at any rate he might 
have spoken up man-fashion and given 
me a refusal.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





Old Horses 


(Continued on page 15) 


tolerance, for they whinnied and gradually 
advanced. 

There was virtually a band of them, 
Jeff saw. They began to crowd the whole 
cloistral area under the trees, and, from 
beyond, through the fog and the night, 
dim fragments of horses’ shapes moved 
like a vast irregular army assembling. 
here seemed to be several score of them, 
clinging together with the imbecile air 
matter-of-factness characteristic of 
animals in herds. 

Old broken horses were a common 
vagrant population of eastern Oregon, it 
occurred to Jeff as he stared at them. 
Ford-acquisitive farmers turned them 
out to die in increasing numbers every 
year. He knew that it was the sudden 
advent of winter that had drawn them 
instinctively together from _ scattered 
lonely foothill places, wandering aimlessly, 
being shooed from outlying farm to 
outlying farm. During mild winters 
some of them survived. Jeff had noticed 
remnant grouped skeletons in the Harney 
hills, but he had never seen such a band 
as this. 

“Poor damn’ cusses,” he muttered 
all at once. He thought of shooting 
them; the weapon was at hand. But 


of 


there were too many. With him he had 
brought only one loading of bullets. 

Moreover, as he tentatively raised the 
revolver against the ribs of the nearest 
horse, it turned and whinnied and brushed 
its neck against his arm. 

This pathetically winsome confidence 
of the old horse appalled him. He pocket- 
ed the revolver and roughly stroked the 
battered shoulder—then stared with a 
profound frown at the rest of the en- 
croaching animals, which seemed not 
surprised at his actions, nor even extra- 
ordinarily attentive. ‘They simply stood, 
now and again shunting their necks and 
stamping their scarred old feet, waiting. 

As Jeff walked out among them, how- 
ever, their whinnies came from all sides— 
remonstrations, not so much of appeal, it 
seemed, as of nonsensical amiability. 
They were like a circle of idiotic old 
beggars, found in forlorn straits, yet 
exuding at the same time an air of 
fatuous optimism. 

Jeff tried to count those immediately 
about him. They shifted constantly, and 
he had to give it up. He noticed the 
nearest horse eyeing him solemnly, as if 
for the first time it were really sdemnity- 
ing him. 
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. , growled. 
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memory had suddenly teased this old 
horse, surviving from the heyday of his 
youth, and suggested to him that this 
was a likely sugar-lump man. Jeff pushed 
the horse away and noticed, as he did so, 
that its ribs protruded like barrel staves. 

He cursed savagely and walked round 
the car. He was thinking of the car— 
pitting it against another thought. He 


thing. 

So it was that that night in the Harney 
hills the strangest round-up in Oregon 
history took place. 

There were fifty-three horses, Jeff 
counted, when after long struggling hours 
he corralled them in his barn and yard. 
He watered them and fed them by lantern 
light with “selling” hay from his lofts. 
His steam car he had had to abandon 
back in the hills for the night. 

Just before dawn the snow that had 
been hovering for days began to fall, and 
by morning it was a blizzard. 


N spite of the hay and the grain, they 

would die. 

Hardly a day went past that Jeff was 
not compelled to drag one of their bony 
repulsive carcasses down into the big 
snow drift below the cow-pen. 

The exposure did it. In the blizzard 
weather, those of necessity left outside the 
barn in the open all night dropped down 
slowly to sleep, and in the morning 
Jeff would find them stiff and cold—a 
flat blanket of snow covering graciously 
the hollows in their flanks. 

The barn would hold only thirty-five 
horses at the utmost, and when there 
were about forty of them left and the 
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severe weather yet continued, Jeff pon- 
dered gravely. 

That night he put five horses in the 
house. 

The first morning of this arrangement, 
as he came in to feed them in the kitchen, 
he confronted them all, bumping each 
other in painful embarrassment. They 
stared at him anxiously and every time 
they moved knocked down something. 

This sight of horses in the kitchen was 
so grotesque and intriguing that before 
he realized it Jeff burst into a laugh—a 
huge explosion—the first authentic laugh 
he had had in twelve years. 

And he had to chuckle each time he 
came in thereafter to put their dinner on 
the sinkboard. The outrageous novelty 
| of the sight never staled and the specula- 

tive thought as to what his women folks 

would think of the situation tickled his 
long-lethargic sense of humor. 

This thought of the women became 
| uppermost, colored slightly with panic, 
| the night one of the horses nosed into 
the crockery closet and Jeff was awakened 
by a series of crashes, lamentably pro- 
longed. 

When he went out first to the cow-pen 
in the sleety mornings he would hear the 
whinnies, muffled and comfortable from* 
the barn, as of a great crowd, and felt 
then an unexplainable little warmth 
welling up in him—and at the same time 





was making up his mind to a transcendent | 
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© theless enormously enjoyed the spectacle 
© of these forty cadaverous guests, break- 
© fasting on his fast dwindling supply of 
) hay. Crowded and hampered as they | 
' were, they nevertheless ate with a sort | 
© of dignity that pleased him. They were 
» not at all like a herd of pigs or cattle. | 
They observed certain ethics in their hay- | 
eating. They were polite and unassum- | 
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He would scarcely smile, but he never- 


ing; they even deferred to each other. 


The amount of hay they consumed was | 


nonetheless tremendous. 


If there had been merely one or two or | 
ten horses, it would not have appealed so | 
to Jeff. Forty of them, however, de- | 
pendent on him for the extension of their | 
singularly unimportant lives made a | 


memorable enterprise of it. 


Though he would never have admitted | 
such a tender thing, he began to love | 
them; loved them unindividually, as a | 


herd, as the vital and integral compulsion 
to something unprecedented in his life. 


For, as the winter passed, the old horses | 
did not merely eat up Jeff Sorrel’s supply | 
of grain and hay. With their decrepit, | 
munching jaws, as he tended them and | 
watched busily over them, they consumed | 
figuratively something in Jeff Sorrel— | 
the roots of some deep-seated decay in | 


him. They ate old things out of his 
heart—things that the steam automobile 
stood for. 


The old horses ate up Jeff’s past. 


,N a morning two months later, 

’ winter was over and Jeff Sorrel’s lofts 
were empty. His steam automobile was 
a great rusted ruin, reposing in March 
mud under a certain clump of willows ona 
foothill road some twenty miles from his 
farm. Jeff Sorrel himself had ascertained 
this a month ago. 

At the present moment, however, it 
had no place in his thoughts. 

He had just placed a pail full of warm- 
smelling milk inside the screen door of 
the farmhouse. It was early morning, 
the sun was shining subduedly, and the 
early morning breeze, peculiar to the 
country on the long western slope from 
the Cascades, was blowing steadily. 

lt was a cool breeze but carried a 
pleasant promise of balminess to come, 
and in it was the pungent smell of leaves 
and of marshy growth, wet with the 
night’s rain—of larch trees and tules and 
sycamores and luxuriant maidenhair fern, 
which grew below the rise of land on 
which the farmhouse stood. 

\t moments it made Jeff’s shirt bulge 
balloonically in the back as he walked 
into it. And the smell of it made Jeff’s 
mind revert somehow to a day of the 
past week when he had turned the old 
horses out and batted them good-by on 
the rumps with a larch pole. He had 
meant them to scatter toward the hills, 
green and fuzzy with new grass. They 
had lingered, many of them, shunting 
their necks back at him uncertainly; but 
finally they had gone. 

If he could have said at that time what 
he felt, perhaps it would have been: 
“We're quits, old pals. You saved my 
life. [saved yours. Au revoir.” 

What he had said was: “You’ve et me 
ovt of house and home, you old loafers. 
Now git!” 

Chen, also, the smell of the breeze 
brought to Jeff the astounding thought of 
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yesterday. Insensibly that was why he 
was walking now to the summit of the 
rise to view his acres. 

Yesterday in the gulch that crossed his 
land he had been grubbing for aromatic 
balsam root to burn and smoke out the 
horsey smell which still lingered in the 
kitchen after repeated cleanings. In the 
tangle of dense marshy undergrowth he 
had struck upon a curious little stand of 
young trees, sturdy and straight, growing 
very close to each other. It was as if 
some preternaturally astute crow, seeking 
long for a particular patch of soil to drop 
the seeds that he carried, had at last 
found this place. 

They were young apple trees. 

Jeff stared long at them. With his hand 
he tested their lissome dappled trunks. 
Then thoughtfully he dug his fingers 
round their roots, in the dark perverse 
soil which was so familiar to him. 

Two phrases were trying to clash to- 
gether and fuse in his mind, leading to 
thoughts he was afraid to own: “volcanic 





ash.” “Hood river.” 

That was what they had said in Port- 
land when the ruddy-sweet Hood river 
apples had made their first great con- 
certed sweep upon the market. Hood 
river soil was dark with volcanic ash. 

That was what he thought of this spring 
morning as he stood upon the rise scanning 
his acreage. For the first time in his 
life there came to him the realization of 
a bond between two units: himself, the 
farmer; these swarthy acres, his farm— 
units, supplementary and _ inextricable. 
For the first time the soil seemed his, 
his own, crying almost voluptuously for 
him to test it, to work it, to require of it 
that it bear up to its richness, luscious, 
prospering things for him to harvest. 

“Five for a bearing orchard—fifty 
years old—and merely a chance.” 

His father was fifty-five when he had 
first sunk a plow in the land. 

“No cash—no year’s crop to sell—the 
old horses ate it.” 

“Mortgage the house,” decreed the 
same expedient voice; “mortgage the 
house, plow up the wheat stubble—plant 
apples—apples!” 

Jeff walked back to the house, his head 
singing with these things. After a time 
he went down to the highway to get his 
mail—a letter from his wife. The un- 
usualness of this meant something wrong. 

His step-daughter was gone, the letter 
said. Ann, in an overnight affair, had 


eloped to Portland—with a man whose 
reputation worthy Burns folk held very 
suspect. Susan was coming home alone. 

Jeff shook himself oddly. Life—that 
he now felt himself again a part of—life 
weltering all round, astounding, exuber- 
ant, terrible; raising men and women, 
breaking them, changing them, trans- 
figuring them. Queerly it came to Jeff at 
this moment that he knew and loved his 
step-daughter for the first time. But, he 
thought, Susan would be very lonely now. 
He tried to think of her as lonely—this 
vigorous gay-hearted Susan—and could 
not. 

He let the letter flutter to the ground 
and walked back to the farmhouse in 
the gentle yellow sunlight, his brow fur- 
rowed in perplexity. 


E was down doing the evening milking 

when the touring car with his wife ar- 
rived, and when he walked up to the house 
the car was gone. Trying to control his 
agitated hands, he entered by the kitchen 
and paused there a moment. Then very 
quietly he pushed open the door into the 
living-room. 

His wife was sitting in the armchair, her 
head propped on her hand, softly crying. 
Her hair escaped in an unkempt disarray 
over her forehead and down her freckled 
neck, and her shoes were muddy and onl) 
partly fastened. 

“his plump woman, tired and frowsy 
and forlorn, vastly changed from thi 
woman who had whistled jazz tunes and 
laughed enormously with her daughter— 
was his wife! The thought struck and dazed 
him. He had never seen her cry before. 

This feminine person belonged to him; 
had upon him the claim of fifteen years 
of living intimacy—living experience o! 
his needs and ways—his bitternesses and 
silences. His wife! And now this strange 
woman was crying. 

The thought was yet more over- 
whelming than the sudden novelty of his 
farm, the sudden appeal of his soil. 

It rushed the blood in hot unbearably- 
sweet waves pumping from his heart— 
the muscles in his chest constricted with it. 
The feeling rose in his throat like a warm 
animal little thing struggling to get out. 

A slight noise made his wife look up, 
startled. She made an immemorial hasty 
feminine gesture toward her hair. 

Jeff went toward her, seeing her only 
hazily through his tears. 


“Susie!” he cried. ‘Susie . . . ” 





The Book Corner 


(Continued from page 54) 


likeness to “J. Hardin & Son.” We were 
deluded by the fact that Mr. Whitlock, like 
these others, drilled his well all the way 
through to the genuine American subsoil. 
The truth at the bottom of his Ohio well 
happens to be the same kind of truth, 
more or less, that Miss Cather arrived at 
in the first part of “One of Ours,” that 
Herbert Quick presented in ‘“Vande- « 
mark’s Folly” and “Hawkeye;’’ but here 
the resemblance ceases. Mr. Whitlock 
has got at a subterranean stream of truth 
about America of the latter eighteen hun- 





own style, easy, compressed and readable 


dreds. His book taps that stream and 
brings up a crystal clear sample. He tells 
an absorbing story while he is showing 
you that sample. That seems to us an 
excellent recipe for a good American novel. 

We feel that Mrs. Ednah Aiken, in 
“If Today Be Sweet” (Dodd, Mead), has 
surpassed her previous novel “Hinges of 
Custom” about three hundred per cent. 
Frankly we didn’t like that book at all. 


Just as frankly we do like “If Today Be 


Sweet.” The story—Mrs. Aiken has her 
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—concerns the wine country of northern 
California and its reactions to the first 
shock of the prohibition amendment, The 
author has a positively brilliant chapter or 


© two on the legislative squabbling and 
| frantic lobbying that preceded Cali- 
| fornia’s ratification and—what we par- 


Be 


: ticularly enjoyed—allows the reader to 
} view the scene through the eyes of a 
' college junior who realizes as he watches 


the complex political machinery go into 
action, just how much his schooling has 
failed to teach him about the extra- 
collegiate world. Mrs, Aiken and her 
mouthpiece find something very evidently 


' rotten in the state of politics and, although 


that’s not news to any of us, we like the 
open-and-shut manner in which she says 
her say and suggests a remedy. Read 
“If Today Be Sweet.” 


Romance for Winter Nights 


We were wondering whether any pure 
romance would turn up. Sure enough, 
Rafael Sabatini is back at us with another. 
“The Banner of the Bull” (Houghton 
Mifflin) is Sabatini at his best. Who 
doesn’t thrill at the very mention of the 
dread Borgias, reputed poisoners and 
wholesale butchers extraordinary of cin- 
quecinto Italy? In “The Banner of the 
Bull” you may meet the Duke, Cesare 
Borgia himself, and share three of his 
most dangerous ventures. Curiously 
enough Sabatini doesn’t show you the 
Duke as the incarnate fiend that history 
paints him. In fact before you finish 
your sympathies are rather with Cesare, 
surrounded as he is by plot and counter- 
plot and forced to fight fire with fire as 
best he may. “Scaramouche,” by the way 
has recently been released as a motion pic- 
ture. We are going to see it, and any- 
thing else of Sabatini’s that may find its 
way into the same popular channel. 

“Mr. Arnold” by Frances Lynde 
(Bobbs-Merrill) is another swashbuckler 
of a novel. A captain and a sergeant of 
Light Horse Harry Lee’s troop set out to 
capture the traitor Benedict Arnold. They 
represent themselves as deserters to King 
George’s flag to do it. From the moment 
they enter the British lines they are about 
half a jump ahead of sudden death all the 
time and less than that between chapters. 
Do you recall Margaret Ogilvie’s protest 
when her son James Barrie begged her to 
stop reading ““Treasure Island” and go to 
bed? “I'll no lay the book doon ’til I 
see hoo the laddie got oot the bar’l!” 
When Captain Page and his doughty com- 
panion-at-arms got themselves barricaded 
in a cellar with, for all they knew, half 
the British army at their heels, that’s the 
way we felt. We didn’t lay the book 
down either until the author said we 
alge And the likeness of “Mr. Arnold” 

“Treasure Island” doesn’t stop here 
da You can have a lot of fun out of 
the book whether you are seventeen or 
seventy. 

So far we have chased Romance to its 
lair in Italy and revolutionary America. 
Try aes century England if you 
like. Jeffery Farnol’s “Sir John Dering” 
(I ittle, Brown) will give you all you are 
looking for. Farnol’s romances are too 
well known for us to hold a discussion of 
his style of story here. Suffice it to say 


that in “Sir John Dering” the author 
outdoes his own best efforts. There are 
high lights in Jeffery Farnol’s work as is 
the case with all authors as far as we 
know. “The Broad Highway” was, to 
our way of thinking, one of them; “The 
Amateur Gentleman” was another. “Sir 
John Dering” is the third. 


Short Stories 


Two volumes of short stories must 
come in under the wire before we close. 

We had meant to mention Donn 
Byrne’s “Changeling and Other Stories” 
(Century) last month but somebody 
about the office got hold of it while we 
weren’t looking and about fifteen people 
read it before we got it back. Now 
those fifteen have told their friends about 
it and another two or three dozen are 
on the waiting list. We had meant to 
give this copy as a Christmas present 
but we shall have to buy one now, for 
our giftee is fond of short stories and we 
haven’t found anything better in that 
line in a month of Sundays. Donn Byrne 
can illuminate anything he writes by his 
rare skill in words and phrasing. Add to 
this talent the gift of apt choice in subject 
matter and what have you? A master 
artist. Precisely. 

“Uncanny Stories” by May Sinclair 
(Macmillan) is a different matter. All of 
the tales in the volume touch upon the 
unknown and all of them partake some- 
what of the chilly breath which might be 
expected to blow from uncharted regions. 
The workmanship, of course, is flawless. 
May Sinclair is a craftswoman above 
everything. But the book leaves us, as we 
indicated before, desperately cold. Per- 
haps it’s meant to. If so, it does an emi- 
nently successful job. Our guess is that 
you'll probably like three of the stories— 
including the first, “Where Their Fire is 
Not Quenched,” a stark, dramatic, almost 
overwhelming picture of the final pay- 
ment of the wages of sin—and heartily 
dislike the other four. If we are right in 
feeling that we know somewhat of our 
readers’ tastes, we think your opinion, in 
the main, will coincide with ours. 


A Book About Books 


In closing may we unequivocally urge 
you, if you like books about books and 
authors, to get hold of “American Nights 
Entertainment.” Four publishers have 
united to put this book on the market at 
a low price which doesn’t even pay the 
manufacturing cost. The book is written 
and published frankly to advertise books 
and reading—as was “When Winter 
Comes to Main Street” last year—but it 
is so full of meaty reading that you can’t 
afford to be without it, whether it be 
an advertisement or no. To note but a 
few, there are sketches of the life and 
writings of John Galsworthy, Joseph Con- 
rad, Booth Tarkington, Edith Wharton 
and Christopher Morley. Grant Over- 
ton has written these tabloid biographies 
and contrived to make each one of them 
a valuable bit of critical writing as 
well. Bibliographies are furnished in every 
case. We have to make our warning 
short but it is none the less emphatic! 
Don’t fail to get this book = a 
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A different Nail Brush for every 
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Why You Should 


Ask. Mr. Foster 


Because Mr. Foster has built up a 
great Travel Service organization 
which you can make use of freely 
without charge or fee and without 
incurring any obligation of any sort. 
THE _Ask Mr. Foster INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE is supported by the 
department stores, hotels and banks 
in which Ask Mr. Foster INFOR- 
MATION offices are maintained, and 
also by transportation lines, hotels 
and resorts and travel interests every- 
where, for the purpose of promoting 
travel and to aid those who do travel. 
Mr. Foster accepts no fees, nor does 
he accept commissions from hotels 
which he recommends. The service 


is unbiased as well as free. 


Mr. Foster’s representatives are 
traveling continually, securing relia- 
ble information. At Mr. Foster's 
office you can procure travel litera- 
ture of the world and also definite 
and reliable information not only 
about hotels, routes and resorts any- 
where, but also concerning other 
travel and recreation matters. 















































Mr. Foster will supply up-to-date 
information about camps for girls or 
boys or adults in New England, Can- 
ada, the Rocky Mountains or the Pa- 
cific Coast or near at home, about real 
ranches where life in the open can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, about horseback 
trips through the National Parks and 
elsewhere, and of personally con- 
ducted walking trips, of pack trips 
in Wyoming and New Mexico, of 
quiet “Lodges” and little known rest- 
ing places, of motor tours in America, 
Europe and Africa, of tours around 
the world, of schools anywhere, of 
out-door schools in Florida, in Cali- 
fornia, in New Mexico—and to meet 
your need. 








Mr. Foster will help plan your trip, 
he will purchase your ticket, secure 
your reservations on trains or ships, 
and in hotels. He will aid you in 
securing accident or personal-effects 
insurance and Travelers Cheques— 
he will give you cards of introduction 
which will secure for you special at- 
tention and he will make no charge, 
| accept no fee nor will his service obli- 
. gate you to anybody in any way. 
, You are cordially invited to 


Ask Mr. Foster 


46 Ask Mr. Foster offices in large 
cities and resorts. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
130 W. 42nd St., New York City 
327 Title Ins. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be encl: in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for people intending to come to 
the Far West. 

Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 











Homesteading Again 


_ Q. Will you kindly inform me regard- 
ing the Government land lying between 


Winnemucca, Nevada? . Is this land with- 
in reach of any of the irrigated projects? 
And do you think it would pay one with 
small means to undertake homesteading 
here? 

Also advise me of the locations of the 
Government lands in Arizona, and in which 
state would you advise one to homestead 
for most practical results?—O. L. C., 
Sema, CALIF. 


A. We have stated many times in these 
columns that in our judgment it is not 
advisable for the average man with ve 
limited capital to take up homestead land. 
All the homestead land everywhere has 
been picked over and culled out for so 
many decades that nothing worth while is 
left except here and there land which can 
be irrigated. But to get the irrigation 











water developed and brought to the land 
requires a great deal of capital. Unless 
you have the necessary amount, you are 
liable to break your financial back and 
lose all you have put in. 

We would suggest that you see the 
project manager of the Delhi State Colony 
and discuss with him the capital necessary 
to create a productive farm even on as 
small an area as twenty acres. It would 
open your eyes and show you how small 
the chances for success of the average 
homesteader are. 


A Miniature Island Kingdom 


Q. Please give me information regard- 
ing Whidby county, Washington. As I 
understand it, it is an island located in 
Puget Sound. What is the county seat 
and what is the population? Is it as a 
whole a growing thriving community or 
not? Is land expensive and what are the 
crops best adapted to the land? What is 
the climate? I appreciate SuNsET’s serv- 
ice very much and rely on its information 
more than that from any other source.— 
Mrs. F. W. J., ARLincToN, CALIF. 

A. Whidby Island is in Island county, 
Washington. It is fifty miles long and 
from two to nine miles in width, deeply 
indented with bays and beautiful harbors 
possessing fine shelving pebbly beaches. 
The country is usually quite level al- 
though rolling in places. There are no 
rivers nor mountains, but a few small 
creeks and pretty lakes are found. A 
section of the western slope faces the 


campers on account of the ocean breezes. 
Its central area is gently rolling prairie 
and includes the bulk of the agricultural 














the Quinn and Humboldt rivers north of 


Strait of Juan de Fuca and attracts many f 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing show 


cards at home in your spare time. Quickly 
and easily learned by our new simple method. 
No canvassing or soliciting. Weshow you how 
guarantee you work at home no matter where 
you live and pay you cash each week. Full par- 
ticulars and Kklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LTD. 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, $1,000,000 
401 Adams Bldg. oronto, Canada 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office he/ore 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced nen. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Sireet, Chicago 
Monadnoek Bldg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Ang-les 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston. 14 South Bulld‘ag 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 
New York Cineinnati 


“SPARE TIME” 


Turn it into Dol- 
lars. Others are do- 
ing it with our new 
subscription offer. 
Write today for new 
plan and proof. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Inc. 


Ins. Dept. 460 Fourth St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 











Classified Advertising 





COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘“‘In the 

Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 

fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 

with an ideal climate. roperty at reasonable 

a seoe Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos 
‘ornia. 





*“*Water is Wealth’? in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Writ: 
for free booklet, Department 8. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California. 





PATENTS 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
Record of Invention Blank before disclosing inven- 
tions. Send model or sketch of your invention for 
our free opinion of patentable nature. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. Main 
Offices 751 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney. 
644 G St., Washington, D. C. 





OLD_COINS 





Old Coins, Large Spring Selling Catalogue of 
coins for sale free. Catalogue quoting — paid 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101C 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





HELP WANTED 





All men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 65, will- 
ing to accept Government Positions, $117-$250, 
traveling or stationary. Write Mr. Ozment, 
340 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 





Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau, 





lands of Island county. 


163, Hannibal, Mo. 
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The population of Whidby Island (1920 
census) was 5489, which is most thickly 
settled round Coupeville and Oak Harbor. 

With the exception of the northeastern 


F section of the Olympic peninsula, the 


annual precipitation here is the lightest 


| anywhere on Puget Sound, the average 
» fall at Coupeville being 21.32 inches, 


fairly evenly distributed throughout the 
twelve months. Mean annual temperature 
is so degrees. Scarcely any freezing weather 
has been recorded and the thermometer 
seldom rises above 80 degrees. The growing 
period continues for about 205 days. 

Grain, hay, vegetables and fruit are 
generally raised to advantage. On some 
pieccs of bottom land phenomenal yields 
of wheat, oats and potatoes have taken 
place. There are also some extensive beds 
of peat suitable for celery, cranberries and 
onions. Of the total area consisting of 
133,120 acres only about 15,000 acres are 
reported as being under cultivation at the 
present time. About 6000 acres are cov- 
ered with timber and about 100,000 acres 
are still in the logged-off state, some of 
which are partially cleared. 

Some wild land is purchasable at from 
$15 to $50 per acre. Improved and 
cleared agricultural bench land is worth 
from $75 to $150 per acre. Improved 
prairie and bottém land runs to $250 and 
higher but very little is for sale. 

‘he chief industries are sheep raising, 
general farming, dairying and fruit and 
vegetable raising. The country also has 
a limited quantity of timber and supports 
several small sawmills. Fish traps line its 
shores, giving considerable employment 
to local people. 

Steamboats give daily service between 
all landings and to Everett and Seattle. 


Cheap Land Without Water 


Q. We have some land in Yuma 
county, Arizona, near Palomas. We 
have never seen this land, bought it rather 
cheap several years ago, but have been 
told that it is good land. However, we do 
not wish to keep it any longer. Do you 
know about what this land ought to bring 
an acre? Is there any demand for such 
land? Would you advise us to keep it 
longer-—H. A. T., Wuittier, CALIF. 

\. The Weather Bureau reports do not 
contain any rainfall data concerning 
Palomas, Yuma county, Arizona, but at 
Sentinel, not far distant, the rainfall 
averages 314 inches annually. The 
Palomas district probably has approxi- 
mately the same average, so that it is dis- 
tinctly arid and the land is worthless 
without irrigation. 

The water supply is derived from wells 
and from the Gila river. In this vicinity 
the water of the Gila river is liable to be 
high in alkali salts. The soils grade from 
sindy loam to sand. The principal crops 
are forage crops, sold to the cattle ranchers 
in the vicinity. 

You-can see from this description that 
the value of land in this district depends 
entirely upon the availability of the 
supply of irrigation water. If your land 
is not water bearing, that is, if wells can 
not be drilled to produce water at a rea- 
sonable depth, then the land is hardly 
worth more than two or three dollars an 
acre and it would be better to sell it for 
whatever it would bring. 


With the limited information. you have |. - 


given us this is the best we can tell you. 
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SUNSET CLUBS ARE BEST 
MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


Every One of These Clubs is 


F you haven’t the ‘‘club-magazine habit’’—try it 

right away. It is the sensible, economical method 
of buying magazines, because you save both money 
and time, and you insure prompt service. SUNSET’S 
SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU guarantees you the service 
as a result of twenty-five years’ experience in the 
business. 
Below you will find a few suggested clubs of SUNSET 
and two or more magazines. At the right, money-saving 
prices on SUNSET with one hundred single magazines. 


The order form at the bottom of the page is for your convenience. 
Magazines may be sent to separate addresses if desired. If the 


combination you want is not printed in this page, a postcard will 
bring special estimates, at no obligation to you. All subscriptions 
are for one year, new or renewal, in the United States and Canada. 





SPECIAL SUNSET CLUBS 


(Compare Regular and Club prices and note Regular Special 
the unusual savings) Price Club Price 


SUNSET, American* and Woman’s Home siaceaaennel .$6.50 $5.25 
SUNSET, American Boy and Radio . . 7.00 6.00 
SUNSET, Asia and Our World . Be 00 7.50 
SUNSET, Today’s Housewife and Pathfinder . . 4.50 
SUNSET, Christian Herald and Modern Priscilla . 6.50 
SUNSET, Christian Herald and Etude . 
SUNSET, Youth’s Companion and Christian Herald 
SUNSET, American and Collier’s. . , 
SUNSET, Cosmopolitan and Good Housekeeping 
SUNSET, Delineator and Everybody’s : 
SUNSET, Delineator and Etude .. 
SUNSET, Vogue and House and Garden. 
SUNSET, McCall’s and House Beautiful ’ 
SUNSET, Designer and Junior Home Magazine : 
SUNSET, Harper’s Magazine and Review of Reviews . 
SUNSET, Pictorial Review and World’s Work . : 
SUNSET, McClure’s and Youth’s Companion 
SUNSET, People’s Home Journal and McCall’s 
SUNSET, Boy’s Life and Radio Broadcast . 
SUNSET, Review of Reviews and Scribner’s 
SUNSET, System and Our World 
SUNSET, Century and St. Nicholas . 
SUNSET, Vanity Fair and Motion Picture (or Classic) 
SUNSET, Style and Pictorial Review ; 
SUNSET, McCall’s and Screenland 
* Must go to saime address 

You may make up your own club of SUNSET and other magazines by 
referring to the Alphabetical List. 
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Even if your subscriptions to SUNSET or other magazines have not 
expired, these offers may be made effective on expiration—if you order now, 
and specify ‘‘Renewal’’ on your order. The savings to the publishers in 
bookkeeping and notification costs are passed on to you in these prices. 

For your convenience and ours, use the order form at the bottom of the page. 
USE THIS BLANK 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 460 Fourth St., 


San Francisco: 
I enclose $ Send me SUNSET for 


lowing magazines for one year each: 


t= If ‘you add $2.00 to any SUNSET-Club price, your SUNSET subscription 
will run for TWO years, saving an additional 50 cents. 
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merican Boy . 
American Cookery . 
Adventure . 

Asia . - 
Atlantic Monthly : 
Art Magazine . 
Beautiful Womanhood 
Beauty . 
Bookman 

Boys’ Life . 
Boys’ Magazine 
Camera Craft . 
Century x Bes 
Child Life . ; 
Christian Herald . 
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Collier's 
Correct English 
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Country Life 
Current History 
Current Opinion , 
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Designer 
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Fashionable Dress . 
Field & Stream 
Forbes 

Forum . ‘ 
Garden Magazine ; 
Good Housekeeping 
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Harper’ s Magazine 
Hearst's 

House and Garden’ 
House Beautiful 
Independent 


International Interpreter 2 


International Studio . 
John Martin’s Book . 
Junior Home Magazine 
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McCall’s 
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Motor 
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National Brain Power 
Our World 
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Outdoor Life 
Outlook . 
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People’s Home Journal 
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Physical Culture ; 
Pictorial Review 


Popular Science Monthly 5 


Practical Electrics . 
Radio . - 
Radio Broadcast . 
Radio News 
Review of Reviews 
St. Nicholas 
Science & Invention . 
Scientific American 
Screenland . 
Scribner's 
Style. 
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Theatre Magazine . 
Today’s oenien 
Travel ‘ 

True Story . 

Vanity Fair 

Vogue .. 
Wireless Age 


Woman's Home Companion 


World’s Work 
Youth’s Companion 
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